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The  first  edition  of  my  '  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Stress 
of  Timber'  was  published  in  1817)  since  which  it  has  gone 
through  three  editions :  another  edition  having  been  called 
for,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  remodel  the  whole,  and  to 
introduce  into  it  a  great  variety  of  matter  not  found  in 
the  original  Work.  At  the  time  of  the  first  publication, 
the  construction  of  suspension  bridges  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  application  of  malleable  iron  for  the  purposes  of 
railways  unknown.  Tliese,  and  various  novel  applications 
of  timber,  iron,  and  other  materials,  to  different  mechanical 
works,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  investigate,  experi- 
mentally and  theoretically,  many  subjects  which  were  not 
known  when  the  first  edition  of  this  Work  was  published, 
and  which  it  was  difficult  to  introduce  without  remodel- 
ling the  whole. 

This  has  been  accordingly  done,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  utility  of  the  Work  has  been  thereby  greatly  increased. 
The  arrangement  which  it  has  now  been  thought  proper  to 
adopt  may  be  thus  stated :  the  first  subject  treated  of,  is 


the  strength  of  direct  cohesion  of  the  fibres  of  timber, 
with  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Mnsschenbroeck, 
Du  Hamel,  Emerson,  and  others;  and  lastly,  of  those 
maile  by  tlic  Author,  with  a  description  of  the  apparataa 
by  which  the  results  were  obtained. 

The  next  division  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  the  trans- 
Terse  strain  to  which  timber  and  other  materials  Eire 
exposed  when  loaded  in  any  part  of  their  length,  and  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  fibres  to  resist  this  strain.  We 
then  investigate  theoretically  the  laws  of  deflections  under 
all  the  varieties  of  position  and  fixing,  to  which  timber 
and  iron  are  subjected  in  architectural  and  other  con- 
■tntctions.  Having  thus  examined  theoretically  the  nature 
of  the  several  strains  and  the  consequent  deflections,  we 
proceed  to  a  detail  of  various  experiments  by  BufTon, 
Girard,  Beaufoy,  &c.,  on  the  transverse  strength  of  timber  j 
and  lastly,  the  original  experiments  of  the  Author,  which 
lud  the  foundation  of  the  first  edition,  and  on  which  U 
founded  the  Table  of  Data  adopted  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  division  of  the  Work.  Another  section  is  employed 
m  the  detail  of  experiments  on  bent  timber,  as  used  in 
ship-building — on  the  effect  of  boiling  and  steaming 
timber;  experiments  by  Girard  on  vertical  pressure,  and 
a  series  of  illustrative  problems  and  examples.  A  short 
chapter  follows  on  the  strength  of  cement  and  building 
materials,  as  stone,  brick,  &c.,  and  on  the  subject  of 
revetment  walls. 


The  next  division  treats  on  the  direct  strength  of  cast 
iron  and  its  application  in  the  construction  of  hydrostatic 
presses;  also  on  the  direct  strength  of  copper,  brass, 
yellow  metal,  &c.,  from  experiments  made  by  Mr,  Kingston 
on  the  testing  machine  in  Woolwich  Dockyard;  and 
others  by  Messrs.  George  Itennie,  Tredgold,  and  Duleau. 

The  following  chapter  treats  on  the  transverse  strength 
and  deflection  of  cast  iron  beams  under  a  great  diversity 
of  forms,  principally  from  a  highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able paper  by  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  in  volume  v.  of 
the  '  Manchester  Memoirs.'  We  come  now  to  the  sub- 
ject of  malleable  iron;  and  as  the  experiments  on  this 
material  were  principally  made  on  the  testing  machine  in 
his  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  it  was  thought  that  an 
accurate  drawing  and  description  of  this  machine  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader :  two  new  plates  have  been 
therefore  introduced,  illustrating  its  entire  construction 
and  operation. 

A  detail  of  experiments  is  then  given  on  the  strength 
of  direct  cohesion  of  iron  bars  and  bolts,  the  testing 
strengths  of  the  difierent  descriptions  of  iron  cables  used 
in  the  British  navy;  Mr.  Telford's  experiments  on  iron 
wires;  and  lastly,  a  Table  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  for 
the  calculation  of  the  several  particulars  connected  with 
the  construction  of  suspension  bridges. 

The  next  subject  of  investigation  is  the  application  of 
malleable  iron  to  the  purposes  of  railway  bars,  being  the 
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substance  of  two  Reports  by  the  Author,  addressed  to 
the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  with  the  addition  of  several  subsequent  ex- 
periments on  railway  bars  of  various  forms  and  dunen- 
sions,  and  of  miscellaneous  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
locomotive  engines  and  trains  on  the  bars  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line. 

These  form  the  subject  of  the  principal  matters  treated 
of  in  the  body  of  the  Work,  but  an  Appendix  is  added, 
on  the  practical  action  of  locomotive  engines,  and  on  the 
effect  of  inclined  planes  and  gradients,  with  a  view  to  the 
comparison  of  the  mechanical  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  rival  lines  of  railway. 

May  10th,  1837. 


A  TREATISE 


THE   STRENGTH    OF   MATERIALS. 


ON  THE    STRENGTH    OF  TIMBER. 

1.  There  are  four  distinct  strains  to  which  a  heam 
of  tiraber,  a  bar  of  metal,  or  any  other  hard  body, 
may  be  exposed,  and  in  which  the  mechanical  effort 
to  produce  tlie  fracture,  and  the  re5istance  opposed 
to  it  by  the  fibres  or  particles,  are  differently  exerted  ; 
while  each  of  these  again  is  subject  to  various  modi- 
fications, according  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  bodies 
are  eupported  or  fixed,  the  positions  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  tlie  direction  of  the  forces  or  strains 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

These  four  distinct  cases  or  strains  may  be  stated 
as  follow : 

1st.  A  body  may  be  torn  asunder  by  a  stretching 
force  applied  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  as  in  the 
case  of  ropes,  stretchers,  king-posts,  tie-beams,  &c. 

9ndly.  It  may  be  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
straiu,  or  by  a  force  acting  either  perpendicularly  or 
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obliquL-ly  t<j  its  teogch.  «  m  the  c 

Joists,  &c. 

3rdly.  A  lieani  or  bar  roar  abo  be  immytd  by  m 
pressure  exerl<>d  m  llie  dimtioa  of  te  length,  as  in 
the  ca^j  of  pillars,  posts,  and  tnw-benns. 

4thly.  It  may  he  lwbl«l  or  vrembed  by  a  force 
0^ing  III  a  perpendicular  direcdon.  at  the  extKmity 
fff  a  lever  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  axle  of 
3  -wheel,  the  U-ver  of  a  prtss,  &c. 

These  sfiverul  cases  will  form  the  subject  of  inquiry 
in  tiic  following  pages. 


Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  J^rtd  Qskmtm  of 

the  Fibres  of  different  kinds  of  Wood, 
2.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  by  the  expression _/orM 
of  direct  cohesion  of  bodies,  or  simply  direct  cohesion, 
that  force  by  which  the  fibres  or  particles  of  a  body 
resist  a  separation,  and  which  must  ultimately  be 
traced  to  that  unknown  canse  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  under  the  denomination  of  corpuscular 
attraction. 

This  is  by  far  tlie  simjdest  strain  of  the  four  above 
alluded  to  with  regard  to  its  meclianical  action  ;  but 
the  most  difficult  to  submit  to  experiment,  in  conse- 
i]uence  of  the  enormous  forces  that  are  requisite  to 
produce  the  rupture  even  on  pieces  of  small  diraen- 
nions,  and  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  applying 
those  forces  in  tlie  direct  line  of  the  fibres  of  the 
IkmIv  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  first  rupture  may 
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be  occasioned  by  some  unequal  action  of  the  weight 
on  a  part  of  the  fibres  only,  or  by  some  force  of 
torsion  whereby  a  part  of  them  may  be  wrenched 
asunder. 

The  consequence  in  either  case  is,  that  the  force 
of  direct  cohesion  will  be  estimated  at  less  than  ita 
real  value ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  so  little  agreement  is  found  in  the  results 
of  such  experiments  as  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  this  determination.  The  strength  of  different 
woods  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  timber,  are  also  very  different,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Musscheubroeck,  Robi- 
son,  Buffon,  and  others;  but,  as  regards  this  dif- 
ference, we  still  unfortunately  meet  with  strange 
discrepancies.  Musschenbroeck's  experiments  were 
made  with  great  care,  and  he  has  given  a  very  minute 
detail  of  them,  particularly  those  on  ash  and  walnut. 
In  these  he  states  the  weights  required  to  tear  asunder 
slips  taken  from  the  four  sides  of  the  tree,  and  on 
each  side  in  a  regular  succession  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  His  pieces  were  all  formed  into 
slips  fitted  to  his  apparatns,  and  cut  down  to  the 
form  ofparallelopipedons  of  |th  an  inch  square,  and 
therefore  ^^th  of  a  square  inch  section ;  and  the 
several  weights  required  to  produce  the  rupture 
when  the  rods  are  reduced  to  a  square  inch,  are  as 
stated  in  the  following  Table : 
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3.  Musscfienbroeck't  results  on  the  Strettyth  of  Direct 
Cohesion. 


LoCDst-tree 
Jugeb  .  . 
Beech,  Oak 


20,100 
18.500 
17.300 
15.500 
13,900 
13,200 
12.500 
12,500 
12.000 
11,800 
10.000 


Pomegmtate 
Lemon  .  . 
TamariDd 


9,750 
9.3SO 

8.750 

Fir 8,330 

Walnut 8,130 

Pitch  Pine     ....     7,650 

Quince 6.750 

Cvpre» 6,000 

Poplar 5,500 

Cedat ' 4,880 


In  these  experiments,  it  was  found,  that  the  wood 
immediately  STirrounding  the  pith  or  heart  was  the 
weakest.  Dr.  Ilobison  also  asserts,  under  the  article 
Strength,  'Encyclopedia  Britaunica,'  from  his  own 
observation  on  very  lart/e  oaks  and  firs,  that  the  heart 
was  weaker  than  the  exterior  parts.  He  ob-serves 
also,  that  the  wood  next  the  bark,  commonly  called 
the  white,  or  sap,  is  again  weaker  than  the  rest ;  and 
that,  generally,  the  greatest  strength  is  found  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  sap. 

With  regard  to  our  experiments,  they  were  not 
particularly  directed  towards  this  inquiry ;  but,  in 
moat  cases,  the  heaviest  wood  was  found  the  strongest; 
Bud  this  was  generally  the  case  with  those  parts  that 
grew  nearest  tlie  centre  of  the  trunk,  and  nearest  to 
the  root,  provided  it  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
latter  as  not  to  be  very  cross-grained.     M.  Girard  ' 

'  See  MuHBchenbroeck's  'System  of  Natural  Fhiloaophv,'  pub- 
liahed  after  hh  death,  by  Lulofe,  3  vols,  4to ;  or  the  French  trans- 
la^n  of  the  same,  by  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  Paris.  1760. 

*  TnUi  Analytique  de  la  Resistance  dei  Solidet. 


^ 
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is  also  of  the  same  opinion,  stating  it  as  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  strongest  part  of  a  tree  is 
nearest  the  centre. 

4.  From  this  contrariety  of  results,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  :  the  probability  is, 
that  ranch  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  timber,  and 
on  the  soil  in  which  it  was  grown.  Wliilc  the  tree 
is  advancing  in  its  growth,  the  last-formed  wootl, 
that  is,  the  exterior  parts,  are  probably  weaker  than 
the  heart;  but  when  a  tree  has  attained  complete 
maturity,  and  approaches,  though  imperceptibly, 
towards  decay,  the  circumstances  may  be  reversed ; 
the  e.\terior  parts,  or  last-formed  wood,  becoming 
harder  and  stronger,  while  the  central  parts  are  be- 
ginning to  experience  that  dissolution  which  ulti- 
mately pervades  the  whole.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Dr.  Robison  states  his  timbers  to  be  vo-y  large ; 
and  Musschenbroeck's  must  have  likewise  been  of 
considerable  size,  from  the  number  of  slips  he  was 
able  to  cut  out  between  the  centre  and  circumference : 
both  whicli  circumstances  seem  to  give  a  degree  of 
probability  to  the  above  suggestions. 

Very  nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  of  this  subject 
by  Du  Hamel,  in  bis  work,  'Sur  I'Exploitation  des 
Bois,'  where  the  same  ideas  are  given,  not  (as  those 
above)  merely  as  conjectures,  biit  as  facts,  drawn 
from  numerous  experiments  and  observations.  The 
author  concludes  his  chapter  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows: "Si  ce  que  nous  venons  d'avancer  est  vrai,  il 
faut  necessairemeut  que  le  bois  qui  est  vers  le  centre 
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(lu  pied  d'un  arbre,  encore  en  crue,  aoit  plus  pesant 
que  celiii  qui  est  au  haut  de  la  tige,  et  daus  toutes  lea 
parties  de  I'arbre ;  que  celui  qui  est  au  centre,  doit 
etre  plus  pesant  que  celui  qui  est  it  la  circonference. 
Au  contraire,  quaud  les  arbres  sout  sur  leur  retour, 
le  bois  du  centre  doit  etre  moius  pesant  que  celui  qui 
est  plus  pr^s  de  la  superflcie,  a  cause  de  Talteration 
qu'il  a  soufferte.  C'est  un  fait  que  nous  avons  verifie 
par  plusieurs  experiences," 

The  work  above  referred  to  by  Du  Hamel  contains 
many  very  curious  and  interesting  experiments  con- 
nected witb  this  subject,  as  to  the  chemical  analysis 
and  natural  decomposition  of  wood  ;  of  the  quality  of 
different  woods,  as  depending  upon  the  nature  of  tlie 
soil,  &c. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the  latter  point,  the  author  concludes  that 
the  best  oaks,  elms,  and  other  great  trees,  are  the  pro- 
duce of  good  lands,  rather  of  a  dry  than  of  a  moist 
quality  :  they  have  a  fine  and  clear  bark  ;  the  sap  is 
thinner  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ; 
the  ligneous  layers  are  less  thick,  but  are  more  ad- 
herent the  one  to  the  other,  and  have  a  greater  uni- 
foimity  of  texture,  than  trees  which  gro%v  in  moister 
situations.  The  grain  of  these  woods  is  fine  and  com- 
pact ;  and  when  they  are  examined  with  a  good  glass, 
their  pores  are  observed  to  be  filled  with  a  species  of 
varnish, or  glutinous  matter, strongly  adlierent, which 
gives  them  commonly  a  pale  yellow  colour,  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  trees  that  are  tlie 
growth  of  a  different  soil. 
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Also,  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  their 
pores,  they  are  more  dense  and  heavy,  become  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  resist  the  attack  of  worms. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  tree  growing  in  such 
soil  as  that  above  described,  is  to  that  of  a  similar 
tree  in  a  wet  marshy  situation,  frequently  as  7  to  5; 
and  the  weights  which  a  similar  beam  will  support 
without  breaking,  in  the  two  cases,  are  in  about  the 
ratio  of  5  to  4. 

May  not  this  account  for  the  superior  quality  of 
the  Sussex  oak  ?  which  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Hookey,  timber-master  in  Deptford  Dockyard,  he 
has  always  found  to  be  the  best  for  strength  and 
durability :  that  the  next  in  quality  is  that  which 
grows  in  the  south-west  parts  of  Kent,  and  the 
north-east  parts  of  Hampshire. 


5.  As  to  the  density  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
same  tree,  and  of  the  centre  and  external  parts, 
much  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  timber  when 
felled ;  but  generally,  in  a  sound  tree,  the  density 
is  found  to  decrease  from  the  butt  upwards,  and 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  On  the 
former  point,  the  following  experiments,  the  result 
of  many  years'  observation,  which  have  been  made 
with  great  care  by  Mr.  B.  Couch,  timber-master 
in  Plymouth  Dockyard,  are  highly  valuable;  and 
they  are  given  in  preference  to  those  of  Du  Hamel ; 
not  only  on  account  of  their  containing  a  greater 
variety  of  woods,  but  because  the  results  are  given 
in  weights  and  measures  which  are  more  familiar 
to  English  engineers. 
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6.  To  the  same  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the 
foUowiag  Table  relative  to  tlte  loss  of  weight  903- 
tained  by  oak  in  seasoning.  The  eight  pieces  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  were  English 
oak,  varying  from  3  inches  to  10§  inches  in  thick- 
neai,  aod  from  24  inclies  to  40  inches  in  length  ; 
the  particulars  of  which  are  stated  in  the  three 
upper  lines  in  the  following  Table;  the  dimensions 
there  given  being  those  of  the  pieces  when  first 
taken  from  the  saw-pits  in  their  rough  state,  viz., 
without  plauing;  and  not  being  originally  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  these  experiments,  most  of  the  di- 
mensions are  found  partly  fractional. 

These  several  pieces  were  laid  on  the  beams  of  a 
smith's  shop,  and  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
forges  that  the  fire  might  only  operate  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  air  dry.  They  were  converted  from 
trees  just  received  from  the  forest,  and  were  weighed 
every  month,  from  February,  1810,  to  August,  1812 ; 
at  which  latter  period,  it  was  observed  that  the 
larger  pieces  lost  but  little  of  their  weight,  and  the 
weighing  of  them  monthly  was  therefore  discon- 
tinued, and  only  performed  annually,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  Table  :  from  which  it  appears  that  the 

Tola!  weight,  February,  1810,  was  972iflM. 
Ditto.  Auguat,  1815       ....  S30J 

Weight  lost     .     .     .     .  341J 

That  is,  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight  is  lost  in 
seasoning- 
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The  specific  gravity  of  No.  1,  before  seasoning, 
was  1074,  and  after  that  process  only  720 ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  specific  gravity  of  oak  is  always 
within  these  limits ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  seldom  much 
exceeds  the  greatest,  or  &lls  below  the  least  of  these 
numbers. 


1& 
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TABLE  OF   EXPERIMENTS 

MLATIT*    TO    THK    LOBS    OF    WBIOHT    IN    BBAflONlNO    BSOLIBH     OAK.            | 

"—                        1 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

So.  7. 

So.e. 

l«ha 

I     hn 

DCll«. 

Inchn 

liifl.« 

iwh= 

i«k«. 

t«b«. 

i««a 

m 

1^ 

304 

311 

391  ■ 

"aoi' 

37i 

58) 

BrMiUfa 

I6J 

16^ 

m 

16S 

12) 

n* 

HI 

Dl*"' 

iH 

9* 

9* 

'i 

6 

H 

* 

3 

rMMi<(Wa|M»g. 

Dm. 

lb.. 

B». 

it». 

B.. 

tu. 

lb>. 

Da. 

Fdmiwy.lSlO., 

lS3i 

133 

1G1 

1041 

1631 

771 

92 

74 

UtKh 

154i 

1231 

1351 

99 

711 

821 

65 

April 

1491 

MB 

I51| 

96 

1421 

6B) 

7K 

60 

Sh.          ..  . 

ml 

113 

H7 

921 

1351 

66 1 

75 

56 

joi::;::;:::: 

1401 

lOU 
lUli 
104 

1431 

901 

1301 

64 

711 

531 

Joly 

1351 

B81 

127 

62 

691 

51 

Augort 

1391 

87 

123) 

61 

671 

50      , 

8q*nnber 

133 

102 

1371 

851 

121 

59J 

Cfi 

49 

oSdber 

1311 

101 

136 

841 

1191 

581 

65 

*H 

1301 

1341 

1171 

581 

641 

47 

th^ba '.'.'.'.'. 

1291 

99 

1341 

B3i 

1171 

58 

63) 

47      1 

JMDUT.IBLI.. 

129 

99 

1331 

821 

116) 

571 

631 

47 

fAn-ry' 

1301 

1001 

135 

84 

118 

67* 

65 

47 

M«eh.. 

1271 

132 

811 

115 

57 

621 

47 

April' 

127* 

97 

132] 

B3 

581 

64 

46* 

IfH 

12^1 

9G( 

130 

BOl 

113 

56 1 

61) 

46) 

r.^:.: 

1241 

951 
96 

1291 

791 

112 

55) 

61 

i? 

July* 

1241 
1211 

1291 
127 

801 
781 

112 

55) 

621 
601 

Angort 

931 

109 

45 

Sept«nb« 

122 

921 

1271 

791 

109 

56 

59 

45 

Oclotier 

1191 

92 

1251 

7-1 

loai 

54 

59 

4& 

121 

9.11 

1261 

77 

110 

56 

59 

*H 

December 

1191 

911 

125 

771 

lom 

54 

59 

45 

J>DUNr;,lB12.. 

119 

911 

1241 

761 

1071 

531 

59 

45 

ftebmuj 

IISI 

911 

124 

76} 

107( 

531 

59 

45 

Uii«b 

IlHl 

91 

124 

76J 

1071 

531 

591 

45 

April 

1171 
1171 

901 
901 

123 

761 

1061 

53} 

58) 
581 

*H 

Mh. 

1221 

75) 

1061 

53 

45 
45 

4H 

jone.:::::::: 

1161 

SOI 

751 

106 

52) 

58 

891 

1211 
121 

751 

521 

52j 

581 

581 

Au^'iflia*.'.! 

1151 

89 

1051 

Augu>t,lB13... 

111* 

851 

1161 

721 

1031 

511 

571 

45 

AoBll«.I814... 

loei 

85 

1141 

711 

103 

57i 

*H 

Angart,iai5... 

1061 

841 

1121 

701 

1021 

511 

571 

45 

*^ 

err  much  rain  liDce  lut  weighed.                                               M 

J  S 

•  C 

^nstaat  rain  foi  two  dayi  previaui  to  neigliing.                        ^| 
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The  lo99  of  weight  in  the  preceding  experiments 
was  more  rapid  than  in  the  similar  experiments  of 
Du  Hamel :  but  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  trees  grow,  as  the  timber  of 
moist  land  loses  more  of  its  weight  in  seasoning  than 
that  which  is  the  produce  of  a  drier  and  better  soil. 


7.  The  process  of  seasoning  may  be  facilitated  by 
boiling,  steaming,  &c.,  as  appears  from  tiie  follow- 
ing experiments  of  Mr.  Hookey.  The  three  pieces 
marked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  English  oak,  each 
four  feet  long,  and  three  inches  square;  all  cut  from 
the  same  timber.  No.  1  was  placed  in  the  steam 
kiln  for  twelve  hours ;  No.  2  was  boiled  for  the 
same  time  in  fvesh  water;  and  No.  3  was  left  in 
its  natural  state.  The  weights  of  the  three  pieces, 
previous  to  the  experiment,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  for  half  a  year  afterwards,  were  as  stated 
below. 


July 

Angnst 

September . . 
October  . .  . . 
November . . 


16  121 


16  15 


Each  of  the  pieces  was  placed  in  the  same  place, 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  same  position,  (i,  e.  vcr- 
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ticaily,)  after  the  experiment,  and  were  ccmtiinicd 
BO  during  the  six  months  that  their  weights  were 
taken. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  tlie  process  of 
seasoning  went  on  more  rapidly  in  t!ie  piece  that 
was  steamed  than  in  that  whicli  was  boiled;  but 
that  in  the  latter,  the  process  was  carried  on  much 
quicker  than  in  the  piece  which  was  left  in  its 
natural  state : 

The  fint  had  ita  ipedfic  gnvity  rednced  from  1050  to  744. 

The  second from  1084  to  788, 

And  Ihe  third from  1080  to  928. 

We  must  look  to  the  philosopher  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  in  these  results, 
Mr.  Hookey'  accounts  for  the  facts  by  supposing, 
that  the  process  of  boiling  or  steaming  dissolves  the 
pithy  substance  contained  in  the  air  tubes,  by  which 
means  the  latter  fluid  circulates  more  freely,  and 
that  the  seasoning  thereby  proceeds  with  greater 
rapidity. 

8.  From  the  several  experiments  above  given, 
and  from  others  found  in  l)u  Hamel's  work  above 
referred  to,  it  appears, 

1.  That  the  density  of  the  same  species  of  timber, 
and  In  the  same  climate,  but  on  different  soils,  will 
vary  as  much  as  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five;  and 

"  To  this  gentleman  is  due  the  ingenious  idea  of  bending  large 
ehip  timbers. — See  '  Transactions  of  the  Sucict)-  of  Arts,'  vol.  zxsii. 
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that  the  strength  of  the  same  will  be,  both  before 
and  after  seasoning,  in  nearly  the  ratio  of  five  to 
four. 

2.  In  healthy  trees,  or  those  which  have  not 
already  passed  their  prime,  the  density  of  the  butt 
is  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  top  in  about  the  ratio 
of  four  to  three,  and  that  of  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, as  seven  to  five. 

3.  The  contrary  occurs  when  the  tree  is  left 
standing  after  it  has  acquired  full  maturity ;  viz.  the 
butt  will  in  this  case  be  specifically  lighter  than  the 
top,  and  the  centre  tlian  the  outward  part  of  the 
trunk  within  the  bark. 

4.  Tliat  oak,  in  seasoning,  loses  at  least  one-third 
of  its  original  weight;  and  this  process  is  much 
facilitated  by  steaming  or  boiling. 

On  these  subjects,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  others, 
relative  to  the  quality  of  timber,  &c.,  which  do  not 
properly  fell  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Treatise  of  Du  Hainel  above  men- 
tioned, where  he  will  find  much  useful  and  import- 
ant information. 


Experhnaits  made  for  determining  the  Strength  of 
Direct  Cohesion  of  different  Woods. 


9.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  mechanical  operation  in  this  kind  of  fracture 
b  by  far  the  most  simple  of  tlio  four  alluded  to,  yet 
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it  is  the  most  difficult  to  submit  to  actual  experiment 
in  wood  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  some  consideration, 
and  one  or  two  failures,  that  we  were  led  to  adopt 
the  apparatus  exhibited  In  Plate  I. 

Here  AB,  fig.  1,  represents  one  of  the  pieces  whose 
strength  is  to  be  determined,  its  whole  length  being 
12  inches ;  the  length  of  each  square  end  3^  inches, 
and  the  side  of  the  square  end  IJ  inch :  the  inter- 
mediate part  of  5  inches  was  turned  in  an  excel- 
lent instrument,  by  a  very  correct  workman,'"  and 
brought  down  in  the  centre  to  ^rd  or  ^tii  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;"  but  the  otiier  cylindrical  parts  were 
made  each  ^  inch  in  diameter.  CC,  DD,  fig.  2, 
represent  two  strong  iron  bars,  brought  to  the  form 
shown  in  the  Plate;  GG  are  two  screws  which  are 
passed  through  the  holes  HH,  in  the  bar  DD,  and 
are  there  screwed  fast  by  tlie  nuts  I,  I ;  E,  E,  are 
two  semicircular  collars,  riveted  one  to  each  bar, 
which,  when  the  two  are  fixed  together,  form  a 
circular  plate,  as  represented  iu  fig.  4.  The  circular 
hollow  parts  e,  e,  are  f  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  fit 
exactly  the  larger  part  of  the  cylinder  shown  in  fig.  1. 
These  bars,  after  being  screwed  together,  were  rested 
on  their  supports,  as  in  fig.  4,  and,  as  the  workmen 


'"  Mr.  Short,  modeller  to  the  Roval  Military  Academ}'. 

"  Ai  it  was  difficult  to  measure  very  exactly  the  diameter  of 
the  small  cylinder,  it  was  found  by  wiodiug  a  fine  tliread  of  silk 
ten  times  about  it,  and  then  dividing  its  length  by  tbe  number  of 
volutions,  in  order  to  get  the  mean  circumfereuce,  and  hence  the 
diameter. 
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express  it,  brought  out  of  jotndmg,  and  accurately 
adjusted  to  a  horizontal  position  by  a  spirit  level. 

The  two  iron  boxes  MNO,  M'N'O',  fig.  3,  were 
made  exactly  to  fit  the  square  liuad  B,  of  fig.  1, 
having  also  two  semicircular  holes  at  top,  correctly 
fitted  to  the  larger  part  of  the  cylinder;  these  were 
shut  by  passing  the  bolts  through  the  holes  N,  M, 
and  were  thus  secured  by  the  two  shears  shown  in 
fig.  4. 

Having  thus  described  the  separate  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  tlie  reader  will  perceive  at  once  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment; viz.  the  head  A,  of  fig.  1,  was  placed  above 
tJie  collar  EE,  fig.  2,  the  upper  larger  cylindrical 
part  of  fig.  1  being  placed  in  the  hollow  i)arts  e,  e, 
of  fig.  2,  when  the  two  parts  were  securely  fixed 
together  by  the  nuts  and  screws  I,  0;  I,  G.  In  the 
same  manner  the  lower  end  B,  of  fig.  1,  was  en- 
closed in  the  two  iron  boxes  MNO,  M'N'O',  fig.  3, 
and  fastened  in  that  position  by  means  of  the  bolts, 
seen  in  fig.  4,  and  the  shears  above  described.  The 
whole  was  then  rested  on  the  props,  fig.  4 ;  and  the 
hook  of  the  scale  being  inserted  in  the  circular  hole 
fonned  by  O,  O',  fig.  3,  the  whole  was  ready  for 
the  experiment,  as  shown  at  large  in  the  former 
figure. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  the  wedges 
shown  in  the  Plate  were  introduced  under  the  scale, 
to  keep  it  steady,  while  the  lai^er  weights  were 
put  in  ;  the  former  were  then  removed,  and  smaller 
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weights  added  in  succession  till  the  fracture  took 
place. 

The  weights  were  10-inch,  8-inch,  and  5^-inch 
shells,  loaded  each  with  as  many  musket  balls  as 
brought  them  respectively  to  100  lbs.,  SOttis.,  and 
15  fts.  A  few  common  weights  of  7  lbs.,  4  K>9., 
2  flis.,  &c.,  were  also  employed  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  an  experiment,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  weight  by  small  degrees. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  as  a  slight  vibra- 
tion of  the  scale  might  cause  a  fracture  in  the  small 
cylinder  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  weight, 
four  small  braces  were  made  use  of,  one  at  each 
comer  of  the  scale,  to  prevent  any  such  motion. 
These  were  attached  to  the  four  inward  legs  of  the 
stand,  which  are  omitted  in  the  Plate,  to  avoid  a 
complication  of  parts. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  Table. 
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TABLE    I. 
10.  Experimentt  on  the  Direct  Cohesion  of  different  Woods. 


No.  of 
eiperi- 

Nimei  of 

Specific 
gravit)'. 

CiMum- 
ference. 

IT. 

Wright 
reduced  to 

MeonvaJua 
of  direct  CO- 
hesiaD  on  ■ 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

Fir 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 

105 
I-IO 
110 
105 
111 
105 

1140 
1260 
1191 
1160 
1213 
1180 

1-2993 
13073 
12037 
13220 
12371 
13448 

U2857 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

581 
564 
601 
611 
532 
590 

1  10 
110 

1-10 
110 
IIO 

MO 

1059 
1201 
1094 
1130 
1076 
1112 

11000 
12472 
11360 
11736 
11180 
11548 

M1549 

The  first  six  experiments  were  made  upon  the  fragmeats  of  the 
4  foot  pieces  (Art.  88),  which  were  the  same  also  as  the  tri- 
angular pieces,  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  and  8  (Art.  93),  were  cut  from. 

These  pieces  were  all  cut  from  a  plank  remarkably  free  from 
knots  and  irreguIaritieB,  which  throughout  gave  more  uniform 
results  than  any  other  specimen. 

No.  7,  broke  by  a  part  of  the  fibres  drawing  out  of  the  bead  of 
the  piece :  it  was  probably  first  broken  by  an  accidental  motion 
of  the  scale. 

No.  9,  broke  by  the  whole  of  the  middle  cylinder  drawing  out 
of  the  bead,  to  the  length  of  about  2  inches,  where  there  was  a 
knot,  which  might  break  otf  the  continuation  of  the  fibres.  The 
othen  were  all  complete  fractures. 
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TABLE    I. 


11.  Experiments 

on  the  Direct  Cohesion 

of  different  Woods 

Meight 

Mean 

No.  of 

reduced  to 

value  of 

experi- 

Names of 

Specific 

Circmn- 

Weiglit 

a  sqnare 

direct 

ments. 

the  woods. 

gravity. 

ference. 

in  tbs. 

inch. 

cohesion. 

13 

Ash 

594 

•8800 

1100 

178r)0 

1 

14 

do. 

611 

•9000 

1096 

17003 

y 17207 

15 

do. 

611 

•8750 

10-24 

16770 

J 

16 

do. 

600 

•8375 

881 

15784 

1 

17 

do. 

600 

•8625 

1025 

17315 

VI 6947 

18 

do. 

600 

•8750 

1081 

17742 

/ 

19 

Beech 

712 

•880 

716 

1 1  Q'2(i 

1 

20 

do. 

694 

•890 

721 

11437 

W1467 

21 

do. 

700 

•900 

731 

11338 

J 

22 

Oak 

770 

110 

856 

8889 

1 

23 

do. 

770 

110 

887 

9211 

)■  9198 

24 

do. 

770 

110 

908 

9494 

J 

25 

do. 

920 

•8800 

740 

12008 

-j 

26 

do. 

920 

•8750 

712 

11660 

> 11580 

27 

do. 

920 

•8900 

698 

11072 

J 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments, except  that  No.  4  of  the  ash,  viz.  No.  16  above,  was  ob- 
served to  twist,  during  the  action  of  the  weight,  about  7^°,  but 
the  fracture  took  place  in  the  small  part  of  the  cylinder :  as  this 
piece,  however,  bore  less  weight  than  any  other  of  the  ash,  it  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  above  circumstance;  a  similar 
effect  was  observed  in  the  specimens  of  mahogany,  as  stated  in 
the  following  page. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15  were  made 
from  the  fragments  of  the  2-inch  square  ash  pieces.  Art.  98  ;  those 
of  the  beech  from  the  fragments  of  the  similar  pieces.  Art.  99. 

The  first  three  oak  pieces  were  off  the  same  plank  as  the  several 
battens.  Art.  96.  It  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  English  oak,  which 
had  been  a  considerable  time  in  store,  and  was  perfectly  dry : 
the  other  specimen,  viz.  Nos.  25,  26,  and  27,  appears,  from  its 
specific  gravity,  to  have  been  more  recently  felled :  it  was  also  of 
a  cloeer  texture. 
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12.  Experiment!  i 


TABLE   I, 
1  the  Direct  Cohesion  0/ different  fVoods. 


No.  of 
erperi- 
menU. 

the  woods. 

Spcciflc 

gnvity. 

Cireom- 

ference. 

infts. 

Weight 
rediKred  to 

inch. 

M«u> 

n\ne  of 
direct 
cohesion. 

2S 
29 
30 

Teak 
do. 
do. 

86ff 
SCO 
8(iO 

•8625 
-8625 
■8625 

868 
900 
912 

14662 
15203 
I54U5 

U5O9O 

31 
32 
33 

Bnx 

do. 
do. 

9G0 
960 
1024 

■8625 
■8625 

-8625 

1168 
1160 

1200 

19730 
19595 

20348 

1 19891 

34 
35 
36 

Pear 
do. 
do. 

646 
646 

646 

■8625 

■8500 
■8625 

683 
523 
523 

11537 

9096 
8834 

I  9822 

37 

38 
39 

Mahogany 
do. 
do. 

637 
G37 
637 

M12.i 

M12.T 
1  1125 

783 
783 
8IU 

7950 
7950 
8-J24 

>  8041 

Nob.  28,  29,  and  30  were  from  a  piece  of  teak  which  had  been 
taken  from  an  old  ship.  Some  other  specimens  were  tried,  but 
the  results  were  eo  irregular,  that  it  would  he  nseleas  to  give 
them  ;  and  exactly  the  same  occurred  in  the  first  experiments  on 
the  transverse  strain  of  this  wood. 

In  the  first  two  experiments  on  box,  the  small  part  of  the 
cylinder  drew  out  of  the  head,  which  waa  5^  inches  in  lengtli, 
hat  not  so  perfectly  as  in  the  fir  piece  already  mentioned ;  the 
part  that  drew  out  being  very  tapering,  so  that  we  could  but 
barely  see  through  the  hole  thus  formed.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that,  although  the  mean  strength  amounts  to  nearly  20,000  lbs. 
upon  a  square  inch,  this  is  still  short  of  the  absolute  strength  of 
direct  cohesion  of  this  wood. 

The  same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  mahogany,  but 
it  proceeded  from  a  different  cau.se ;  viz,  the  twisting  of  the 
pieces,  which,  in  oil  the  experiments,  wrenched  the  fibres  asunder, 
instead  of  drawing  them  apart.  The  effect  seems  to  have  been 
exactly  the  same  as  would  happen  to  a  weight  suspended  to  a 
rope,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  untwist ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  fibres  of  the  tree  had  acquired,  in  their  growth, 
a  similar  situation  with  regard  to  each  other  as  the  component 
fibres  of  the  rope,  but  of  course  in  a  much  smaller  degree. 
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13.  Experiments  an  the  Lateral  Adhesion  of  Fir. 

It  is  stated  in  a  few  of  the  preceding  experiments, 
that  the  fibres,  instead  of  breaking,  as  was  intended, 
in  some  instances  drew  out,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  the  head  of  the  pieces,  notwithstanding  these 
were,  in  one  instance,  more  than  6  inches  in  length. 
This  circumstance  suggested  the  following  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  head  of  the  piece  was  bored 
down  very  accurately  to  the  distances  stated  in  the 
third  column,  viz.  to  the  insertion  of  the  smaller 
cylinder  into  the  greater  part;  the  several  pieces 
were  then  suspended,  as  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, and  the  weights  put  on  as  usual,  till  the 
separation  took  place;  that  is,  till  the  small  part 
was  drawn  out,  or  broken. 
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LATERAL    ADHESION. 


Metn  Tiluc 

ofUleralco- 

b«iot>on 

of  the 

Length 

Circnm- 

Weight  in 

one  inch 

oar  inch 

tDEnli, 

Hii. 

»arf»ee. 

1 

Fir. 

1-625 

11 

996 

536 

-] 

2 

do. 

1-625 

1-13 

1187 

621 

3 

do. 

1-625 

1-13 

1117 

384 

Usa 

4 

do. 

1-375 

115 

1066 

634 

5 

do. 

1-500 

113 

1000 

578 

6 

do. 

1-500 

1-13 

1000 

578 

-J 

No8.  1,  3,  and  5  were  drawn  out  very  completely;  the  part 
which  came  oat  being  nearly  as  perfect  a  cylinder  as  that  which 
was  turned  :  the  other  three  were  more  or  less  irregular. 

Noc.  2  and  4  twisted  at  least  10°  before  the  separation  took 
place. 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  lateral  adhesion  is  not 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  direct  cohesion  in  fir.  With  the 
other  woods  we  did  not  attempt  any  experiments. 

14.  From  a  mean  derived  from  the  preceding 
experiments,  and  employing  only  the  nearest  whole 
numbers,  it  appears  that  the  strength  of  direct  co- 
hesioii  on  a  square  inch  of 

fbi. 

Box,  is  abont 20,000 

Ash 17,000 

Teak 15.000 

Fir 12,000 

Beech 11,500 

Oak        10,000 

Pear        9.800 

Mahogany 8,000 

Also,  that  the  strength  of  the  lateral  adhesion  of 
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the  fibres  in  fir  is  about  equal  to  600  lbs.  on  a 
square  inch. 

Some  of  these  numbers  differ  considerably  from 
those  given  by  Musschenbroeck,  as  is  stated  in 
Art.  3;  on  which  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  preceding  experiments,  from  which 
the  above  results  are  drawn,  were  made  with  every 
possible  care  that  the  delicacy  of  the  operation  re- 
quired. 

15.  Practical  Mule. — Since  the  strength  of  direct 
cohesion  must  necessarily  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  fibres,  or  to  the  area  of  the  section,  it 
follows,  that  the  strength  of  any  rod  will  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  inches  in  its 
section  by  the  corresponding  tabular  number,  as 
given  above. 

This,  however,  gives  the  absolute  strength,  or 
rather  the  weight  that  would  destroy  the  bar ;  and 
practical  men  assert,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  this  ought  to  be  employed.  I  have,  however,  left 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  weight  hanging 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  without  per- 
ceiving the  least  change  in  the  state  of  the  fibres, 
or  any  diminution  of  their  ultimate  strength. 


On  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Timber. 

16.  By  the  transverse  strength  of  timber  is  to  be 
understood  the  resistance  which  this  material  op- 
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poses  to  a  force  or  weight  acting  upon  it  trans- 
versely to  its  length,  either  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  ;  and  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  cousiderations,  viz. : 

1st.  The  mechanical  strain  which  a  given  force 
acting  in  a  given  direction  produces  on  the  section 
of  fracture. 

2dly.  The  nature  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
fibres  to  resist  this  strain. 

3dly.  The  actual  strength  of  the  fibres  when 
thus  excited ;  which  of  course  varies  considerably 
in  woods  of  different  kinds. 

The  two  former  are  merely  questions  relating  to 
theoretical  mechanics  and  geometry,  while  the  latter 
is  wholly  experimental. 


Mechanism  of  the  Transverse  Strain. 
17.  A  beam  of  timber  ACIF,  fig.  I,  Plate  II., 
fixed  with  one  end  in  a  wall,  and  loaded  with  a 
weight  W  at  the  other,  will  be  deflected  from  its 
first  horizontal  position  AH,  into  an  oblique  direc- 
tion A  F,  fig.  2,  supposing  it  for  the  present  inflexible 
in  every  point,  except  in  the  section  of  fracture  AC. 
And  this  deflection,  as  we  shall  see,  takes  place  about 
a  line  denoted  by  n  in  the  figure  (called  the  neutral 
axis)  within  the  centre  of  fracture,  which  it  is  very 
important  to  determine,  when  we  are  considering 
the  nature  of  the  resisting  forces  of  the  fibres;  but 
at  present  our  object  is  merely   to  estimate   the 
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exciting  or  straining  force,  which  is  obviously  the 
product  of  the  weight  into  the  effective  length  of 
the  lever  nF;  that  is,  analytically  denoting  the 
strain  ^y  f; 

/=bF.  cobbFB.  W.  or 
/=  /  COB  A  W. 
denoting  n  F  by  /,  the  weight  by  W,  and  the  angle 
n  FB  of  deflection  by  A . 

It  will  be  observed,  that  n  F  is  not  the  length  of 
the  beam,  but  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from 
the  point  on  which  the  weight  is  suspended ;  nor  is 
the  angle  7jFB  actually  the  angle  of  deflection  of 
the  beam ;  but  as  the  depth  of  beams  is  generally 
amall  in  comparison  of  their  length,  and  the  depth 
of  the  neutral  axis  still  smaller,  we  shall  in  what 
follows,  except  the  contrary  be  expressed,  consider 
/  as  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  A  as  the  angle  of 
deflection,  as  it  will  simplify  the  investigation,  and 
can  produce  no  sensible  error. 

When  a  beam,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  one  end 
into  a  wall,  is  merely  rested  on  a  support  at  its 
middle  point,  and  loaded  at  each  end,  the  tension  of 
the  upper  fibre  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  former 
case;  the  length  of  the  beam  in  the  latter  instance 
being  supposed  double  what  it  is  in  the  former ; 
that  is,  supposing  the  beam  FF',  fig.  3,  to  be 
double  A  F,  fig,  2,  then  the  three  weights  being 
equal,  the  tension  of  the  fibre  A.b,  in  both  cases, 
will  be  the  same ;  excepting  only  so  much  of  it  as 
depends  upon  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  deflection, 
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which  in  fig.  3  will  be  only  half  that  in  fig.  2 :  the 
same  general  expression,  however,  will  apply  in  both 
cases,  by  merely  changing  I  in  the  former  into  ^  I 
in  the  latter ;  so  that  we  shall  have  tn  tliis  case 
/=  i  /  COB  A  W. 

18.  Now,  a  beam  resting  on  a  fulcrum  C,  in  the 
middle  of  its  length,  as  in  fig.  3,  and  acted  upon 
by  two  weights  W,  W,  has  commonly  been  con- 
sidered in  the  same  state,  with  regard  to  the  strain 
upon  it,  as  the  equal  beam  FF',  fig.  4,  which  is 
rested  on  the  two  props  FF',  and  loaded  with  a 
double  weight  P,  at  its  centre:  and  this  is  suffi- 
ciently correct  in  all  common  cases,  although  not 
strictly  so  when  the  deflection  of  the  beam  is  con- 
siderable, as  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  resistance 
of  the  props  is  not  made  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  vertical  weight  P,  but  perpendicular  to 
the  arms  of  the  lever  F  »,  F'  n ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  beam  is,  with  regard  to  its  strain,  kept  in  equi- 
librio  by  the  action  of  the  three  forces,  F  0,  F'  O, 
and  OR;  the  former,  FO,  F'O,  being  supposed 
perpendicular  to  Fn,  F'n. 

The  reaction  of  the  fulcrums  F,  F',  will  therefore 
be  to  the  weight  P,  as  F  O  to  half  O  R,  or  O  C ;  or 
as  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  FOn,  or  n  F'C; 
that  is,  as  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection. 

Hence,  when  a  beam  is  rested  upon  two  fixed 
props,  and  loaded  at  its  middle  point  by  any  weight 
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P,  the  strain  upon  that  middle  point,  arising  from 
the  reaction  of  the  props,  will  be  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  as 

FO    p 
O  C  :  O  F  : :  i  P  :  --^,  or 
*  20C 

.          ,       ,  „       P  rad  P 

cos  A  :  rad  ::  f  F  :  ^ ^,  =  or 


2  cos  A  2  cos  A 

taking  radius  equal  to  unity ;  or  if  we  call  |^P= W, 
then,  according  to  our  former  notation, 

^-i/.W        /.P 

COS  A         4  cos  A 

This  supposes  the  arms  of  the  lever  Fn,  F'n,  to 
remain  of  the  same  length ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  also  an  erroneous  hypothesis ;  for  the  props, 
or  fulcrums,  being  fixed,  these  arms,  either  by  the 
stretching  of  the  fibres,  or  by  the  piece  of  wood 
slipping  between  the  points  of  support,  are  more 
and  more  lengthened  as  the  piece  descends;  viz., 
the  length  of  the  lever  is  to  half  the  distance  of  the 
props,  as  rad  to  cos  A  ;  and,  consequently,  the  strain 
on  this  account  is  again  increased  in  the  ratio  of 

or  — -  to  radius  1 ;  whence,  by  introducing 


cos  A         cos  A 

this  consideration,  our  former  expression  becomes 

/P       _  /Psec^  A 
•^       4  cos^  A  4 

19.  In  all  practical  cases  the  angle  of  deflection 
A  is  so  small  that  the  secant  may  be  considered  as 
unity ;  but  in  extreme  cases  of  experimental  fracture 
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it  is  considerable ;  and  as  attending  to  tins  circum- 
stance may  serve  to  explain  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  an  anomaly  in  the  experiments  of 
Buffon  and  others,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine 
tlie  question  a  little  more  particularly,  especially 
as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  other 
authors. 

Let,  then,  ACB,  Plate  HI.  fig.  1,  represent  a 
beam  of  timber,  or  simply  a  lever,  which,  in  tlie  first 
place,  we  will  suppose  to  be  kept  in  equilibrio  by 
the  two  equal  weights  W,  W,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  fulcrum  C,  or  by  a  weight  P,  acting  in  an 
opposite  direction  CQ;  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
weight  P  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  two  weights 
W,  W,  or  P^2W,  the  lever  being  supposed  void 
of  gravity.  But  the  effect  of  the  weights  W,  W, 
on  the  two  levers  AC,  BC,  as  they  relate  to  any 
strain  at  C,  may  be  produced  by  two  less  weights 
ic,  10*,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  latter ;  and  these 
less  weights,  from  the  nature  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  are  to  the  two  given  weigiits 
W,  W,  in  the  ratio  of  OB,  or  OA,  to  OC. 

If,  therefore,  the  lever  AB  be  kept  in  equilibrio 
by  the  weights  «?,  uj',  in  the  directions  AO,  BO,  the 
reaction  of  the  fulcrum,  that  is,  the  weight  P,  must 
be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  O  C* :  O  B'';  for  the  weights 
themselves  are  less  in  the  simple  ratio  of  these  lines, 
and  their  perpendicular  action  is  also  less  in  the  same 
proportion ;  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  at  the 
fulcrum,  or  the  weight  P,  will  be  decreased  in  the 
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duplicate  ratio  of  O  C  to  O  B,  or  as  OC :  O  B'.  And, 
DC  the  other  hand,  if  the  weight  P  remain  the  same 
in  both  cases,  then  the  equilibrium  will  require  the 
weights  w,  w,  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  O  B' : 
OC;  and,  consequently,  the  effect  of  these  on  the 
two  levers  AC,  BC,  to  produce  a  fracture  or  strain 
at  C,  will  have  the  same  increased  energy. 

The  reader  will  perceive  immediately  that  these 
two  cases  of  equilibrium  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
two  beams  in  fig.  3  and  fig.  4,  Plate  II.,  and  that 
they  agree  with  the  former  deductions ; 

the  first  being/=j;\Vcoa  A=i/Peo8ii, 
and  the  aecond,  /  :=  -? ;=  , 

cos    A  4  COB  A 

where  these  two  forces,  or  strains,  are  obviously  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio  of  rad' :  cos'  A ,  or  as  the 
square  of  radius  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  de- 
flection. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  length  of  the  lever  is 
not  changed,  because  the  weights  are  supposed  to  act 
at  a  fixed  point ;  whereas  in  the  former  case,  that  is, 
when  the  beam  is  rested  on  two  props,  there  is  an 
actual  lengthening  of  the  arms  of  the  lever;  and  io 
the  latter  instance,  therefore,  as  before  shown,  the 
strain  must  be  increased  by  multiplying  the  second 

formula  by  — r>  or  the  strain 
•'  COS  A 

in  the  first  case  =}/ F  cob  A . 

■ndin  the8ecoDd=i/P  . — ! — ; 
cos^  A 

that   is,  they   are  to  each   other  as  cos^  to  rad' ; 
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whereas  all  writers  that  I  am  acquainted  with  on 
this  subject  consider  them  equal  to  each  other. 

Some  mathematical  readers  may  probably  think 
I  have  been  much  more  minute  and  explicit  in  the 
preceding  investigation  that  was  necessary ;  but 
those  who  are  not  so  conversant  with  the  resolution 
of  forces,  may  not  disapprove  of  the  pains  taken  to 
render  the  deductions  clear  and  satisfactory. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  again  to  remark, 
that  although  the  cos'  of  the  angle  of  deflection  being 
introduced  into  the  general  formulae,  may  serve 
to  explain  some  anomalies  in  the  final  results  of 
different  sets  of  experiments,  it  is  a  quantity  which 
may  always  be  dispensed  with  when  our  object  is 
only  to  obtain  the  proper  dimensions  of  beams  for 
building,  or  other  practical  applications;  because  in 
these  cases  the  deflection  is  always  very  incon- 
siderable, and  its  cosine  little  less  than  radius :  in 
all  cases,  therefore,  except  when  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  compare  the  ultimate  results  of  different 
experiments,  we  shall  omit  the  introduction  of  the 
cos  A ,  and  consider  the  straining  forces  under  the 
more  simple  form 

/=/W.or/=i/W, 
according  as  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end,  or  sup- 
ported at  both  :  writing  in  the  latter  expression  W, 
for  what  has  been  before  denoted  by  P,  viz.  the  sus- 
pended weight. 

20.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  strain 
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upon  the  centre  of  a  beam  which  is  loaded  at  that 
point,  having  each  of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall  or 
otlier  immoveable  mass. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  weight  is  not 
employed  in  producing  the  strain  and  consequent 
fracture  of  the  middle  section,  a  part  of  it  being  re- 
quired to  produce  the  strain  and  deflection  at  the 
points  of  fixing;  consequently,  beside  the  weight 
necessary  to  cause  fracture,  or  to  produce  any  given 
deflection  in  a  beam  merely  supported,  so  much 
additional  weight  must  be  added,  when  the  beam  is 
fixed  at  each  end,  as  will  deflect  the  two  half-lengths 
to  the  same  degree ;  that  is,  referring  to  fig.  8,  Plate 
III,,  the  weight  W  must  be  greater  than  would  be 
required  to  deflect  the  supported  beam,  by  as  much 
as  it  is  necessary  to  deflect  the  two  lialf-beams. 
But  it  is  shown  (Art.  53)  that  it  requires  four  times 
the  weight  to  produce  the  same  deflection  in  a  beam 
supported  at  each  end,  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the 
same  quantity  in  a  beam  of  half  the  length  ;  conse- 
quently, if  we  suppose  the  weight  W,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  four  of 
these  will  be  exerted  in  producing  the  deflection  of 
the  middle  point,  and  one  of  each  of  the  remaining 
two  in  producing  the  deflections  at  the  points  of 
fixing;  therefore,  only  ^rds  of  the  whole  weight  is 
employed  in  producing  the  centre  deflection.  The  ■ 
strain,  therefore,  on  the  centre  of  the  beam,  when 
fixed  at  each  end,  is  to  the  strain  arising  from  the 
same  weight  when  it  is  merely  supported  as  2  :  3  ; 
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and  consequently  the  weight  necessary  to  produce 
the  fracture  will  be  as  3  to  2,  which  accords  very 
accurately  with  experiment. 

The  formula,  therefore,  in  this  case,  will  be 
/=^/W,  or  more  accurately,/=  J^/W,  sec' A. 

Most  authors  who  have  considered  this  case  have 
stated  this  ratio  as  4  to  2,  instead  of  3  to  2,  sup- 
posing the  beam  to  be  equally  liable  to  fracture 
at  the  ends  as  in  the  middle;  but  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  figure,  with  a  mental  reference  to  the  actual 
experiment,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such 
an  hypothesis.  In  fact,  in  every  experiment  that  I 
made,  after  the  complete  fracture  in  the  middle,  the 
two  fragments  had  been  so  little  strained  at  the 
points  of  fixing,  that  they  soon  after  recovered  their 
correct  rectilinear  form. 

If  the  beam,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  each  end, 
were  merely  rested  on  two  props,  and  extended 
beyond  them  on  each  side  equal  to  half  their  dis- 
tance ;  and  if  weights  w,  w',  fig.  9,  were  suspended 
from  these  latter  points,  each  equal  to  one-fourth 
the  weight  W,  then  this  would  be  double  of  that 
which  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  fracture 
in  the  common  case :  for,  dividing  the  weight  W 
into  four  equal  parts,  we  may  conceive  two  of  these 
parts  employed  in  producing  the  strain  or  fracture 
at  E,  and  one  of  each  of  the  other  parts  as  acting  in 
opposition  to  w  and  w',  and  by  these  means  tending 
to  produce  the  fractures  at  F  and  F'. 

This  is  the  case  which  has  been  erroneously  con- 
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founded  with  the  former,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  is  sufficiently  obvious;  because  here  the  tension 
of  the  fibres,  in  the  places  where  the  strains  are 
excited,  are  all  equal,  whereas  in  the  former  the 
middle  oue  was  double  of  each  of  the  other  two. 

Parent  and  Belidor,  in  their  experiments,  and 
indeed  all  experimentalists  except  Musscheubroeck, 
make  the  strength  of  their  beams,  when  fixed  at 
the  ends,  to  the  same  when  merely  supported,  in 
the  ratio  3  to  2  ;  but  theorists  have  always  made  the 
ratio  that  of  4  to  2,  as  above  stated,  which,  however, 
is  obviously  erroneous. 

21.  At  present  we  have  considered  the  load  as 
being  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  beam ;  let  lis 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  strain  will  be  ex- 
cited in  it,  when  the  weight  is  placed  in  any  other 
part  than  the  centre,  as  at  C,  fig.  2,  Plate  III. 

Here,  since  the  tension  of  the  fibre  AB  is  the 
same,  whether  it  be  estimated  towards  F  or  P,  we 
may  suppose  the  weight,  W,  to  be  divided  into  two 
weights,  which  shall  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
IC  to  rC;  that  is, 

a3lI':IC::W;^^-^. 
IIM'C::  W:^'^-^. 

Then  it  is  obvious,  that  whether  we  consider  the 
first  of  these  weights  as  acting  at  the  point  C  of  the 
lever  C  I',  or  the  latter  as  acting  at  the  point  C  of 
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the  lever  C  I,  or  both  of  them  as  acting  at  the  point 
C  of  the  beam,  or  compound  lever,  1 1',  the  strain  or 
tension  of  the  fibre  A  B  will  be  the  same,  and  will 
be  expressed  by 

,  _  r  c  .  w     ,  ^  _  1  c  .  r  c  .  w 


Hence,  if  /  be  taken  to  denote  the  length  of  the 
beam  1 1',  and  m  and  n,  the  two  distances  I  C,  I'  C, 
then 

That  is,  the  strain  varies  as  the  rectangle  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  beam  is  divided  by  the  point 
of  suspension  :  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  strain 
will  be  the  greatest  when  the  rectangle  is  the 
greatest ;  that  is,  when  the  weight  acts  at  the 
centre. 


22.  Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  two  weights 
suspended  from  any  two  points  of  a  beam,  to  de- 
termine the  strain  upon  the  beam  at  any  given 
point. 

Conceive  FII'F',  Plate  III.  fig.  3,  to  be  a  beam 
resting  on  the  two  props  FF',  and  having  two 
weights,  equal  or  unequal,  suspended  from  the  two 
points  D,  E ;  then,  from  the  preceding  formula,  it 
appears  that  the  strain  at  D  is 


/  = 


.  \V ;  and  the  strain  at  E  is 
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/=- 


II' 


.w. 


Now,  in  order  to  find  the  strain  at  i 
point,  C,  we  have  only  to  make  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz. 


DI':CI' 


.  ID.DT 


W: 


-  W  =  the  strain  at 


C,  as  arising  from  that  at  D ;  and  again, 

E I  :  C I  : :  l^?j^  W :  ll^p^  W' =  the  strain  at  C, 

as  arising  from  that  at  E. 

Consequently,  the  whole  strain  at  C,  arising  from 
both  weights,  will  be  expressed  by 

ID  ■  CI'  ■  W  +  I'E  .  CI .  W 
/-  ii< 

23.  From  this  general  formula  may  readily  be 
deduced  that  for  any  particular  case:  for  example, 

lat.  Suppose  the  beams  uniformly  loaded  through- 
out, and  the  stress  at  any  point  C  required. 

In  this  case,  D  and  E  will  be  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  two  parts  I C,  and  C  I' ;  consequently, 

ID  =  iICMdl'E  =  iCr; 
whence  the  expression  becomes 

(i  I  c  .  r  c  -  W)  +  (v  I  c  .  I  c .  w> 


/=^- 


1 0. r c  .  (W  +  w) 


Where  (W  -f-  W)  and  1 1'  being  constant,  it  follows 
thaty  varies  as  the  rectangle  IC  .  I'C;  that  is,  in 
this  case,  the  strain  at  any  point  C  varies  as  the 
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rectangle  of  the  two  parts  into  ■which  the  beam  is 
divided  by  that  point, 

2dly.    Suppose,    as    another   example,    that   the 
weights,  W,  W,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  that 
C  is  the  centre  of  the  beam  ;  then,  since 
r  C  =  I C  =  i  I  r.  and  W  =  W ; 
the  general  expression  becomes,  in  this  particular 
case, 

(ID  +  rE)  .rc  ■  w  _ 


/= 


II' 


-  xW. 


And  if  wc  further  suppose  I  D  =  IE,  then  it  becomes 
simply 

/=ID  .W. 

Now,  if  both  weights  acted  at  the  centre,  it  appears, 
from  the  preceding  investigation,  that 

/=iir.(2W)  =  iir.  w=ic .  w. 
Whence  the  strain  in  the  two  cases  will  be  to  each 
other  as  I D  to  I C :  and  hence  the  following  prac- 
tical deduction ;  viz. 


24.  When  a  beam  is  loaded  with  a  weight,  and 
that  weight  is  appended  to  an  inflexible  bar  or 
bearing,  as  D  E,  fig.  4,  Plate  III.,  the  strain  upon 
the  beam  will  vary  as  the  distance  I  D,  or  as  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  beam  and  the 
length  of  the  bearing ;  for  the  bearing  D  E  being 
inflexible,  the  strains  will  be  exerted  in  the  points 
D  and  E,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
bearing  was  removed,  and  half  the  weight  hung  on 
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at  each  of  these  points.  This  remark  may  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  practical  men  in  various  archi- 
tectural constructions. 


25.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  Art.  23,  it  may  be 
shown,  that  if  a  beam  be  loaded  with  many  weights, 
W,  W,  W",  W",  Sec.,  as  in  fig.  5,  Plate  III.,  all 
equal  to  each  other,  and  every  two  of  which  are 
equally  distant  from  the  centre,  the  strain  excited 
oo  the  middle  point  C  will  be  expressed  by 

/=(ID  +  ID'  +  ID"+&c.)  .  W. 
Hence,  if  the  length  of  the  beam  be  I,  and  the 
number  of  equal  weights  m,  and  the  sum  of  all 
the  weights  W,  tlien  the  above  becomes 


/  = 


i  ^  X  (I  +  2  +  3  +  4,  &c,  im) :  or. 


Hence,  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  whole  length,  the  number  of  points  of 
suspension,  m,  becoming  infinite,  the  last  term  of 
the  preceding  expression,- — ,  vanishes;  and  there 
results 

for  the  strain  on  the  centre  of  a  beam,  when  the 
weight  W  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  its 
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length ;  which  is  half  what  it  would  be  if  it  were 
all  suspended  from  its  middle  point. 

26.  At  present  the  weight  has  been  supposed  to 
act  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibres;  that 
is,  the  different  deflections  to  which  the  beam  may 
be  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  different  positions 
of  the  weight  have  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  before  explained,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  introduce  the  latter  datum  while 
we  are  merely  contemplating  the  comparative 
strengths  and  strains  of  beams  for  architectural  and 
mechanical  constructions,  in  which  the  deflectiona 
are  always  inconsiderable,  but  that  they  are  essen- 
tially necessary  in  the  comparison  of  experimenta 
on  the  ultimate  strength ;  and,  therefore,  when  we 
treat  of  those  comparisons,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
modify  some  of  the  preceding  results.  I  shall  not, 
however,  pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  place, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  strain  on  beams,  when 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  and  the  exciting  forces 
are  placed  obliquely  to  each  other. 

27.  When  a  beam  ACFI,  or  A'CFI',  fig.  6, 
Plate  HI.,  is  placed  obliquely  in  a  wall,  whether  it 
be  descending,  as  in  the  former,  or  ascending,  as  in 
the  latter,  the  strain  excited  by  the  equal  weights, 
WW,  on  the  equal  arms  1  C,  I'C,  will  be  the  same, 
being  in  both  cases  expressed  by 

/=/Weo«I, 
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where  I  is  the  length,  W  the  weight,  and  I  the 
angle  of  inclination. 

For,  let  1  W,  in  both  cases,  be  taken  to  represent 
the  perpendicular  force  of  the  weight  W,  and  let 
this  be  resolved  into  two  other  forces ;  the  one,  I  K, 
perpendicular  to  the  lever  CI,  and  the  other  KW, 
parallel  to  it ;  then  it  is  ob^'ious  that  K I  will  repre- 
sent the  only  effective  force  to  turn  the  lever  about 
the  point  C;  that  is,  the  exciting  force  will  be  to 
the  weight  W  as  K  I  :  I  W,  or  as  radius  :  cosine  of 
KIW;  but  the  angle  KIW=:CIL  =  the  angle  of 
inclination  :=  I ;  therefore, 

1  :   COI  I  :  :  W  :  W  COB  I  =  1  K, 

which,  combined  with  the  lever  CI  =  /,  gives  for 
the  strain  at  C, 

/=/Wco8l." 
Therefore,  while  we  omit  the  consideration  of  the 

^  It  has  been  asgamed  by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  and 
strangely  adopted  by  others,  that  not  only  is  the  exciting'  force 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  md  to  cos,  but  abo  that  the  power  of 
resistance  is  increased  in  the  ratio,  viz,  of  cos  to  rad,  because 
they  say  the  area  of  fracture  C  A  is  increased  in  the  latter  propor- 
tion 1  whence  they  conclude,  that  the  weight  neceaairy  to  brealc  a 
beam  in  an  inclined  position  is  to  the  weight  when  it  is  horizontal, 
as  rad  ^  :  cos  *. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  obviously  false,  than  to  suppose 
the  power  of  resistance  to  be  increased ;  for  if  the  force  or  weight 
W,  or  W,  fig.  6.  which  ia  denoted  by  I W,  be  resolved  into  the 
two  IK,  K  W ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  force  I  K  will  have  the 
same  effect  upon  this  beam  (and  no  other),  as  if  the  beam  was 
placed  horizontally,  and  loaded  with  a  vertical  weight,  which 
should  be  to  W  as  I  K  to  I  W. 

There  might  be  some  plausibility  for  the  above  hypothesia  in 
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quantity  of  deflection,  the  strain  on  tlie  two  beams 
(their  lengths,  weights,  and  inclinations  being  the 
same)  will  be  exactly  equal  to  each  other :  and  this 
is  true,  as  has  been  before  observed,  while  we  are 
merely  considering  the  application  of  timber  to  ar- 
chitectural purposes,  but  fails  entirely  in  determining 
the  ultimate  strengths. 

For  the  deflection  of  the  beam  I  C  brings  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  horizontal  position,  where  the  effect 
of  the  weight  is  the  greatest ;  while  the  deflection  of 
the  descending  beam  I  C  brings  it  more  and  more 
towards  a  vertical,  where  the  eflect  of  the  weight  ia 
the  least. 

Conformably  to  this,  I  have  always  found,  of  three 
equal  and  similar  beams,  of  which  the  one  inclined 
upwards  at  a  certain  angle,  another  downwards  at 
the  same  angle,  and  the  third  horizontal,  that  which 
had  its  inclination  upwards  was  the  weakest;  the 
one  which  declined,  the  strongest ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  horizontal  one,  about  a  mean  between  both. 
— (See  "Experiments,"  Art.  95.)  It  is  obvious,  in- 
deed, that  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  beam  does  not 
depend  upon  its  original  position,  but  upon  that 
which  it  has  attained  immediately  before  the  frac- 
ture takes  place. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  preceding 
expression, _/"=  I  W  cos  I,  that  force  only  is  included 

crystalliied  bodies,  but  it  will  certainly  not  apply  to  fibrous  ones, 
the  number  of  fibres  on  which  the  resietance  depends  being  still 
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which  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  heam  about  the 
point  C :  tliere  is,  however,  also  another  exciting 
force,  but  which  does  not  act  at  any  mechanical 
advantage,  that  is,  the  force  represented  by  K  W, 
which  in  the  declining  position  of  the  beam  AFCI 
acta  by  tension,  and  in  the  ascending  position  of 
A'FCr  by  pressure:  the  entire  expression,  there- 
fore, for  the  exciting  force,  is 

/=;Wco8l  + Wsinl. 

But  in  most  practical  cases  this  latter  force  is 
very  inconsiderable;  first,  because  it  does  not  act  at 
any  mechanical  advantage  through  the  intervention 
of  the  lever ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  acts  equally 
upon  the  compressed  and  extended  fibres;  and, 
consequently,  while  it  increases  the  one  of  these 
forces,  it  diminishes  the  other,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
certain  degree,  neutralizes  its  effect  on  both,  on 
which  account  it  may  in  most  cases  be  omitted : 
and  we  must  necessarily  omit  it  in  this  place,  be- 
cause its  real  effect  depends  upon  the  proportionality 
between  the  area  of  compression  and  that  of  tension, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  these  two  resisting 
forces,  the  determination  of  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  experiment  in  a  following  section.  It 
will,  therefore,  in  this  place,  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  in  the  cases  where  the  beam  is  vertical,  and 
consequently  cos  1^0,  and  sin  1  =  1,  the  former 
part  of  the  expression  disappears,  and  we  have 
simply  F=\V;  where,  as  in  the  suspended  beam, 
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W  must  be  equal  to  the  force  of  direct  cohesion  in 
the  area  of  fracture,  and  ia  the  other  case  it  will 
represent  the  weight  necessary  to  crush  tlie  beam 
with  a  vertical  pressure. 

28.  At  present  we  have  only  considered  the  strain 
a  beam  is  exposed  to  by  being  charged  at  any  point 
with  a  given  weight,  without  making  any  reference 
to  the  resistance  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now,  this 
resistance  obviously  depends  upon  the  figure  and 
area  of  the  section  of  the  beam  at  the  breaking 
point,  and  all  theories  and  experiments  make  this 
resistance  vary  in  rectangular  beams  as  the  breadth 
and  square  of  the  depth.  That  the  strength  or 
resistance  is  as  the  breadth,  is  obvious;  because, 
wliatever  resistance  any  given  beam  offers  to  frac- 
ture, two,  three,  or  more  such  beams  will  offer  two, 
three,  or  more  times  that  resistance :  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  same  as  a  beam  of  two,  three,  &c.,  times 
the  breadth.  And  with  regard  to  the  depth,  the 
resistance  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  number 
of  fibres ;  that  is,  as  the  depth  :  and,  secondly,  it 
varies  as  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which  those 
fibres  act ;  that  is,  as  the  distance  of  the  several 
fibres  from  the  centre  about  which  the  beam  turns, 
wherever  that  point  may  be,  which  is  also  obviously 
as  the  depth;  and  hence,  by  combining  the  two 
causes,  it  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  depth  when 
the  breadth  is  the  same :  and  therefore,  generally, 
the  resistance  opposed   to  fracture  by  rectangular 
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beams  is  aa  the  product  of  the  breadth  and  square 
of  the  depth. 

If  we  represent  the  breadth  of  a  beam  of  any 
given  wood  by  a,  its  depth  by  d,  its  length  by  /, 
all  in  inches,  its  angle  of  deflection  by  A,  and  the 
weight  necessary  to  break  it  in  lbs,  by  W;  also,  the 
resistance  of  a  rod  an  inch  square  by  S:  then  arf'  S 
will  be  the  resistance  of  the  beam  whose  breadth  is 
a  and  depth  d.  Now,  in  the  instant  before  breaking, 
there  must  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  strain 
and  the  resistance;  and  hence  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing equations,  viz. 

1.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  OTie  end,  and  loaded 
at  the  other, 

/  W  COB  A  =  ("f  S,  or  ^^™  4  =  S.  a  MOitant  quantity. 

2.  When  the  heam  is  supported  at  each  end,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle, 

J  ;W  <«»  A  =  orf"  S,  or  ^^^^l"^^  =  S,  conttant. 

3.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  each  end,  and  loaded 
in  the  middle, 

t :  W  B« » A  =  fl  <i' S,  or  L5^^lL4  =  S,  «wi«r. 

4.  When  the  beam  fixed  as  in  cither  of  the  last  two 
eases  is  loaded  at  any  other  point  than  the  centre. 

We  shall  have  in  the  former  case,  by  denoting  the 
two  unequal  lengths  by  m  and  n, 
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and  in  the  second, 

2mnW         .j   .   _     ^c         2mBW8ec'A  _  o 
3/  '  3lad^ 

Still  the  same  constant  quantity. 

The  first  formula  will  also  apply  to  a  beam  fixed 
at  any  given  angle  of  inclination  ;  observing  only, 
that  the  angle  A,  in  this  case,  will  represent  the 
angle  of  the  beam's  inclination,  increased  or  di- 
minished by  the  angle  of  its  deflection,  according 
as  its  first  position  is  ascending  or  descending;  or 
rather,  it  will  denote  the  angle  of  the  beam's  in- 
clination at  the  moment  of  fracture. 

In  all  these  cases,  as  have  been  before  stated, 
when  it  is  only  intended  to  apply  the  results  to  the 
common  application  of  timber  to  architectural  and 
other  purposes,  the  angle  of  deflection  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  equations  then  become  simply, 
1    '^-s  Q    '^  -s 


But  in  the  comparison  of  the  ultimate  strength, 
under  different  circumstances,  the  angle  of  deflection 
must  be  retained ;  and  it  remains  to  show  how  far 
the  introduction  of  this  datum  will  explain  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  as  paradoxical  in  the 
best  conducted  experiments. 

29.  One  of  the  most  remarkable   discrepancies 
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between  theory  and  experiment,  13  that  already  ex- 
plained (Art.  20) ;  viz.  that  the  strength  of  a  beam 
fixed  at  the  ends  is  to  that  of  a  like  beam  merely 
supported,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

The  next  anomaly,  or  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  such,  is  that  in  which  the  strength 
has  been  observed  to  decrease  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
that  of  the  inverse  of  the  lengths ;  or,  which  is  more 
correct,  that  the  strain  increases  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  direct  ratio  of  the  lengths.  Now,  it  appears 
from  the  preceding  formula;,  that  this  is  what  ou^t 
to  be  the  case ;  for  the  strain  being  denoted  by 

/=  J/Wbcc  A»; 

and  as  the  ultimate  deflection,  in  guantitt/t  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  length,  (see  Art.  54,)  the  angle  A 
will  vary  as  the  length ;  and  consequently,  if  the 
length  of  one  beam  be  supposed  I,  and  the  other 
any  number  of  times  the  same  length,  aa  ml,  then 
the  strain  in  the  two  cases  will  be  as 

}/WMc'A.to}m/W»ec»M  A; 
and  therefore,  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
is  the  same,  W  will  be  to  W  as  sec^  A  :  m  sec'  m  A 
instead  of  being  in  the  simple  ratio  of  1  :  m,  as  stated' 
by  most  writers  on  this  subject.  This  defalcation 
of  strength  was  observed  by  Bufibn  in  his  experi- 
ments, and  has  been  considered  as  an  inexplicable 
paradox.  Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Dr. 
Robison  may  probably  have  their  effect;  but  it  is 
singular  that  tlie  above  explanation  escaped  so  keen 
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B  matliematiciaD :  !t  may  not,  perhaps,  account  for 
the  whole  discrepance  observed  in  the  results,  but 
it  will  certainly  tend  considerably  towards  recon- 
ciling them  with  each  other.  The  case  in  wliich  a 
beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other, 
presents  a  deviation  from  the  commonly  established 
ratio  of  an  opposite  kind ;  for  it  has  been  seen 
(Art.  28),  that  the  strain  in  this  case  is  IW  cos  A; 
and  since  the  angle  A,  varies  as  the  length,  the 
strain  upon  a  beam  of  m  times  the  length  will  be 
mtW  COS  m  A ;  and  hence,  when  the  resistances  are 
the  same,  we  shall  have 


instead  of  the  simple  ratio  of  mil;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  strength  will  not  decrease  so  rapidly 
as  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  lengths. 

The  only  experiments  that  I  am  aware  of  bearing 
on  this  point  are  those  of  M.  Parent,  the  results  of 
which  are  published  in  the  '  Academy  of  Sciences ' 
for  1707  and  1708,  from  which  the  author  concludea 
that  the  weight  necessary  to  break  a  beam  fixed  at 
one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  and  that  of  a 
beam  of  double  the  length  supported  at  each  end 
and  loaded  in  the  middle,  and  another  equal  to  the 
latter,  but  fixed  at  each  end,  were  as  the  Noa.  4,  6, 
and  10,  and  the  preceding  deductions  (Art.  28) 
give  the  values  of  those  weights 


/ 
/cos  a' 


4/ 


6/ 
2/Bec'A' 
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observing,  that  2  /,  in  the  two  latter  expressions,  is 
substituted  for  I  in  the  fonnuiai  referred  to,  because 
the  beams  are  of  double  length :  these  ratios  are  the 
same  as 


3. 


1 


1 


and  9 


which,  if  the  angle  be  considerable,  will  approximate 
towards  the  above  numbers;  but  in  the  references  I 
have  seen  to  these  experiments,  neither  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  beams  nor  the  amount  of  their  deflection 
are  stated. 


Of  the  Mechanical  Action  of  tfie  Fibres  to  resist 
Fracture. 

30.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  several  very  able  mathematicians,  whose 
results  have  differed  very  considerably  from  each 
other;  and  although  the  subject  is  now  properly 
understood,  and  all  writers  adopt  the  same  general 
view  of  the  theory,  yet  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  advanced  in  support  of  different  hypotheses, 
by  the  writers  alluded  to. 

31.  Galileo,  to  whom  the  physical  sciences  are  so 
ranch  indebted,  was  the  first  who  connected  this 
subject  with  geometry,  and  endeavoured  to  compute 
the  strength  of  different  beams  upon  pure  mathema- 
tical principles,  by  tracing  the  proportional  strengths 
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which  different  bodies  possessed,  as  depending  upon 
their  length,  breadth,  depth,  form,  and  position. 

It  appears  that  this  philosopher  was  led  to  these 
investigations,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  the  arsenal  and  dockyards  of  Venice,  and 
that  they  were  first  published  in  his  '  Dialogues '  in 
1G33.  He  considered  solid  bodies  as  being  made 
up  of  numerous  small  fibres  applied  parallel  to  each 
otlier;  and  sought,  or  assumed,  at  first,  the  force 
with  which  they  resisted  the  action  of  a  power  to 
separate  tliem  when  applied  parallel  to  their  length; 
and  thence  readily  deduced,  that  their  resistance  in 
this  direction  was  directly  as  the  area  of  the  trans- 
verse perpendicular  aection  ;  that  is,  as  the  number 
of  fibres  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

He  next  considered  in  what  manner  the  same 
fibres  would  oppose  a  force  applied  perpendicularly 
to  their  length,  and  ultimately  came  to  the  following 
conclusion :  "  that  when  a  beam  is  fixed  solidly  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  a  wall,  or  other  immoveable 
mass,  the  resistance  of  the  integrant  fibres  is  pro- 
portional to  their  sum,  multiplied  into  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  of  fracture  from 
the  lowest  point." 


32.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  theory  a  little  more 
explicitly,  let  RSTV,  fig.  1,  Plate  II.,  represent  a 
solid  wall,  or  other  immoveable  mass,  into  which 
the  beam  CG  is  inserted,  and  let  W  be  a  weight 
suspended  from  its  other  extremity;  then  supposing 
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the  beam  to  be  insuperably  strong  in  every  part 
except  in  the  vertical  section  A  D  C  D,  the  fracture 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  that  section  only ; 
and,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  this  author,  it 
will  turn  about  the  line  CD,  whereby  the  fracture 
will  commence  in  the  line  AB,  and  terminate  in 
the  former  CD.  Galileo  also  further  supposes,  that 
the  fibres  forming  the  several  horizontal  plates,  or 
laminse,  from  CD  to  AB,  act  with  equal  force  !□ 
resisting  the  fracture,  and  therefore  differ  in  their 
energy  only  as  they  act  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  supposed  quiescent  line,  or  centre  of  mo- 
tion, CD. 

Now,  from  the  known  property  of  the  lever,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  equal  forces  acting  at  the  several 
distances,  o\,  o2,  o3,  o4,  Stc,  of  the  lever  oe,  will 
oppose  resistances  proportional  to  their  respective 
distances;  and  therefore  that  their  sum,  that  is,  the 
constant  force  of  each  particle  into  its  respective 
distance,  ia  the  force  which  must  be  overcome  by  the 
weight  W,  acting  as  on  a  lever,  at  the  distance  oK. 


33.  This  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  from 
the  illustration  given  by  M.  Girard,  in  his  '  Traits 
Analytique  de  la  Re'sistance  des  Solides,'  which  is 
as  follows : 

Let  ACIF,  fig.  7,  Plate  II.,  represent  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  beam  CG,  and  w',  w",  w",  kc,, 
60  mjiny  small  equal  weights  passing  over  pins  or 
pulleys,  at  r ,  r",  r",  r"".  Sec,  acting  at  the  several 
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distances,  Cm',  Cm",  Cm'",  &c.,  each  weight  being 
supposed  equal  to  the  cohesion  of  its  respective 
lamina;  then  denoting  each  of  these  weights  by 
the  constant  quantity y,  the  sum  of  all  their  energies, 
or  resistances,  will  be  expressed  by  the  formula: 

Cm'./+  Cm"./+  C  ».'"./+  Cw""./+  &c.  = 
/  X  (C  m'  +  C  m"  +  C  m'"  +  C  m""  +  &c.) 

This,  however,  supposes  the  section  to  be  rectan- 
gular, or  that  the  number  of  fibres  in  each  horizontal 
lamina  is  the  same.  When  the  beam  is  triangular, 
cylindrical,  or  has  any  other  than  a  rectangular 
section,  the  several  small  weights  must  be  made 
proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  section  at  the 
point  where  each  is  supposed  to  act;  the  illus- 
tration, however,  is  equal  ly^Dbvioua. 

Since,  then,  the  whole  resistance  to  fracture  is 
made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  every  par- 
ticle or  fibre,  acting  at  different  distances  on  the 
lever  CA,  which  is  supposed  to  turn  upon  C  as  a 
fulcrum,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  point  in 
that  lever,  in  which,  if  all  the  several  forces  were 
united,  their  resistance  to  the  weight  W  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  actual  operation ;  and 
this  point  is  the  centre  of  granity  of  the  section 
represented  hy  AC. 

For  let  ABC,  fig.  10,  represent  the  section  of  any 
formed  beam  whatever,  FH,  any  variable  absciss, 
=  a;,  and  DE,  the  corresponding  double  ordinate, 
=y;  then,  by  what  is  staled  above,  the  energy  or 
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force  of  all  the  particlea  in  the  line  DE  -will  be  as 
D  E  .  H  F,  or  as  xy;  and  consequently,  the  dif- 
ferential of  that  force  will  be  yxdx,  and  the  sum 
of  all  these  forces  will,  therefore,  be  denoted  by 
fyx  dx.  Now  the  area  of  the  section  may  be  ex- 
pressed hy  f If  dx;  and,  assuming  G  as  the  centre  of 
energy  sought,  we  shall  have 

FG  ./ydx=/fidx. 

Whence  FG  =  l}'-^. 
fydx 

which  is  the  well-known  expression  for  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

34.  From  these  considerations,  or  at  least  from 
others  tantamount  to  them,  Galileo  deduces  his 
general  theorem  for  the  resistances  of  solids ;  which, 
from  what  is  above  stated,  is  obviously  as  follows : 

TIZ. 

When  a  beam  is  solidly  fixed  with  one  end  in  a 
wall,  or  other  immoveable  mass,  the  weight  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  fracture,  is  to  the  force  of  direct 
cohesion  of  all  its  fibres,  as  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section  of  fracture,  from  the  lowest 
point  of  that  section,  to  the  length  of  the  beam,  or 
the  distance  at  which  the  weight  acts  from  the  same 
point. 

From  other  investigations,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  exhibit  in  this  place,  the  author  endeavours  to 
show,  that  whatever  weight  is  sufficient  to  break  a 
I  beam,  fixed  as  above,  double  that  weight  will  be 
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necessary  to  break  a  beam  of  equal  breadth  and 
depth,  and  of  twice  the  length,  when  supported  at 
each  end  on  two  props;  and  four  times  the  same 
weight,  when  the  latter  is  fixed  with  each  end 
solidly  in  a  wall,  kc.,  &x. 

36.  Nothing  can  be  desired  more  simple  than  the 
results  obtained  by  this  theory;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  founded  on  hypotheses  which  have  nothing 
equivalent  to  them  in  nature.  In  the  first  place,  it 
assumes  the  beam  to  be  inflexible,  and  insuperably 
strong,  except  at  the  section  of  fracture:  secondly, 
that  the  fibres  are  inextensible  and  incompressible: 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  beam  turns  about  its  lowest 
point  when  fixed  at  one  end,  or  its  upper  when 
supported  at  both,  and  therefore,  that  every  fibre  in 
the  section  is  exerting  its  force  in  resisting  exten- 
sion :  and,  lastly,  if  this  be  not  implied  in  the  former 
objection,  that  every  fibre  acts  with  equa!  energy, 
whatever  may  be  the  tension  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  beam  of  timber,  or  any  other 
body  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  perfectly 
inflexible;  nor  any  (and  more  particularly  timber) 
whose  fibres  are  not  both  extensible  and  compres- 
sible ;  and  consequently,  a  beam  of  such  matter 
will  not  turn  about  its  lowest  point,  as  a  fulcrum : 
and,  lastly,  the  supposition  of  every  fibre  exerting  a 
constant  resistance,  is  now  known  to  be  decidedly 
erroneous. 
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The  theory  of  Galileo  having  thrae  radical  defects, 
it  necessarily  happened,  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted 
to  compare  its  results  with  experiments,  (which  the 
author  himself  had  never  done,)  that  it  was  found 
defective.  The  first  person,  we  believe,  who  did  this, 
■was  Mariotte,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
who,  having  soon  discovered  its  inaccuracy,  pro- 
posed to  substitute  another  theory  in  its  place, 
which  was  published  in  1680,  in  his  '  Traiti  da 
Mouvement  des  JEaux ;'  and  here  we  find  the  first 
notice  of  extensible  and  compressible  parts  of  the 
section  of  fracture,  the  neutral  axis,  ice.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  Leibnitz,  wlio,  after  ex- 
amining the  theory  of  Galileo  and  the  experiments 
of  Mariotte,  published  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject  in  a  Memoir  which  appeared  in  the  'Leipsic 
Acts,*  in  1684. 


36.  He  stated  that  every  body  before  breaking 
was  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  deflection,  which 
could  not  have  place  if  the  fibres  were,  as  Gralileo 
had  supposed,  inextensible ;  and  thence,  assuming 
the  principle  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke,  viz.,  ut 
lensio  sic  vis,  or  that  the  tension  varies  as  the  force, 
he  concluded  that  every  fibre,  instead  of  acting  with 
an  equal  force,  exerted  a  power  of  resistance  pro- 
portional to  its  quantity  of  extension  ;  or,  which  is 
the  same,  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  line 
about  which  the  beam  was  supposed  to  turn :  but 
he  still  considered  the  fibres  to  be  incompressible,  or 
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at  least,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  tliat  the  betun 
turned  about,  its  lowest  or  highest  point,  accordingly 
as  it  was  fixed  at  one  end,  or  supported  at  both. 

Thus,  to  use  a  similar  illustration  in  this  case  to 
that  we  have  done  in  the  former,  instead  of  the 
fracture  being  opposed  by  the  action  of  the  equal 
forces  or  weights  w,  w",  w'",  &c.,  fig.  7,  the  resist- 
ance is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  decreasing 
weights  w,  to",  w"\  Sec,  fig.  8,  these  being  to  each 
other  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  distances 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  only  alteration  which  this  hypothesis  intro- 
duced into  the  final  results,  was  the  removal  of  the 
centre  of  energy  G,  to  anotlier  point  I,  fig.  10, 
nearer  or  furtlier  from  the  centre  of  motion,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
beam :  and  this  new  point  is  found  to  be  distant 
from  that  axis,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and  oscillation 
from  the  axis  of  motion,  divided  by  the  depth  of  the 
iection. 

For,  let  ABC,  fig.  10,  represent,  as  before,  the 
area  of  fracture  of  any  beam,  FH  =  a;  any  variable 
absciss,  and  D  E  ^  ^,  the  corresponding  double 
ordinate.  Also,  make  CF  =  rf,  and  let/ represent 
the  absolute  and  ultimate  force  of  a  fibre  at  C,  at 
the  instant  of  rupture  :  then,  since  the  resistance  op- 
posed by  each  fibre  is  supposed  to  vary  as  its  tension, 

or  as  its  distance  from  F,  we  have  d:  x  ::f.-^^the 
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force  of  a  fibre  at  H;  and  the  number  of  fibres 
acting  at  this  distance  being  y,  we  shall  have  -^, 
for  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  all  the  fibres  or 
particles  in  the  line  D  E :  but  this  force,  acting 
upon  the  lever  at  the  distance  HF,  its  resistance 
will  be  expressed  by  ^^;  and  hence  the  sum  of 
all  the  resistances  of  every  fibre  in  the  section  will 

«/       d 

Now  this  is  to  bo  equal  to  the  direct  cohesion  of 
all  the  fibres  acting  at  some  required  distance  F I ; 
that  is, 

/  , 


FI  = 


X/yj^rfj,  or 

T  =  i .  fy^^'_ 

/ydt' 

The  variable  part  of  this  expression  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  general  formula  for  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  a  surface,  multiplied  by  the  former 
expression  for  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  is,  using  ^ 
as  a  coefficient, 

B-.-i    /v^i'_/y*d'.fy^dx    1 

"  d  '  fydx  ftfdx  fyxdx  '  d' 
as  is  obvious.  And  since  these  centres  are  generally 
known  in  most  of  the  figures  which  fall  under 
consideration  in  the  present  inquiry,  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  them,  independently  of  calculation,  in 
determining  what  may  properly  be  termed  the 
centre  of  energy,  or  centre  of  tension :  but,  in  other 
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cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  general  dif- 
ferential exprcssioD 

"       d       fydx 

37.  Referring  again  to  the  formola  previously 
found  for  the  centre  of  energy  on  the  Galilean 
hypothesis,  and  denoting  the  absolute  strength  of 
cohesion  on  a  square  inch  byy";  also  writing  d  for 
the  depth  of  the  beam  in  inches,  a  the  area  of 
fracture,  and  I  the  length  likewise  in  inches :  then 
the  general  expression  for  the  ultimate  strength 
of  any  beam,  fixed  with  one  end  in  a  wall,  would 
be  on  the  hypothesis  of 

/y  a*       / 

fax'dx     at 
UW.Z.  S=a_.'.-/. 

When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  these 
must  be  each  multiplied  by  four ;  and  when  fixed 
at  both  ends,  by  eight. 

This  being  the  case,  both  theories  give  the  same 
results,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  comparison  of  similar- 
formed  beams,  but  of  different  dimensions:  thus, 
for  example,  it  appears  from  both,  that  when  the 
breadth  and  depth  are  the  same,  the  strength  varies 
inversely  as  the  length  :  when  the  length  and  depth 
are  the  same,  the  strength  varies  directly  as  the 
breadth ;  and  wlien  the  length  and  breadth  are  the 
same,  the  strength  varies  as  the  square  of  the  depth ; 
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deductions  which  have  been  found  to  agree  very 
nearly  with  experiment. 

38.  There  are  other  conditions,  however,  resulting 
from  the  same  formulee,  in  which  the  two  theories 
are  totally  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  and  in 
which  neither  will  agree  with  actual  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  proportions  are 
the  same,  the  absolute  strength  in  the  one  case  is 
to  that  in  the  other  as  two  to  three  in  rectangular 
beams ;  and  in  triangular  ones  the  disagreement  is 
Btill  more  striking.  Again,  according  to  Galileo, 
the  strength  of  a  triangular  beam  with  its  edge 
upwards,  when  fixed  by  one  end  in  a  wall,  or  with 
its  base  upwards,  when  supported  at  both  ends,  is 
to  the  strengtli  of  the  same  beam  in  the  reversed 
position,  as  one  to  two;  and  according  to  Leibnitz, 
as  one  to  three  :  whereas,  experiment  shows  it  to  be 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

So  also,  square  beams  fixed,  in  one  instance  with 
the  side  vertical,  and  in  the  other  with  the  diagonal 
vertical,  have  their  strengths,  according  to  Galileo, 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  v^  2 ;  and  according  to  Leibnitz, 
in  that  of  ^ :  \^  2;  whereas,  experiments  show  the 
beam  to  be  stronger  in  the  former  position  than  in 
the  latter. 

In  both  theories,  also,  the  strength  of  hollow 
cylinders,  not  bored  through  the  axis,  but  nearer 
one  side  than  the  other,  varies  according  as  the 
boring  is  nearer  the  upper  or  lower  surface,  and  is 
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greatest  of  all  when  tlie  cylinder  is  infinitely  thin  on 
that  side  about  which  it  is  supposed  to  turn  ;  whereas, 
experiment  shows  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  that 
the  heam  is  absolutely  weakest,  when,  according  to 
both  these  writers,  it  ought  to  be  the  strongest. 


39.  The  subject  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
James  Bernoulli,  who  observed,  that  the  instant 
before  a  body  is  broken  across  with  a  transverse 
strain,  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  a  part  of 
the  fibres  only  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  a  part 
in  a  state  of  compression, —  a  circumstance  that  had 
not  before  been  introduced  into  tbe  conditions  of 
this  problem  (except  perhaps  by  Mariotte)  ;  and  he 
moreover  doubted  of  the  justness  of  the  principle, 
ut  tengio  sic  vis,  employed  by  Leibnitz,  and  made 
some  experiments,  whereby  he  proved  that,  at  least, 
this  is  not  a  universal  law  of  nature.  But  he  un- 
fortunately stopped  at  this  point,  contenting  himself 
with  showing  the  inadequacy  of  tbe  theory  he  had 
been  examining;  but  without  substituting  any  new 
one  in  its  place,  except  so  far  as  his  theory  of  the 
elastic  curve  (a  problem  which  arose  out  of  the 
present  question)  may  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  this  subject.  Had  he  pursued  the  idea  he  seems 
first  to  have  promulgated,  of  a  part  of  the  fibres 
being  stretched,  and  a  part  compressed — and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  line  about  which  the  beam  turns, 
is  somewhere  within  the  area  of  the  section  of  frac- 
•  ture  —  we  might  have  expected,   from   his  extra- 
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ordinary  talents,  a  complete  solution  of  this  inte- 
resting problem ;  instead  of  which,  he  contented 
himself  with  stating  a  few  general  observations,  and 
with  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
neutral  axis,  or  of  that  line  which  suffers  neither 
compression  nor  extension ;  which  is  the  principal 
desideratum  for  establishing  a  correct  theory. 

40.  The  next  important  step  in  this  inquiry  was 
made  by  Dr.  Robison,  under  the  article  Strength, 
in  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica ;'  and  here  for  the 
first  time  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  or  that 
line  in  a  beam  which  suffers  neither  extension  nor 
compression,  is  introduced  as  a  necessary  datum. 
The  position  of  this  line  was  not,  however,  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Robison,  nor  had  it  been  attempted 
to  be  found,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  when  I 
made  the  experiments  on  which  I  founded  my 
'Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber.'  In  these,  I 
found  its  position  in  two  or  three  different  kinds  of 
wood  experimentally,  and  thence  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  law  of  action  of  the  fibres  at  different 
distances  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  arrived  at  a 
conclusion,  "  that,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to 
account  for  the  fact,  the  theory  of  resistance  as- 
sumed by  Galileo  was  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
generally  admitted  law,  ut  tensio  sic  vis."  But  in 
tliis  investigation,  I  had  fallen  into  an  error,  by 
assuming  the  momenta  of  the  forces  on  each  aide 
the  neutral  line  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  instead' 
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of  the  forces  themselves, — an  error  which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  in  a  very 
able  Paper  on  this  subject,  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Man- 
chester Memoirs,'  New  Series.  This  correction  being 
made,  the  agreement  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  hypothesis,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  now,  I 
believe,  doubted  by  any  one, — making,  of  course, 
great  allowance  for  the  very  variable  force  of  the 
fibres  in  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  even  of  the 
fibres  in  the  same  section,  when  the  latter  is  of 
considerable  area. 

Fortunately  it  is  seldom  that  the  strength  of 
timber  is  of  great  importance,  except  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  or  square  beams ;  and  its  strength  in 
these  forms  is  deducible  from  experiments  on  similar- 
formed  beams,  without  any  reference  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  neutral  axis ;  but  still,  as  a  point  of 
theory,  and  wherever  the  question  relates  to  beams 
of  other  figures,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have 
reference  to  it.  Without,  therefore,  pursuing  our 
historical  sketch  to  a  greater  length,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  neutral 
axis,  and  the  consequent  mechanical  action  of  the 
fibres  in  resisting  fracture. 

41.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  when  a 
beam  is  submitted  to  a  transverse  strain,  being  either 
supported  at  its  two  extremities  and  loaded  in  the 
middle,  or  fixed  at  one  end  in  a  wall  and  loaded  at 
the  other,  it  will  not,  as  was  formerly  assumed  by 
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Galileo  and  Leibnitz,  turn  about  its  upper  or  lower 
surface,  but  about  a  line  within  the  area  of  fracture; 
which  line  is  what  is  denominated  the  neutral  /i'ne, 
or  neutral  axis  of  rotation. 

If  the  fibres  of  a  beam  (referring,  for  instance,  to 
6g.  1,  Plate  II.)  were  wholly  incompressible,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  beam,  when  loaded  at  the  end 
I,  would  turn  about  the  line  C  D ;  and  every  fibre 
of  it,  from  C  to  A,  would  be  in  a  state  of  tension. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fibres  were  wholly 
inextensible,  then,  if  the  beam  turned  at  all,  it  muat 
be  about  the  line  A  B,  and  every  fibre  from  A  to  C 
would  be  in  a  state  of  compression. 

But  we  know  of  no  bodies  in  nature  that  are 
either  inextensible  or  incompressible;  and,  there- 
fore, the  rotation  of  the  beam  will  neither  take  place 
about  A  nor  C,  but  on  an  intermediate  point  or 
line,  n ;  and  all  the  fibres  above  that  tine  will  be  in 
a  state  of  tension,  and  those  below  it  in  a  state  of 
compression ;  while  those  which  are  situated  so  as 
exactly  to  coincide  with  its  plane,  will  be  neither 
extended  nor  compressed,  but  be  in  a  state  per- 
fectly neutral  with  regard  to  both. 

42.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fibres  submitted  to 
tension  are  more  and  more  extended  as  they  are 
situated  further  from  the  point  n,  and  at  A  their 
extension  is  the  greatest.  The  same  has  also  place 
with  the  fibres  submitted  to  compression,  this  being 
greatest  at  C;  and,  wljatcver  may  be  tlie  law  of  the 
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forces  necessary  for  producing  these  several  degrees 
of  tension  and  compression,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
law  of  the  resistances  which  they  offer  after  they 
are  produced,  we  may  conceive  some  point  situated 
between  A  and  n,  into  which,  if  all  the  resistances 
to  tension  were  united,  and  some  point  between  n 
and  C,  into  which,  if  all  the  resistances  to  com- 
pression were  condensed,  the  reaction  arising  from 
these  two  aggregate  forces  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  actual  operation ;  and  these  points  are  what  are 
designated  the  centres  of  tension  and  compression. 

43.  With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  neutral 
axis,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  determi- 
nation but  experiments ;  and  these  seem  to  indicate, 
that  in  rectangular  6r  beams  it  is  at  about  ^tha  of 
the  depth  of  the  section  of  fracture  when  the  beam 
is  broken  on  two  supports ;  or,  at  glhs  of  the  same 
when  it  is  broken  by  having  one  end  fixed  in  a 
wall,  and  loaded  at  the  other ; — that  is,  in  both 
cases  the  number  of  fibres  exposed  to  compression 
are  to  those  submitted  to  tension  in  about  the  ratio 
ofStoS. 

This  was  pointed  out  very  unequivocally  in  se- 
veral of  the  experiments  stated  in  the  following 
pages;  the  beams  in  most  cases  showing  very  dis- 
tinctly, after  the  fracture,  what  part  of  the  section 
had  been  compressed,  and  what  iiad  experienced 
tension;  the  compressed  fibres  always  breaking  very 
short,  having  been  first  crippled  by  the  pressure  to 
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which  they  had  been  esposed,  while  the  lower  part 
was  drawn  out  in  long  fibres,  frequently  5  or  6 
inches  in  length. 

Another  criterion  was  found  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  side  of  the  beam  exposed  to  pre»- 
8ure  before  the  fracture  took  place:  this  always 
exhibited  itself  in  a  wedge-like  form,  the  lower  point 
of  which,  when  the  beam  was  broken  on  two  props, 
was  commonly  found  to  divide  the  depth  in  about 
the  ratio  above  stated. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson,  in  the  experiments  he  has  described  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  finds  the  ratio  to  be  nearly 
4  to  4,  instead  of  3  to  5 ;  and  unquestionably  there 
must  be  considerable  irregularities  iu  the  position 
of  this  line  in  different  specimens  of  timber,  even  of 
the  same  kind,  and  much  more  in  woods  of  different 
kinds.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  determine 
this  point,  we  may  at  all  events  assume,  from  what 
has  been  aljove  stated,  that  there  is  necessarily  such 
a  point  in  the  area  of  fracture  in  all  beams;  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  is 
intended  in  the  first  instance  to  speak  here  only  of 
rectangular  beams. 

44.  Referring  to  fig.  2,  Plate  II.,  let  n  denote  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  rectangular  beam  ACIF,  bAn 
representing  the  part  suffering  extension,  and  nCd 
that  submitted  to  compression.  Let  also  (  denote  the 
amount  of  tension  of  the  extreme  fibre  bA,  and  G 
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the  compression  of  the  extreme  fibre  Cd.  Then, 
assuming  that  the  resistance  to  tension  of  a  fibre  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  tension,  or  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  neutral  axis,  if  we  call  the  whole 
depth  of  extension  An=t/',  and  denote  any  variable 
distance  from  n  by  x,  we  have  d' :  t :  :  x :  -^,  the 
tension  of  a  fibre  at  tliat  part.  Consequently,  the 
sum  of  all  the  tensions  will  be  expressed  by 

i  Id'  (vihen  X  =  d')  : 


d' 


and  in  the  same  way,  assuming  the  same  law  of 
compression,  the  sum  of  all  the  compressions  will  be 
expressed  by 

Jed"  (when  x=rf"). 


/- 


d"  denoting  the  depth  of  compression ;  which  two 
forces  are  equal  to  each  other ;  for  it  is  this  equality 
which  determines  the  motion  to  take  place  about  the 
line  Ji ;  therefore  ^  td^^.^cd'',  or  td'=cd". 

45.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  c  here  is 
not  intended  to  represent  the  force  requisite  to  com- 
press a  fibre  the  same  quantity  that  the  force  t  ex- 
tends it,  but  simply  the  force  of  compression  at  C, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  tension  at  A. 

46.  Now,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  those  forces,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  tension  of  any  fibre  at  the 
variable  distance  x  being  -rr.  and  this  acting  at  the 
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distance  jr,  the  effect  will  be  -n-.  and  the  sum  of  all 


and  in  the  same  way  the  sum  of  tlie  compressing 
forces  will  be 


•cx'dx 


: J  d"  c'  (when  x  =  d"); 


and,  therefore,  the  whole  sum  of  both  species  of  re- 
sistances will  be 

id"  c'  +  id'fi; 

and,  since  d'  c  =  d'  t,  this  sum  becomes 

or,  takiug  d"-^-(t=d,  the  whole  depth,  it  becomes 

That  is,  in  rectangular  beams  the  resistance  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  one-third  of  the  whole  depth  into 
the  depth  of  tension,  and  into  the  force  of  tension 
on  the  extreme  fibre. 

If,  therefore,  we  knew  in  all  cases  the  depth  of 
tension,  or  the  relative  depth  of  tension  and  com- 
pression, and  the  force  of  direct  cohesion,  we  might 
compute  the  transverse  strength  of  rectangular 
beams,  independently  of  any  other  data ;  but  these 
being  both  very  precarious,  the  best  method  of 
determining  the  strength  of  beams  of  wood  is  by 
comparative  experiments  on  other  beams ;  for,  since 
the  resistance  is  expressed  by  \  ddt,  and  d'  is  always 
proportional  to  d  in  the  same  material,  it  follows  that 
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the  whole  resistance  is  as  the  square  of  the  depth, 
as  is  stated  Art.  28;  and  the  resistance  being  also 
necessarily  as  the  breadth,  it  follows  that  in  all 
rectangular  beams  the  resistance  is  as  the  breadth 
and  square  of  the  depth ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
strain  is  as  the  length  into  the  weight :  consequently, 
catling  the  breadth  b,  the  depth  d,  the  length  /,  and 

the  breaking  weight  w,  we  ought  to  have  j^=S,  a 
constant  quantity  for  materials  of  the  same  kind, 
when  fixed  or  supported  in  the  same  mauner;  and 
when  they  are  fixed  or  supported  in  different  ways, 
the  formulae  investigated  Art.  16  et  seq.  will  enable 
us  still  to  make  the  requisite  reductions. 

The  principal  data,  therefore,  that  a  practical 
man  requires  for  determining  the  requisite  dimen- 
sions of  beams,  rafters,  &c.,  are  such  as  give  this 
constant  quantity  S,  for  all  variety  of  woods ;  and 
such  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Treatise. 


On  the  Deflection  of  Beams. 

47.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  a  beam  of  tim- 
ber as  inflexible  in  every  part  except  at  its  point  of 
fracture,  which  served  to  simplify  the  investigations 
and  the  conception  of  the  subject,  without  in  any  way 
affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  the  strain  at  the 
point  of  fracture  being  the  same  in  both  cases;  but 
it  is  frequently  very  important  to  know  the  amount 
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of  deflection  a  given  weight  will  produce,  and  the 
law  of  action  which  obtainB  in  these  cases. 


48.  In  order  to  this  investigation,  let  A  BCD, 
fig.  5,  Plate  II.,  represent  a  beam  fixed  into  a  solid 
wall,  and  in  its  natural  borizoatal  position,  ita 
weight  being  supposed  nothing,  or  inconsiderable 
with  regard  to  that  with  which  it  is  loaded :  and 
let  us  suppose  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  several  parts 
ABab,abab',a'b' a"b",  Stc.,  each  of  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  subject  to  compression  and  extension : 
then,  when  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  weight  W,  it 
will  be  brought  into  the  curvilinear  form  shown  in 
the  second  position  in  the  figure.  Draw  the  several 
tangents  Am,  an,  a'o,  a"p,  &c. ;  and  admitting  that 
the  quantity  of  extension  and  compression  is  pro- 
portional to  the  extending  and  compressing  forces, 
we  shall  have  the  several  angles  mAn,  na'o,  oa''p, 
pa"'D,  (see  fig.  6,)  proportional  to  the  distances  CF, 
Cf,  Cf,  Cf",  See.,  these  being  the  effective  lengths 
of  the  levers,  by  means  of  which  the  force  or  weight 
W  is  exerted  at  those  several  points :  and  the  same 
will  have  place  if  we  suppose  the  number  of  laminse 
to  be  indefinitely  great,  and  therefore  the  thickness 
of  each  indefinitely  small :  and  hence  we  see  the 
fundamental  property  of  the  curve  which  a  beam 
thus  fixed  and  loaded  will  assume;  viz.  "that  the 
curvature  at  every  point  is  as  the  distance  of  that 
point  from  the  line  of  direction  of  tlie  weight,"  which 
is,  in  fact,  tlie  elastic  curve,  first  proposed  by  Galileo, 


A 
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but  the  correct  investigation  of  which  we  owe  to 
James  Bernoulli,  who  published  it  in  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences'  for  1703.  Other  invee- 
tigatious  of  it  have  since  been  given  by  John 
Bernoulli,  '  Opera  Omnia,'  torn.  iv.  p.  242  ;  as  also 
in  his  Essay  on  the  'Theory  and  Manoeuvres  of 
Ships ;'  and  particularly  by  Euler,  in  the  Appendix 
to  hia  celebrated  work, '  Methodus  inveoiendi  Lineas 
Curvas.' 


49.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  extension  and  compression  being 
exactly  proportional  to  the  exciting  forces,  is  only 
a  particular  and  very  limited  ease  of  the  elastic 
curve ;  for  if  that  extension  were  as  any  function 
of  those  forces,  it  would  still  not  wholly  change, 
although  it  would  modify,  the  fundamental  property 
of  it;  but  its  investigation  under  this  general  cha- 
racter would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  pur- 
pose, and,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  of  no  use  in 
our  future  investigation ;  for  it  appears  from  ex- 
periment, that  tlie  quantity  of  extension,  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  is 
very  irregular,  and  that  after  a  certain  deflection 
has  been  obtained,  it  seems  subject  to  no  deter- 
minate law ;  a  circumstance  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  in  a  subsequent  article :  but 
during  the  early  part  of  the  experiment,  that  is, 
while  the  weight  is  considerably  less  than  that 
which  is  required  to  produce  the  ultimate  fracture, 
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the  law  of  the  deflections  is  nearly  uniform,  and 
proportional  to  the  exciting  force;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  fiufiiclent  to  consider  the  elastic  curve  under  this 
particular  case,  being  the  only  one  that  is  applicable 
to  the  present  inquiry. 

50.  Let,  then,  AB,  fig.  10,  Plate  III.,  represent  a 
thin  elastic  lamina,  without  weight,  and  in  ita  first 
natural  horizontal  position;  AC  the  position  of  it 
after  being  loaded  with  any  given  weight  W:  at 
any  point  in  the  curve  R  draw  the  tangent  RT,  and 
conceive  the  curve  to  be  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  equal  small  parts,  Aa,  Rr;  and  since, 
by  the  hypotliesis,  the  extension  of  each  fibre  is 
proportional  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  excited ;  if 
r  s  and  ba  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at 
a  and  r,  the  former  may  be  taken  to  denote  the 
extension  of  the  particle  A  a,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  particle  Rr ;  and  we  shall  have  rs  :  ab  : :  force 
in  R  :  force  in  A,  or  : :  C  L  X  W  :  C  G  X  W.  Let 
AF  and  RX  be  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  points 
A  and  R,  then  the  triangles  Aab  and  AaF,  as  also 
Rsr  and  RrX,  are  similar;  and,  therefore, 
A  a  =  R  r,  we  have 


rs 

Rr: 

:  Rr 

RX 

ab 

An 

:  Aa 

AF; 

therefore  rs 

ab  ; 

AF 

RX; 

butri 

ab  : 

CL 

CG. 

and  consequently,  C  L 

:CG 

::AF:RX. 

whence  again. 

CL  .  RX  =  CG 

AF, 

aeons 

ant  quan 

IS  also      I 
,  since    I 
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Id  order  now  to  trace  the  proi>erty  of  the  curve, 
let  Ch=x,  RL=;y,  and  RC=z;  then,  as  is  shown 
by  writers  on  the  differential  calculus,  the  radius  of 
curvature 


RX  =  - 


and  consequently 


-dfcPy  ' 

In  its  present  form  this  equation  is  not  integrable, 
but  we  may  accommodate  it  to  our  purpose,  without 
any  sensible  error,  while  the  deflections  are  small, 
by  supposing  dx^dz,  in  which  case  it  becomes 

—  rf'jf  —dr 

Or  assuming  dx  as  constant,  and  taking  the  integral 
-Arfy 


i*»  +  C  = 


£.,  C  being  the  correction. 


Now,  when  Jf=/,  ^/"  +  C  =  o,  ^  being  in  that 
case  =  o,  therefore  the  correct  integral  is 

dx 
Multiplying  now  by  dx,  we  have 

Jdx(r»-H=  -A  rip. 

and  taking  the  integral 

which  requires  no  correction. 

By  means  of  this  equation,  the  curve  may  be  con- 
structed while  the  deflections  are  small  with  regard 
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to  the  length  of  the  laminje;  but  it  will  obvioTisly 
apply  to  no  other  case,  because  it  is  obtained  ou  a 
supposition  oi  dx  being  equal  to  dz,  which  is  in  no 
case  strictly  true ;  although  the  difference,  while  the 
defiections  are  small,  is  inconsiderable,  and  may  be 
admitted  without  any  sensible  error. 

Writing  /  for  x  and  b  for  y,  the  above  becomes 
—  =  A.ori!-  =  CG.  AF: 

or,  since  in  tiie  case  here  supposed  C  G  =  /,  very 
nearly,  this  equation  may  be  still  further  reduced  to 

and  hence  it  follows,  that  while  AF  remains  con- 
stant, or  the  curvature  at  A  is  the  same ;  that  is, 
while  the  strain  upon  the  beam  at  that  point  is  con- 
stant, the  deflection  b  must  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  length. 

But  the  strain  (the  weight  remaining  the  same) 
is  as  /;  or  A  F  is  reciprocally  as  /:  and,  therefore, 
while  the  weight  is  the  same, 

consequently,  while  the  weight  remains  the  same, 
the  deflection  6  is  as  the  cube  of  the  length :  but 
we  have  seen  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  deflection  is 
as  the  weight ;  therefore,  generally 

— —  ^  E  B  constant  quantity ; 

that  is,  the  deflection  is  as  the  weight  into  the  cube 
I  of  the  length. 


J 
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51.  This  deduction  being  contrary  to  the  experi- 
mental results  of  M.  Girard,  ought  to  be  examined 
with  caution :  we  propose,  therefore,  investigating 
the  nature  of  the  curve  on  different  principles,  and 
on  such  as  will  probably  be  more  intelligible  to 
many  readers. 

It  has  been  shown  above,  that  an  approximation 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  curve  is  all  that  can  be 
obtained ;  and  this  approximation  may  be  obtained 
perhaps  more  satisfactorily  as  follows. 

Let  ABCD,  figs.  5,  6,  Plate  II.,  represent  the 
deflected  beam,  and  let  it  be  divided  as  above  sup- 
posed (Art.  48)  into  any  number  of  equal  inflexible 
parts,  ABab,abab\  &c.,  and  let  ad,  ad',  ad",  &c., 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  respective  tangents  at  A, 
fl,  d,  &c.,  represent  the  deflections  at  those  points, 
which,  from  what  has  been  above  shown,  will  be 
proportional  to  CF,  C/",  C/",  &c.;  and  as  the  investi- 
gation is  only  intended  to  apply  to  small  deflec- 
tions, let  us  consider  these  several  lines,  ad,  a'd',  &c., 
instead  of  being  perpendicular  each  to  its  respective 
tangent,  to  be  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  Am;  let  us  also  denote  the  first  of  these 
ad  by  d,  which  may  be  denominated  the  element  of 
deflection,  and  let  the  number  of  parts  or  laminse 
into  which  the  beam  is  divided  be  denoted  by  m, 
then  we  shall  have 
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m  :  m  -  2  : :  d  :  5LlL?  d^d'dT 

m 

m  :  m  -  3  : :  d  :  ?iJli  d  =  «"' if" 

m 

&c.         &c.         &c. 

Also,  according  to  our  supposition, 

iim  =  m  X  aif=  —  d 

m 

ji  0  =  (m  -  1 )  a' (f  =  !^!!lLzi)i  rf 

m 

o»  =  (m  -  2)a"d"  =  ^^  "  ^^'  rf 

m 

&c.        &c.        &c. 

Whence  the  whole  deflection  m  D  will  be  expressed 
by  the  series 

D  =  -  |m2  +  (m  -  1)2  +  (m  -  2)^  +  &c.  l^  j  .  .  .  (1) 

or  by  the  summation  of  the  series, 

rv      d   f  m*  .  m^  .  Ill  1 

13   ^2^6/ 

That  is,  while  the  number  of  parts  m  are  supposed 

-g-+-2-+-g  jrf;  but  when  III  is 

infinite,  then  the  two  latter  terms  vanish,  as  being 
inconsiderable  with  regard  to  the  first;  and  we  have 

=— • 
In  the  same  manner,  if  V  were  the  length  of  any 
other  beam,  of  which  the  number  of  parts  were  m', 
but  the  parts  individually  in  length  equal  to  the 


m 


m 
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former,  and  the  element  of  deflection  d',  we  should 
have 

ni'iy  =  - 
Whence 

nD:  m'jy  :  :  m'd  :  n'^d 

therefore, 

mD  varies  a 


l-d* 


that  is,  the  deflection  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
length,  and  the  element  of  deflection ;  but  the  ele- 
ment d  obviously  varies  as  the  strain ;  that  is,  as 

/W  :  therefore,  again,  the  deflection  varies  as  — ^  ; 
or  denoting  the  deflection  m  D  by  b,  we  have 
-5-j-=E,  a  constant  quantity,  the  same  result  as 
before. 

52.  The  same  may  be  otherwise  demonstrated  as 
follows : 

In  the  above  investigation  it  is  shown  that  Dm, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  deflection,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 

•  We  have  used  the  above  process  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fluiionol  or  diffbreatial  cal' 
coins :  those  who  are,  will  see  immediately  that  the  sumraatioQ, 
expresaed  in  equation  (I),  is  equal  to  —  timea  the  integ^^  of 

i^i*;  diat  is. 

'  "      dni'     ,       , 

= when  d.z  =  m. 


if"' 


?6 
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and  that  in  any  other  beam,  of  which  the  number  ' 
of  pai-ts  are  m,  the  deflection  is  also 

from  which  we  conclude,  that  when  m  is  infinite, 
the  deflections  are  as 

dm^  :  d'  m''^ ;  or  aa  dP  :  it  I' '^ ; 

where  /  and  /'  denote  the  two  lengths.  If  this 
should  not  appear  to  involve  all  that  precision  and 
■ccuracy  that  may  be  desired,  it  may  be  considered 
under  a  point  of  view  somewhat  different  to  the 
former,  and  will  probably  carry  more  conviction 
with  it  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  equation 

to  be  established ;  and  calling  I  the  length  of  the 
beam,  and  x  the  length  of  eacli  of  the  equal  sides  of 

the  polygon,  we  shall  have  t=»'  ;  and  substituting 
this  for  m  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  obtain 


TiD  =  <i 


H  and  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  length  of  another 

■  beam  is  /',  and  wi'D'  denotes  its  deflection,  we  find 


L3X^2X6j 

'3/2+  3/x  +  xn 


6X^ 


\,  or  the  length  of  each  side  of  tlie  polygon,  being. 


A 
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by  the  supposition,  the  same  id  both  cases ;  we  sliall 
have,  therefore, 

This  result  is  wholly  independent  of  any  particu- 
lar value  of  \,  and  therefore  is  true,  when  x  becomes 
indefinitely  small;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  continued 
curve.  But  here,  as  X  is  indefinitely  small,  the  last 
two  terms  of  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  members 
of  the  above  ratio  vanish,  and  that  ratio  then  be- 
comes simply 


mD  : 


I'D'  ::  <f/'  ;  rf/" 


that  is,  the  deflection  varies  as  the  element  of  de- 
flection into  the  square  of  the  length ;  or,  as  the 
element  of  deflection  into  the  square  of  the  length 
divided  by  3,  as  we  have  found  it  in  the  article  in 
question. 

53.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  investigate  the 
law  of  deflection  when  the  weight,  instead  of  being 
all  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  is  equally 
distributed  throughout  its  whole  length,  or  when  it 
ia  divided  into  equal  portions,  and  suspended  at 
equal  distances,  as  at  the  points  a,  a",  a",  &c., 
fig.  5,  Plate  II. 

For,  calling  d\  as  before,  the  element  of  deflection 
=  ad,  it  is  obvious  that  the  successive  deflections, 
instead  of  decreasing  as  before,  in  the  simple  ratio 
of  the  length,  will  now  decrease  eis  the  square  of  the 
kngth,  because  both  the  weight  and  the  length  of 
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lever  decrease  in  the  same  manner.    Our  successive 
deflections  therefore,  in  this  case,  will  be 


nfl 


:  (m- 1)2  ::  (f  :  ^!!L:iI)!ir  =  ii'if 
in*  :  (m  -  2)»  : :  (f  :  ^*'""^^'  (f  =  il^if' 

m^  ;  (m  -  8)2  : :  iT  :  ^!!LZL^  iT  =  a"' cf" 
&c.         &c.        &c. 


Also,  according  to  the  same  supposition   as   that 
above  adopted,  we  shall  have 


nm  =  m  .  adz=,  —a  (f 


m' 


«o  =  (m  -  1)  0^  <r  =  ^^  ""  ^^*  if 

0|>  =  (m  -  2)  o^  d"  =  ^^  ""  ^^*  If 
&c.         &c.         &c. 

Whence  the  whole  deflection  m  D  will  now  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  series 

mD  =  ^  |m»  +  (m  -  1)«  -h  (m  -  2)«  +  &c.  1»  j 

or  by  summation, 

rv      (f    fm*  .  fit*    .   m*  1 
I>  =  '''{?  +  ?  +  ^}: 

which  expression  is  analogous  to  that  in  Article  51, 
and  shows  that  in  this  case  also,  when  m  is  infinite, 
that  is,  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed, 


m 


m 
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the  deflection  is  as  the  weight  and  cube  of  the 
length,  or  as  the  square  of  the  length  and  element 
of  deflection,  because  the  expression  then  becomes 


But  in  order  to  compare  the  real  quantity  of  deflec- 
tion in  this  case  with  that  of  the  former,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  weight  being  the  same,  the  strain 
on  the  beam  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  double 
what  it  is  in  the  second ;  and  the  element  d  in  the 
former  will  be  double  d'  in  the  latter,  or  d'=^  d. 
Substituting,  therefore,  ^  d  for  d',  our  expression 

Bi  D  =  —  d',  becomes  —  d : 
4  8 

whereas  in  the  former  case  it  is  -5-  rf ;  therefore  the 

beams  being  of  the  same  length,  the  deflection, 
when  the  weight  is  all  collected  at  the  extremity,  is 
to  that  of  the  beam  equally  loaded  throughout  its 
length  with  the  same  weight,  as 

—  (f:  — rf,  oraa  8  to  3. 
3         8 

The  expression  for  the  elasticity  in  this  case  will 
therefore  be  *gy  =  E,  the  same  constant  quantity  as 
before. 

The  principles  of  investigation  given  in  Art.  52 
are  equally  applicable  in  this  case. 

54.  In  the  preceding  investigations  the  deflections 
have  only  been  considered  with  reference  to  beams 
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fixed  at  one  end :  let  us  now  endeavour  to  inTesti- 
gate  the  same,  on  a  supposition  of  their  being  sup- 
ported at  both  ends.  In  order  to  which,  it  may  be 
obseiTed,  in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  weight  is 
just  sufiicient  to  break  a  beam  fixed  by  one  end  in 
8  wall,  the  same  weight  may  be  borne  at  the  other 
end  of  it,  (the  arms  or  levers  being  supposed  of 
equal  length,)  if  the  wall  were  removed,  and  the 
beam  merely  supported  on  a  fulcnim,  or  prop,  in 
its  middle  point,  as  in  fig.  3,  Plate  II.,  the  tension 
in  both  cases  being  the  same;  just  as  a  line  passing 
over  a  pulley,  and  loaded  at  each  end  with  an  equal 
weight,  has  the  same  tension  as  a  single  fixed  line 
loaded  with  only  one  of  those  weights  ;  and  what  is 
here  stated  of  the  ultimate  degree  of  tension,  is  ob- 
viously true  of  any  quantity  of  it :  that  is,  whatever 
tension  the  fibres  may  have  in  the  former  case,  they 
will  have  precisely  the  same  in  the  latter.  But  it 
is  not  the  same  with  the  deflections  under  these  two 
circumstances  of  equal  strains,  the  element  of  de- 
flection being,  in  one  case,  double  that  in  the  other. 
For  the  extension  of  the  fibres  Ab,  Ab,  fig.  2  and 
fig.  3,  Plate  II.,  being  equal  by  the  supposition,  the 
angles  A  nb,  in  both  figures,  will  be  equal :  but  as 
in  one  case,  fig.  2,  the  line  nb  ia  vertical,  and  in 
the  other,  fig.  3,  it  declines  equally  from  the  ver- 
tical with  the  line  n  A,  the  deflection  of  the  beam, 
(supposing  it,  fur  simplicity,  to  remain  inflexible  in 
every  part,  except  in  the  section  A  n  C,)  in  the 
latter  case,  from  the  line  H  H,  will  be  only  half 
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that  of  the  half-beam  fixed  as  in  fig.  2 ;  that  is,  the 
elemeut  of  deflection  in  the  former  instances  will  be 
only  half  that  in  the  latter ;  and  consequently,  as 
we  have  shown  that  the  deflections  are,  ccBteris  pa- 
ribus, as  the  element  of  deflection,  it  follows,  that 
tlie  successive  and  ultimate  deflections  in  the  two 
cases  will  have  the  same  ratio ;  that  is,  they  will  be 
to  each  other  as  2  to  1. 

Again,  the  beam  F I F  I',  fig.  3,  is  similarly 
situated,  at  least  as  far  as  our  present  question  is 
concerned,  with  regard  to  the  strain  upon  it,  and 
therefore  to  its  deflections,  as  the  equal  beam  F I P  I', 
fig.  4 ;  whether  we  consider  the  latter  to  rest  against 
a  fulcrum  at  C,  and  to  be  strained  by  the  two 
weights  W,  W  passing  over  the  pulleys  Q,  Q';  or, 
as  being  supported  on  two  fulcniras,  F,  F,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle  with  the  weight  P,  equal  to 
the  two  weights  W,  W. 

Hence,  then,  we  conclude,  that  the  deflection  of  a 
beam  flxcd  at  one  end  in  a  wall,  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  is  double  that  of  a  beam  of  twice  the  length, 
supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle 
with  a  double  weight;  that  is,  the  strain  being  the 
same  in  both  cases  :  consequently,  when  the  weights 
are  the  same,  the  deflection  in  the  first  ioBtance  is 
to  that  in  the  second  as  4  :  1 . 

And  when  the  length  and  weight  are  both  the 
same,  the  deflections  will  be  to  each  other  as  1 :  32. 

For  the  strain  will  be  four  times  greater  on  the 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  than  on  that  supported  at 
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both;  and,  therefore,  all  other  things  being  the 
same,  the  element  of  deflection  would  also  be  four 
times  greater :  but  we  have  seen,  that  with  the  same 
strain  the  element  of  deflection  is  double  in  one 
case  what  it  is  in  the  other :  it  will,  therefore,  by 
combining  the  two  effects,  be  eight  times  greater: 
also,  the  entire  deflection  is  as  the  element  of  de- 
flection into  the  square  of  the  length;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  supposition,  the  length  is  double;  whence, 
upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  deflection  in 
the  one  case  is  to  that  in  the  other  as  1 :  8  X  4,  or 
as  1  to  32. 

The  same  formula  will,  therefore,  apply  in  this 

case  as  in  Art.  50;  viz.  ~^-r-=K,  a  constant  quan- 
tity; observing  only,  that  the  value  of  E  is  here 
thirty-two  times  greater  than  in  the  former. 

55.  When  the  weight  is  distributed  throughout 
the  length  of  the  beam,  instead  of  being  all  collected 
in  the  middle,  it  is  a  known  mechanical  principle, 
that  the  strain  on  tlie  centre  will  be  the  same  as  it 
would  be  with  half  the  entire  weight  collected  in 
that  point;  and,  consequently,  the  element  of  de- 
flection in  the  same  place  will  also  be  one-half  of 
what  it  would  be  if  the  whole  weight  was  collected 
there. 

But  now,  in  order  to  compare  the  strain  and 
consequent  deflection  at  any  other  point,  D,  flg,  9, 
Plate  II.,  we  must  first  observe,  that  the  resistance 
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of  the  fulcrum  at  6  is  constant ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  strain  at  D,  as  arising  from  that  resistance, 

will  be  found  as  follows ;  viz.  CQ  :  DB  :  d  :  ^„ 
=  the  element  of  deflection  at  D,  as  arising  frora 
the  resistance  at  B ;  d'  denoting  the  deflection  at  C. 
But  the  point  D  has  a  further  strain  to  sustain, 
and  consequently  a  further  deflection,  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  part  between  C  and  D.  Now 
this  weight  will  be  to  the  whole  weight  W,  as  CD 
to  AB,  or2CB;  that  is. 


2CB:  CD::  W 


CD.W 
2C8 


Consequently,   the   deflection   arising  from  this 
strain,  as  referred  towards  B,  will  be 


CB»:CDxBD::<f: 


Whence  the  entire  deflection  from  the  tangent  of 
the  curve  at  the  point  D  will  be 

DB   .       CD.DB  .,  _  (CB  +  CD)DB  ., 
BC      "*"      BC»  BC 

Which  deflection,    referred    to    the    perpendicular 
BF,  will  be 

(C  B  +  C  D)  D  B'  (f 
BCi" 

If,  now,  we  denote  CB  by  m,  and  DB  by  72,  in 
which  case  CD  =  m  — n,  the  above  will  become 


And,  by  giving  to  n  the  successive  values,  1,  2, 3,  &c., 
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as  in  our  preceding  investigations,  and  summing  the 
resulting  series,  or  by  finding  the  value  of 


f- 


"id-dx. 


when  ar  =  wi,  we  shall  have  for  the  entire  deflection, 


But  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  fonner  case, 
where  the  weight  is  all  collected  in  the  middle,  the 
deflection  is  -g-  rf;  and,  therefore,  since  d'=^d,  the 
deflections  in  the  two  cases  will  be  as  ^  :  ^4,  or 
8  to  5. 

Now  it  has  been  seen,  that  when  a  beam  or  rod 
is  fixed  only  at  one  end,  the  deflection,  when  the 
weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  to  the  same  when 
that  weight  is  collected  at  the  extremity,  as  3  to  8  : 
whereas  we  have  found  above,  that  when  the  beam 
is  supported  at  its  ends,  the  deflections  in  the  like 
cases  are  to  each  other  as  5  to  8, 

Whence,  if  a  long  rod  or  plank  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  be 
deflected ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  ends  are  supported, 
and  the  middle  left  to  descend,  the  deflection  in  the 
latter  case  is  to  that  in  the  former  as  5  to  3. 


Of  the  Deflection  as  depending  on  the  Breadth  and 
Depth. 
56.  In  the  preceding  investigations  we  have  sup- 
posed tlie  beams,  althongh  of  different  lengths,  to  be 
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all  of  the  same  breadth  and  depth  ;  or,  as  opposing 
equal  resistance :  when  these  dimensions  are  not  the 
same,  the  resistance  is  as  the  breadth  and  square  of 
the  depth.  Art.  46 ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  weight 
is  increased  in  that  proportion,  the  quantity  of  ex- 
tension will,  by  hypothesis,  be  the  same,  the  length 
being  here  supposed  constant ;  but,  by  a  reference 
to  fig.  2,  Plate  II.,  it  will  appear,  that  the  extension 
of  the  fibre  b  A  being  supposed  constant,  the  angle 
bnA,  or  HAF,  (which  is  equivalent  to  what  we 
have  denominated  the  element  of  deflection,)  will 
be  inversely  as  nA,  or  CA,  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

Hence  with  the  same  weight  the  deflection  will  be 
inversely  as  the  breadtli  and  square  of  the  depth  into 
the  element  of  deflection,  which  is  itself  inversely  as 
the  depth.  Hence,  every  thing  else  being  the  same, 
the  deflection  will  vary  inversely  as  tlie  breadth  and 
cube  of  the  depth ;  but  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  breadth  and  depth  are  constant  the  deflections 
are  aa  the  weight  and  cube  of  the  length,  therefore 
generally,  if  /  denote  tlie  length  of  a  beam,  b  its 
breadth,  and  d  its  depth,  also  W  the  weight  with 

which  it  is  loaded,  the  deflection  will  vary  as  ^-^ ; 
and  if,  therefore,  we  denote  the  deflection  by  8, 

— - — =  E,  a  coaslanl  ^uanlilg. 


57.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  necessarily  arises 
out  of  the  above  investigation,  but  being  at  variance 
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with  the  experiments  of  M.  Girard,  which  are  very 
numerous,  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  result  thus 
obtained,  and  re-examined  my  investigations,  under 
an  impression  that  some  error  had  crept  in,  and 
escaped  my  observation.  At  length,  not  being  able 
to  discover  any,  I  referred  to  the  experimental  results, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  in  favour  of  my  own 
theoretical  deductions :  still,  however,  as  these  were 
different  beams,  and  many  of  the  deflections  con- 
siderable, while  the  investigation  was  supposed  to 
apply  only  to  those  cases  in  which  it  was  very 
small,  I  was  still  doubtful,  and  therefore  procured 
three  pieces  of  fir,  each  6  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
and  2  inches  in  depth,  by  1^  inch  in  breadth,  and 
of  very  uniform  texture:  these  pieces  were  rested 
on  two  props,  as  represented  in  Plate  IV. ;  first  at 
the  distance  of  3  feet,  and  then  at  6  feet. 

If,  therefore,  the  deflections  varied  as  the  square 
of  the  length,  according  to  the  results  of  M.  Girard, 
the  deflections  ought  to  be,  in  the  second  case,  four 
times  what  they  were  in  the  first ;  but  if  the  deflec- 
tions were  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths,  as  they  should 
be  according  to  my  deduction,  then  tlie  deflection 
would  be  eight  times  as  much.  I  accordingly  made 
the  experiments  with  great  care ;  and  the  following 
are  the  results  that  were  obtained. 
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No.  1. 


Feetkmg. 

Inches  deep. 

Breadth.           Weight,  lbs. 

Deflection. 

3     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  ■ 

li      .... 

120 

•  • 

•  • 

•09 

3     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  • 

li      .... 

180 

•  • 

a       a 

•12 

6     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  ■ 

li      .... 

120 

•  ■ 

a       a 

•68 

6     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  • 

The 

li      .... 

'tame  piece. 

180 

•  • 

a       a 

100 

3     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

•  • 

2     .... 

120 

•  • 

a      a 

•19 

3     .  . 

•  • 

li 

•     • 

•  • 

2     .... 

180 

•  • 

•       a 

•28 

6     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

•  ■ 

2      .... 

120 

•  • 

a       • 

1-38 

6     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

•  • 

2      .... 

No.  2. 

180 

■  • 

a      • 

1-91 

3     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  • 

li    .... 

120 

•  • 

a       • 

•10 

3     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  • 

li    .... 

180 

•  • 

•       a 

•15 

6     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•  • 

li    .... 

120 

a       • 

• 

•72 

6     .  . 

■  • 

2 

•     • 

The 

li    .... 
'■  tame  piece. 

180 

•       • 

•       a 

105 

3     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

•  • 

2       .... 

120 

•       • 

a       • 

•18 

3     .  . 

•  • 

H 

•     • 

•  • 

2       .... 

180 

•       a 

•       • 

•28 

6     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

•  • 

2      .... 

120 

•       • 

•       • 

1-30 

6     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

a       • 

2       .... 

No.  3. 

180 

•       a 

a       a 

200 

3     .  . 

■  • 

2 

•     • 

•       • 

li     .... 

120 

•       a 

a       • 

•07 

3     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

•       • 

li    .... 

180 

•       a 

•       a 

•11 

6     .  . 

•  ■ 

2 

•     • 

a       • 

li     .... 

120 

•       • 

a      a 

•65 

6     .  . 

•  • 

2 

•     • 

a       • 

JTu 

li     .... 
!  same  piece. 

180 

a       a 

a       a 

•96 

3     .  . 

•  • 

li 

•     • 

a       . 

^           •     •     •     • 

120 

•       a 

a       a 

•16 

3     .  . 

•  • 

1* 

•     • 

a       • 

£           •     .     •     • 

180 

•       • 

a       a 

•24 

6     .  . 

•  ■ 

li 

•     « 

•       • 

£           .... 

120 

•       • 

•       a 

1-25 

6     .  . 

•  • 

li 

•     • 

•       • 

"           •     •     •     • 

180 

•       • 

a       a 

r85 
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58.  It  was  impossible,  after  these  experiments, 
any  longer  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
investigations ;  the  deflection  of  the  6-feet  beams 
answering  so  very  nearly  to  the  cube,  or  to  eight 
times  that  of  the  same  at  3  feet.  With  regard  to 
the  deflection  being  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
depth  intothebreadth,  that  is,  inversely,  as  A rf':  ¥d, 
or  as  6^  :  d',  in  the  above  experiments ;  this  also  is 
confirmed  as  far  as  the  comparison  can  be  made, 
but  the  difference  in  these  two  dimensions  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  lengths,  and  therefore  the  results, 
perhaps,  not  so  conclusive. 

M.  Girard  makes  the  deflections  inversely,  as 
bd^-.b^d;  that  is,  in  the  above  cases,  as  b  :  dy 
which  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  above  results : 
the  discrepance  will,  however,  be  best  seen  by  com- 
puting the  deflections;  first  of  the  long  beam  from 
that  of  the  short  one  being  given,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  determined  from  experiment ;  and 
then  computing  the  deflections  of  the  beams  in  the 
direction  of  their  least  depth,  from  those  given  for 
their  greater. 
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No.  1. 
No.  1. 
No.  2, 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  3. 


6  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6  . 

6  * 

6  . 

6  . 

6  . 


120 
180 
120 
180 
120 
180 
120 
180 
120 
180 
120 
180 


Deflection, 

eomputed 

recording  to 

If.  GinnL 

•36  . 

•48  . 

•76  . 

112  . 

•40  . 

•60  . 

•72  . 

1-12  . 

•28  . 

•44  . 

•64  . 

•94  . 


Deflectkm 
firom  pra« 

ceding 
formula. 

•72 
•96 
•52 
•34 
•80 
•20 
•44 
•24 
•56 
•88 
•28 
•92 


1 
2 

1 
1 


Deflection 

from  ezpe« 

ximenta. 

•68 
TOO 
1-38 
1-91 

•72 
1-05 
1-30 
2-00 

•65 

•96 
1-25 
181 


It  only  requires  a  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  last  column  and  the  other  two,  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  formulae  best  agrees  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  beam's  deflection. 


59.  The  above  are  obtained  from  a  comparison  of 
the  lengths  of  the  beam :  let  us  now  make  a  similar 
comparison,  as  depending  upon  their  depth  and 
breadth. 
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Dcflectioo  ftcoord-    Dcdccc 


No.  1.     3 

3 
No.  1,     6 

6 
No.  2.     3 

3 
No.  2.     6 

6 
No.  3.     3 

3 
No.  3.     6 


•16 
.  .       -91 
.  .     1-33 
.  .     1-33 
.  .       -20 
..       -96 
.  .     1-40 
.  .       -10 
.  .     -157 
.  .     -928 
.  .  1-371 

■lb 
■21 
1-21 
1-77 
1-77 
■27 
128 
1-87 
1-43 
2-24 
1-32 
1^95 

1-38 
1-91 


1-30 
2-00 


1-25 
1-85 


Here,  again,  the  agreement  between  the  last  co- 
lumn and  the  preceding  one  is  so  near,  in  compa- 
rison with  tliat  computed  according  to  M.  Girard's 
principle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  legiti- 
macy of  our  formulae. 

Still,  however,  I  was  desirous  of  further  proof, 
and  therefore  procured  three  pieces  of  very  clean  fir, 
free  from  knots,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  3  inches  deep, 
and  IJ  inch  in  thickness;  and  an  ivory  scale  very 
accurately  graduated  into  40th3  of  an  inch,  which 
was  now  fixed  to  the  batten,  instead  of  the  scale  of 
lOtbs  of  inches  hitherto  employed  :  by  which  means 
the  deflections  could  be  accurately  observed  to  within 
about  aoth  of  an  inch. 

One  of  the  beams  was  laid  on  with  the  props 

9  feet  apart,  and  the  weights  gradually  added  till 

the  deflection  was  27  of  the  equal  parts  on   the 

e :  I  then  tmloaded  it,  and  set  the  props  6  feet 
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asxinder,  and  a])plied  again  the  same  weights,  and 
the  deflection  was  exactly  eight  divisions. 

Now,  in   case   of  the    deflections   being   as   the 
square  of  the  lengtli,  we  ought  to  have  had 


9^  :  e"  :  !  27  :  12 


for  the  deflection  at  6  feet, 
were  as  the  cubes, 


But  if  the  deflections 


precisely  the  same  as  it  was  found  to  be  by  the 
experiment. 

The  props  were  then  brought  to  the  distance  of 
3  feet;  and  the  same  weights  being  used,  the  de- 
flection was  exactly  ^^jjth  of  an  inch,  or  one  division: 
whereas  it  ought,  according  to  M.  Girard,  to  have 
been  ^  ths,  or  three  divisions. 

The  second  batten  was  now  laid  on  at  9  feet,  and 
brought  to  a  deflection  of  40J  divisions ;  the  same 
weights  brought  it  at  6  feet  to  12^  divisions,  and  at 
3  feet  to  1^ ;  whereas  if  the  deflections  bad  been  as 
the  squares,  they  ought  to  have  been  18  and  4J 
respectively. 

60.  The  third  beam  was  deflected  to  54  divisions 
at  9  feet,  and  the  same  weights  brought  it  to  16^  at 
6  feet,  and  to  2  divisions  at  3  feet,  instead  of  24 
and  6,  as  required  by  the  law  which  M.  Girard  had 
deduced  from  his  experiments. 

1  next  tried  each  of  the  pieces  again  at  the  dis- 
tance of  6  feet,  laid  in  the  contrary  way,  viz.  with 
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their  least  thickness  vertical ;  and  placing  on  each 
the  same  weights  as  had  been  before  employed,  the 
deflections  were,  for 

No.  I 32  divisione. 

No.  2 48  (Utto. 

No.  3 64  ditto. 

Which  show  that  the  deflections  were  also  as  the 
cubes  of  the  depth  into  the  breadth,  and  not  as  the 
squares ;  for  had  that  law  obtained,  these  deflections 
would  have  been  16,  24,  and  32. 

61.  After  the  preceding  experiments  were  gone 
through,  I  made  the  following  series  on  the  same 
battens,  and  have  computed,  in  every  case,  the 
value  of  the  constant  quantity,  which  we  may  call 

the  elasticity,  E,  from  the  formula  T-jj-i^  E,  the  re- 
duced mean  of  which  is  £  =  5317610,  whence  we 
have  ■■  „  ji  =  5317610,  from  which  any  one  of  these 
five  quantities  may  be  found,  when  the  other  four 
are  given. 
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63.  Table  of  the  De^ectiotu  of  Fir  Battens. 

No.  ].— 3  incbet  deep,  1)  inch  tbick.    Sp.  gr.  &S4. 

i 

Deflediowal 

Con.p«.*d».!ueofE.^il^^ 

n 

ofE. 

if 

10  ft. 

Bft. 

6ft. 

10  ft. 

Bh. 

Oft. 

70,  0-es 

0-31 

0-Ifi 

4594960 

4918816 

4838512 

li!0 

lOS 

0-51 

026 

4B76U4 

5139848 

5104296 

I  a.*. 

1-18 

0-57 

0'29 

4881 1S4 

5227256 

5148144 

6047599 

IMI 

1-30 

0-64 

031 

4922960 

5195648 

5333328 

I  (A 

0-71 

035 

4SHSS8S 

5076736 

5213624 

IHO 

1&7 

0-77 

0'3;i 

4893289 

5094816 

5308144 

No.  2— li  iDCh  deep.  3  inchei  thick.    Sp.  gr.  55S. 

8ft. 

6  ft. 

4  ft.         8  ft. 

6  ft-            4  ft. 

•l,-! 

■62b 

■2rs 

-075    !  4893300 

4691800 

5097200 

Ml 

■B2b 

■400 

■112    ,  5295S00 

4608000 

4876200 

4877950 

(•!> 

112 

■525 

■150       5071300 

4564100 

4723400 

80 

1-36 

'625 

-180       5140100 

4718600 

4855600 

No.  3.-3  inohea  deep,  1)  ioch  thick.     Sp.  gr.  G^O. 

Computed  valDC  of  E=il^ 

ofE. 

1 

10  ft. 

8  ft. 

6  ft.        10  ft. 

6  ft. 

iBi 

■114 

5961400 

5560600 

565B900 

■  »  «ii 

■195 

S851400 

5613400 

5671400 

■ 

5760000 

5617400 

5655300 

5693427 

r 

150   1-126 

■m 

■242 

6G8R90O 

5592300 

6712400 

1G5    1-237 

-640 

-265 

5691300 

5619100 

5751300 

ISO   1'350 

■700 

■2H7 

6688900 

5617400 

5780100 

No.  3.— vii.  the  name  beam  li  inch  bj  3  inches. 

8  ft. 

6  ft. 

4  ft.   1       8  ft. 

6  ft. 

4  ft. 

3S 

■5S 

■M7 

-70 

5560600 

5444100 

6461300 

sn 

■775 

■327 

100 

6637500 

5707100 

5461300 

SG5U66 

f,!\ 

102 

-42S 

1-25 

5G32900 

5708600 

5679800 

HO 

1-50 

■512 

150 

5807000 

5832000 

5825400 

Mean  ....  E  =  5317610. 

1 

^ 
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63,  As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  preceding 
deductions,  the  following,  from  M.  Dupin's  experi- 
ments, may  be  added,  which  I  had  not  seen  when 
the  above  was  written.  The  pieces  on  which  M. 
Dupin's  experiments  were  made,  were  2  metres  in 
length,  and  of  various  lateral  dimensions,  viz.  1, 
2,  and  3,  &c.  centimetres,  to  a  decimeter  in  the 
squareage ;  they  were  peribrmed  with  care,  and 
conducted  with  great  ability. 

64.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
theorems  which  this  author  has  drawn  from  his  ex- 
periments and  investigations,  as  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  inquiry  ;  viz. 

1.  The  deflections  of  the  same  beam  resting  on 
props  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  with 
small  weights,  are  as  those  weights. 

2.  \Vlien  the  same  piece  is  rested  on  props  at  the 
same  distance,  and  loaded  at  its  middle  point  with 
diiFerent  small  weights;  these  weights  are  recipro- 
cally proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that 
point ;  and  the  curvature  itself  is  consequently  pro- 
portional to  the  weights. 

3.  The  deflection  is,  cteleris  paribus,  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  depth ;  also  the  depth  being  the 
same,  the  deflection  is  inversely  as  the  breadth. 

4.  The  deflection  is,  therefore,  cceteris  paribui, 
directly  as  the  cube  of  the  length. 

From  which  it  necessarily  follows,  agreeably  to 
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:  a  constant 


/3  W 

the  preceding  deductions,  that  ^^5-^ : 
quantity. 

5.  M.  Dupin  also  demonstrates  experimentally, 
the  ratio  which  has  been  stated  between  the  deflec- 
tion of  beams  supported  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  and  the  deflection  of  the  same  when 
the  weight  is  uniformly  spread ;  at  least  his  experi- 
ments give  results  approximating  towards  that  ratio, 
viz.  experimentally  he  has  found  it  to  be  as  19  :  30, 
while  the  theory  required  the  ratio  of  5  to  8;  or 
reducing  both  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  first  is  as 
95  to  150,  and  the  second  as  95  to  152,  which  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  expect,  considering, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  impossible  practically  to 
distribute  the  weights  so  as  to  have  them  perfectly 
uniform ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  investigation 
belongs  only  to  infinitely  small  deflections;  while 
ex  peri ?nen tally  they  are  rendered  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  be  submitted  to  actual  measurement.  The 
same  author  has  found  various  other  interesting  re- 
sults; but  we  cannot  allow  any  ftirther  abstracts  in 
this  place. 


65.  It  is  important  to  observe,  before  concluding 
this  chapter,  that  all  the  foregoing  investigations 
have  been  made  exclusively  with  reference  to  rect- 
angular beams,  and  that  they  must  only  be  con- 
sidered as  being  applicable  to  that  form ;  for,  not- 
withstanding we  have  throughout  made  our  deduc- 
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tions  from  a  comparison  of  the  depths,  breadths,  &e^ 
it  is  obviously  not  the  depth  of  the  whole  beam, 
but  that  of  its  neutral  axis,  on  which  the  deflection 
depends;  but  as  the  latter,  in  rectangular  beams,  is 
always  as  the  whole  depth,  we  may  use  the  one  for 
the  other  indifferently,  and  we  made  choice  of  the 
latter  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 


Practical  DeductioTis. 

66.  The  following  practical  deductions  flow  im- 
mediately from  the  preceding  investigations,  and 
with  them  wc  shall  conclude  this  chapter. 

1.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  successive  deflec- 
tions are  directly  as  the  weight  and  cube  of  the 
length,  and  reciprocally,  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of 
the  depth,  or  that  when  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  loaded  at  the  other. 


£W  _ 


E* 


quantity. 


When  fixed  at  one  end  uniformly  loaded,  (see 
Art.  50,) 

3l^w  _ 


-  =  E,  the  Game  coaatant. 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  tbat  the  original  expresBioQ  ii 

^  E,  a  constant ;  of  course  = 

and  we  prefer  the  lalter  cxpreBsion,  for  the  sake  of  airapticjty. 


e  constant  also ; 
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When  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the 
middle, 

^  E,  the  same  constant. 

32  bd^i 

2.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  stiffness  in  beams,  the  depth  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length,  the 
breadth  remaining  constant. 

3.  In  square  beams  of  different  lengths,  the  stiff- 
ness will  be  the  same,  when  si  is  as  /,  s  being  the 
side  of  the  square,  and  /  the  length. 

4.  If  the  depth  is  given,  the  stiffness  will  be  the 
same  when  6  is  as  P,  or  when  M  is  as  /. 

5.  The  deflection  of  different  beams  arising  from 
their  own  weight,  having  their  several  dimensions 
proportional,  will  be  as  the  square  of  either  of  their 
like  lineal  dimensions.  For  it  has  been  seen  that  in 
all  these  cases  r-r^  =  E,  a  constant  quantity :  and 

if,  therefore,  we  suppose  each  of  these  dimensions  to 
be  increased  m  times;  tlien  the  weight  W  will  be 
increased  m^  times,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  have 


consequently,  since  E  is  the  same  in  both,  S'  must 
have  varied  as  m'. 

The  same  will  apply  to  beams  loaded  throughout 
proportional  to  the  dimensions ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  the 
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construction  of  models  on  a  small  scale,  of  works 
intended  to  be  executed  on  a  large  one. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  deflection  of  beams 
before  their  rupture,  the  same  relations  do  not  ob- 
tain ;  for  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  (Art.  54,)  that  the  depth  being  the  same,  the 
element  of  deflection  will,  in  the  breaking  state  of 
the  beam,  be  constant ;  and,  consequentFy,  the  ulti- 
mate deflection  will  in  this  case  be  as  the  square  of 
the  length,  and  it  will  be  inversely  as  the  depth 
when  the  length  is  the  same;  and  if  both  these 
dimensions  remain  constant,  the  last  deflections  will 
be  constant  also,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of 
the  beam. 

The  formula,  therefore,  applicable  to  this  case,  is 

— -  z=  U,  a  constant  quantity,  where  A  is  the  last 

deflection,  /  the  length,  and  d  the  depth  of  the 
beam. 

But  little  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed  on 
this  last  deduction,  because  the  law  of  deflections 
becomes  very  uncertain,  after  the  elasticity  has 
ceased  to  be  perfect ;  which  is  some  time  before  the 
rupture  takes  place. 


Experiments  on  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Timber. 

67.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Galileo,  Mariotte,  Muschenbroeck,  and 
others,  which  had  been  made  in  the  earlier  stages 
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of  this  inquiry ;  but  unfortunately,  from  one  cause 
or  other,  the  results  obtained  from  them  are  little 
accordant  with  each  other;  and  we  think  it  useless 
to  embarrass  the  reader,  by  giving  a  long  detail  of 
labours  on  which  no  dependence  can  be  placed: 
passing  over,  therefore,  many  early  experiments,  we 
come  to  those  of  M.  Buffon,  by  far  the  most  valuable, 
both  as  respects  the  number  of  tliem,  and  the  size 
oftlie  pieces  of  timber  on  which  they  were  made; 
many  of  them  having  been  from  20  to  28  feet  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  8  inches  square.  This  philo- 
sopher was  furnished  by  the  French  Government 
with  ample  funds,  and  every  necessary  means  for 
carrying  on  his  experiments  on  a  grand  scale ;  and 
he  discharged  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Academy ;  but  he  did  not,  per- 
haps, possess  the  mathematical  knowledge  necessary 
for  making  the  best  use  of  his  results.  His  experi- 
ments, however,  are  not  the  less  valuable ;  as  they 
are  no  doubt  faithfully  related,  and  furnish  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a  correct  theory. 
He  commenced  his  operations,  with  Du  Hamel, 
on  pieces  of  small  dimensions;  and  tried  them  in 
succession  from  the  heart  to  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  from  the  root  upwards.  From  these  experi- 
ments, it  was  found,  that  the  heart  was  the  densest, 
that  the  density  decreased  from  hence  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  that  the  strength  decreased  also  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion. 


915tta^ 
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He  also  made  trial  of  the  proportional  strength  of 
battens,  accordingly  as  they  were  laid,  with  the 
annual  layers,  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  found  a 
difference  in  the  strength,  in  these  two  cases,  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  8  to  7 ;  the  difference,  no  doubt, 
arising  from  the  cohesion  of  the  layers  with  each 
other  being  considerably  less  than  that  between  the 
fibres  themselves.  Some  experiments  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  in  Art.  13,  to  show  the  quantity  of  this 
lateral  cohesion,  although  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
rather  a  subject  of  curiosity  than  utility;  for  large 
beams,  whose  strength  it  is  the  most  important  to  be 
acquainted  with,  commonly  occupy  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  section  of  the  tree. 

M.  Buffon  found  likewise,  that  oak  timber  lost 
much  of  its  strength  in  the  course  of  drying,  or 
seasoning;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity, his  trees  were  all  felled  in  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  were  squared  the  day  after,  and  experi- 
mented on  the  third  day.  Trying  them  in  this 
green  state,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
very  curious  phenomenon ;  namely,  that  when  the 
weights  were  laid  briskly  on,  nearly  suificient  to 
break  the  log,  a  very  sensible  smoke  was  observed 
to  issue  from  the  two  ends,  with  a  sharp  hissing 
noise,  which  continued  all  the  time  the  tree  was 
bending  or  cracking. 

This  philosopher,  as  above  stated,  drew  no  im- 
portant conclusions  from  his  experiments:  he  seems 
to  have  had  in  view  no  favourite  theory,  either  of 
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his  own  or  of  any  other  writer,  and  was  therefore 
free  from  any  bias,  or  any  desire  to  accommodate 
his  experiments  to  a  particular  hypothesis :  besides, 
his  beams  were  too  large  for  him  to  deceive  himself 
in  this  respect,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  been 
the  case  with  some  authors.  Upon  the  whole,  these 
are  certainly  the  most  valuable  experiments  that  had 
yet  been  made  upon  the  transverse  strength  and 
strain  of  oak  timber,  whether  they  be  considered 
as  the  means  of  furnishing  practical  precedent,  or 
theoretical  data :  the  following  Table  of  this  author's 
results  will  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  acceptable 
to  the  English  engineer,  for  whose  convenience  the 
several  results  are  reduced  to  English  weights  and 
measures. 
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68.  Table  of  the  Results  ofBvffwCs  Experiments  on  the  Trans- 
verse Strength  of  Square  Oak  Beams. 


Wdf^tofthe 

Wei^ts  which 

Deflectioii  bcfiate 

Side  of  tquare. 

Length. 

paeoes. 

broko  the  pieces. 

In  feet 

No. 

In 

In 

and 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

inches. 

metm. 

inches. 

metres. 

In  Its. 

kUogr. 

In  lbs. 

Ulogr. 

inches. 

metres. 

1 

7    6 

2-2732 

64-56 

29-34 

5756 

2616 

3-47 

•0946 

2 

7    6 

2-2732 

60-25 

27-39 

5676 

2580 

4-82 

•1217 

3 

8    6-8 

2-5979 

7317 

33-26 

4950 

2250 

401 

•1013 

4 

8     6-8 

2-5979 

67-79 

30-81 

4842 

2201 

5-00 

-1262 

5 

4-28 

•1082 

9    7-7 

2-9227 

83-85 

37-66 

4401 

2005 

517 

-1307 

6 

9     7-7 

2-9227 

76-39 

34-73 

4250 

1932 

5-89 

•1488 

7 

10    8-5 

3-2473 

90-37 

4109 

3900 

1773 

6-25 

-1578 

8 

10    8-5 

3-2473 

88-23 

40-11 

3884 

1760 

6-96 

•1758 

9 

12  10-3 

3-8969 

107-60 

48*91 

3281 

1491 

7-50 

•1894 

10 

12  10-3 

3-8969 

105-45 

47-93 

3174 

1430 

7-50 

•1894 

11 

7     6 

2-2732 

10114 

45-98 

12670 

5759 

2-67 

•0676 

12 

7     6 

2-2732 

95-32 

43-33 

12133 

5515 

2-67 

•0676 

13 

8     6-8 

2-5979 

111-91 

50-87 

10653 

4842 

2-85 

•0721 

14 

8    6-8 

2-5979 

109-76 

49-89 

10411 

4732 

3-12 

•0789 

15 

9    7-7 

2-9227 

126-97 

57-72 

9039 

4108 

3-21 

•0811 

16 

9    7-7 

2-9227 

124-82 

56-74 

8958 

4072 

3-51 

•0878 

17 

9     7-7 

2-9227 

173-75 

56-25 

8822 

4011 

3-75 

-0946 

18 

10    8*5 

3-2473 

142-04 

64-69 

7774 

3534 

3-39 

•0856 

19 

10    8-5 

3-2473 

139-91 

63-60 

7586 

3448 

3-74 

•0946 

20 

10    8-5 

3-2473 

138-28 

62-85 

7639 

3472 

4-28 

•1082 

21 

12  10-3 

3-8969 

167-87 

76-30 

6510 

2959 

5-89 

•1488 

Si 

5-35 

•1353 

12  10-3 

3-8969 

165-71 

75-32 

6563 

2983 

6-16 

•1556 

23 

15     0 

4-5464 

191-54 

87-06 

5811 

2641 

8-57 

•2164 

24 

15     0 

4-5464 

189-38 

8609 

5595 

2543 

8-83 

•2231 

25 

17     1-7 

5-1959 

224-90 

102-23 

4861 

2164 

8-65 

•2186 

26 

17    1-7 

51959 

220-59 

100-27 

4600 

2091 

8-74 

•2209 

27 

19    3-4 

5-8453 

249-65 

113-48 

4034 

1834 

8-57 

•2164 

28 

19    3-4 

5-8453 

248-57 

113-00 

3248 

1799 

8-74 

•2209 

29 

21     51 

6-4947 

284-12 

129-64 

3523 

1601 

9-46 

•2389 

30 

21     51 

6-4947 

278-71 

126-69 

3416 

1553 

10-71 

•2706 

31 

25     8-6 

7-7939 

333-59 

151-63 

2367 

1076 

11-88 

•2976 

32 

25     8-6 

7-7939 

330-36 

150-16 

2286 

1039 

12-05 

•3652 

33 

30    0 

90928 

391-69 

17804 

1936 

880 

19-78 

•4870 

34 

30    0 

90928 

365-40 

166-09 

1882 

855 

23-57 

•5952 
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^                                                 TABLE— (CONTINUED.) 

■ 

WdgMofUu 

»-clghl.-hii.h 

I)e<l«^..s  iHlon 

■ 

8W.rf«,mr.. 

Laph. 

pit™. 

b»ln!U»rp.a:e.. 

mrking. 

V 

Inibo 

m^ 

'°Jf 

n..^. 

In  lb.. 

kUop. 

iBft.. 

kUiir. 

iJto.  Js^. 

7    6 

2-2732 

138-27 

62-B5 

207  IS 

9416 

7     6 

2-1732 

129-66 

58-93 

20069 

9122 

S     6'fi 

25979 

160'33 

72-88 

16894 

7679 

2-50 

-0631 

8    6-a 

2-1979 

157-11 

71-41 

16517 

7508 

2-58 

-0653 

9    7- 

2-9227 

17863 

81-19 

14473 

6579 

2-67 

■0676 

9     7- 

2'9227 

177-U2 

80-46 

13607 

6285 

2-83 

-0766 

10    8-S 

3-2473 

202-30 

91-96 

13347 

5612 

3-21 

-0811 

10    8-S 

32473 

200-18 

9100 

11863 

5392 

3-74 

■0946 

643 

■1624 

12  10-3 

3'8969 

241-04 

IUS-56 

9900 

4500 

-1082 

12  10-3 

3-8969 

237-82 

108-10 

9684 

4402 

4-38 

■1107 

15    0 

4-5464 

274-40 

124-73 

8016 

3644 

4-82 

-1217 

15    0 

4-5464 

273-33 

124-24 

8070 

3668 

4-3M 

■1107 

i;   1-7 

S-1959 

316-37 

143-80 

6125 

3057 

5-89 

-14B8 

17   i-r 

61959 

315-29 

143-32 

6967 

3167 

6-25 

■1578 

19    3'4 

68453 

359-42 

163-37 

6053 

2751 

7-94 

■2006 

19    3-4 

5-8453 

15618 

161>90 

5918 

2690 

9-10 

-2299 

21     5-1 

G'4946 

405-69 

184-40 

5406 

2457 

10-17 

■2570 

21     S-1 

6-4946 

403-53 

183  43 

5246 

2384 

9-46 

■2389 

J 

8     6-8 

2-5979 

219-52 

10000 

28140 

12/91 

2-94 

-0713 

8     6-8 

S-597fi 

219-52 

100-00 

27926 

12693 

2-68 

-0676 

9     7-7 

2-922J 

244-28 

111-03    24535 

11152 

3-31 

■0830 

9     7'7 

2-9227 

242-12 

110-05    23563 

0712 

3-12 

■0789 

10    8'5 

3-2473 

273-33 

12424 

21145 

9611 

2-73 

'0689 

1 

10    8-5 

31473 

271-15 

133-35 

20769 

9140 

3-21 

■0811 

12  103 

3-8969 

324-98 

147-72 

18078 

8217 

3-12 

-0789 

12  10-3 

38969 

313-90 

147-23 

16733 

7606 

3-56 

■0900 

7-S 

■1894 

15    0 

4-5464 

S8201 

173-64 

14634 

0662 

4-46 

-1127 

15     0 

4-5461 

37772 

171-69 

13638 

6285 

401 

■1013 

^H 

17     W 

51959 

36-90 

198-59 

11944 

5429 

5-17 

-1307 

17     1-7 

5-1959 

33-67 

19712 

11729 

5331 

5-62 

■1420 

19    3-4 

5-8453 

88-55 

222-07 

10163 

4623 

5-89 

•1488 

19    34 

5-8453 

88-55 

23207 

10113 

4597 

6-26 

-1578 

21     51 

6-4946 

53-45 

24701 

9200 

4182 

8-39 

■2119 

21     5'1 

6-4946 

54-55 

247-50 

8608 

3913 

9-10 

•2299 

' 

10    8i 

3-2473 

5619 

61-90 

29916 

3598 

3-21 

-0811 

1 

10     8-5 

3-2473 

5619 

61-90 

2B709 

3019 

2-41 

-060B 

12  10-3 

3-89)19 

27-22 

94-19 

24619 

1190 

3-21 

'0811 

12  10-3 

38969 

25-60 

93-45 

23654 

0750 

3-12 

'0789 

15     0 

4'5464 

96-08 

225-49 

21575 

9807 

4-10 

■1036 

*&7 

■2165 

15     0 

4-5464 

9393 

224-51 

20894 

9538 

3-39 

-0B56 

17     1-7 

5-1959 

64-96 

366'BO 

18078 

8217 

6-53 

'1398 

17     1-7 

5-1959 

■63-88 

266-31 

17163 

4-01 

■1013 

19    3-4 

5-8453 

3921 

290-55 

14526 

6603 

4-82 

-1217 

19    3-4 

58453 

38-53 

290-06 

1.1B01 

S309 

4-37 

-1104 

21     5-1 

6-4946 

12-34 

23-79 

12670 

6759 

6-96 

-1758 

21     5-1 

6-4946 

10-33 

23-63 

13128 

5967 

6-43 

■1623 

^^H 

i^^ 

1 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  the  preceding  Table 
may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  most  useful 
results  relative  to  the  transverse  strength  of  oak 
beams,  of  any  hitherto  made  public ;  both  as  they 
regard  practical  precedent  and  theoretical  data; 
but,  with  reference  to  the  former,  the  engineer  must 
bear  well  in  mind  the  green  state  of  the  wood  when 
the  experiments  were  performed,  which  adds  much 
to  its  strength,  on  account  of  the  fibres  in  that  state 
ottering  a  much  greater  resistance  to  compression, 
than  wlien  the   timber   has    been  well  dried  and 


We  come  now  to  more  recent  experiments. 


69.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  elasticity 
of  timber  being  subjects  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  constructions  of  ships.  Sec,  the  surveyors  of 
His  Majesty's  navy  have,  at  different  times,  ordered 
experiments  to  be  made,  directed  to  this  object; 
and  they  have  in  the  most  handsome  manner  sup- 
plied me  with  every  information  they  were  in  pos- 
session of,  relative  to  those  inquiries;  a  favour  for 
which  I  am  equally  indebted  to  the  liberal  views  of 
tliose  gentlemen,  and  to  the  friendly  interference 
and  recommendation  of  John  Knowles,  Esq.,  secre- 
tary to  that  Board,  through  whom  it  was  solicited. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  results  of  ex- 
periments carried  on  in  the  dockyard  at  Dept- 
ford,  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  on  English  and  Dantzic 
oak,  Riga  fir,  and  pitch  pine.     The  several  pieces 
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'were  each  5  feet  long  and  2  inches  square,  fixed 
at  one  end  in  a  mortise  to  tlie  length  of  1  foot, 
so  that  the  part  projecting  was  4  feet ;  and  the 
weight  was  hung  on  at  that  distance  from  the 
fulcrum.  The  twenty-five  pieces  of  Dantzic  oak. 
were  cut  from  the  same  tree,  of  which  the  mean 
specific  gravity  was  854.  The  several  pieces  of 
Riga  fir  were  also  all  from  one  tree,  of  which  the 
mean  specific  gravity  was  537 ;  as  were  those  of 
pitch  pine,  but  the  specific  gravity  is  not  stated. 
Of  the  English  oak,  the  first  six  pieces  were  from 
one  tree,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  922,  and 
the  other  thirteen  from  another ;  the  latter  very 
irregular  and  cross-grained,  but  its  weight  is  not 
g;iven  :  nor  do  I  find  any  indication  of  the  parti- 
cular weight  of  each  piece,  nor  the  situation  it  oc- 
cupied with  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  heart  or 
centre.  It  is  simply  stated,  that  the  last  piece  of 
oak  was  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  was  tlie 
weakest. 

The  deflections  were  measured  in  degrees  and 
minutes,  on  a  graduated  arc  of  the  same  radius  as 
the  beam,  viz.  4  feet,  and  were  taken  as  every  14  lbs. 
were  put  on :  we  have  given,  however,  only  the 
mean,  the  last  weights,  and  the  corresponding  de- 
flections. It  appears  from  all  these  experiments, 
that  the  deflections  are  very  nearly  iu  the  ratio  of 
the  weights,  till  about  oue-half,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-half  the  weight,  is  laid  on,  after  which  they  be- 
come mure  rapid,  and  very  irregular. 
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70.  Table  of  Experiments  carried  on  in  the  Dockyard^  Dept- 
fordy  on  Beams  0/ different  woods,  fixed  at  one  end.  by 
CoL  Beaufoy. 
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98 
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4- 

98 
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f98 
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5 

98 
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< 
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/98 
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5     0 

6' 

98 
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r98 
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« 
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7- 

98 
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/98 

1  17 
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« 
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8- 
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4 
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« 
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98 
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98 
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98 
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f98 
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r98 
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154 
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\           189 

1.1/ 

98 
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f98 
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r98 
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175 

I           182 

4  30 

280 
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98 
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/98 
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lox 

140 
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4  30 

287 
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98 
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1  14 
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r98 

1  44 
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\            252 
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\          231 

17- 

98 

2     1 

;98 

1  20 

r98 
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r98 

t           238 

1  34 

174 

6  30 

1            189 

3  36 

182 

6  30 

18- 

98 

1  57 

r98 

1  30 

r98 

1  12 

/98 

\          210 

1  30 

179 

6  12 

1            161 

4     0 

277 

8  30 

19- 

98 

1  40 

;98 

1  38 

r98 

0  54 

r98 

I           182 

1  46 

214 

1           154 

4  36 

308 

5  30 

20- 

98 

1  54 

/98 

1  31 

r98 

• 

1     2 

133 

1           238 

5     0 

301 

7  30 

21- 

98 

2  19 

r98 

1  20 

.98 

1     8 

161 

7     0 

\           224 

6  12 

301 

7  30 

UtSix, 

22- 

98 

1  57 

/98 

1   18 

;98 

1  12 

Sam  1551 

161 

5  24 

I           238 

4  48 

* 

224 

5     0 

Mfjui258tbi. 

23- 

98 

2  36 

r98 

1            175 

1   16 

.98 

1  12 

147 

5  30 

5  48 
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5  30 
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OA    " 

98 

2  30 

/98 

1  24 

.98 

0  54 

Sum  2740 

24 1 

133 

4  24 

\            245 

3     0 

* 

336 

7    0 

Meaii211tb«. 

25J 

98 

3  18 

/98 

1  16 

130 

5  48 

\           231 

.  202  ibe. 
.  272fti9. 
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These  experiments  furnish  the  absolute  and  com- 
parative streng;th  of  the  four  following  woods,  viz. : 
r  Dantzic  oak  .   1 67  fcs.  .  .  .  Sp.  gr.  854 
L»gU,4fe«.      |Ks.«'"-202ib..  ...Sp.g,.5« 

*  ■<  Pitch  pine  .  . 

2  inches  square.     K^     ,.  ,       , 
'  EagUah  oak  . 

LDitto    ....  211fts. 

Other  experiments  were  made  by  the  same  gentle- 
man on  battens  of  2^,  2^,  2J,  and  3  inches  square, 
and  of  the  same  length.  The  particulars  are  not 
stated  ;  but  it  appeared  from  them,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  strengths  a  little  exceeded  the  ratio  of  the  cubes 
6(  the  sides. 

7 1.  Other  experiments  were  also  made  upon  pieces 
of  the  same  dimensions,  spliced  and  fi.\ed  in  different 
ways :  the  scarph  in  all  of  them  was  12  incites  long, 
and  13  inches  from  the  end,  viz.  about  an  inch  from 
the  fulcrum.     The  results  were  as  follow  : 

/  No.  I,  broke  ill  the  splice    112!ba. 
Scaru/t  up  and  doian .   .  i   ,,  ,. 

'^     '^  L  No.  2,  ditto 1U!I  lbs. 

„        ,    »      .        ,  TNo.  1,  nails  drew  through 

Scarp*  /.,„„.   to,,  I  a,„„all,ndof.b. 

"^   T'T*    "n  .crph 1041*.. 

towards  the  fulcnm       ,,  „ 

^  LNo.  2,  ditto 981bs. 

Scarph  flatvise,    small   |-  No.  1,  broke  in  the  thick 

end  towardi  the  ful-  <              part  of  the  scarph  .     84  fts. 
ervm L  No.  2,  ditto 90  fts. 


"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  th&t  No.  13,  in  Col.  Beaufoy's 
Report  of  tbe  Riga  fir,  was  very  irregular,  having  been  brokeu 
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From  these  experiments  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
two  former  positions  of  spliced  pieces  are  preferable 
to  the  last. 


72.  The  following  experiments  were  made  under 
the  same  authority,  by  Messrs,  Peake  and  Barrallier. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  pro- 
perly understand  the  results  contained  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  columns  of  the  following  Table,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  by  which  these 
several  pieces  were  submitted  to  experiment.  An 
oak  pillar,  12  Inches  square,  had  a  hole  of  2  inches 
square  cut  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  end 
of  the  batten,  the  pillar  itself  being  securely  fixed, 
between  the  principal  floor-joist  and  the  tye-beam, 
in  the  mould-loft  in  Woolwich  dockyard;  and  a 
semicircular  piece  of  oak,  of  6  inches  radius,  was 
well  fixed  to  the  principal  pillar,  to  prevent  the 
batten  from  crippling  at  its  lower  side.  This  semi- 
circle was  divided  into  inches  and  parts,  and  as  the 
weights  were  successively  applied,  the  batten  was 
deflected,  and  in  some  measure  bent  over  this  arc; 
and  the  numbers  in  the  columns  above  mentioned 
show  to  what  extent  this  bending  took  place. 

As  to  the  numbers  in  the  other  columns,  they  will 
be  readily  understood,  from  the  description  given  at 

with  only  SSfte. :  this  experimeot  is  therefore  rejected,  (ud  its 
place  \b  supplied  with  experiment  No.  26.  It  may  also  be  tiirther 
stated,  that  the  above  mean  weights  are  obtBined  by  dividing  the 
Biun  of  all  the  breaking  weights  by  the  number  of  them. 
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their  heads  in  the  Table; — the  first  showing  the 
number  of  the  experiments ;  the  second,  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  pieces  had  been  in  store ;  the  third, 
the  specific  gravity;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  part 
of  the  arc  which  came  in  contact  with  the  batten, 
with  569>s.  and  112fi>s.  respectively;  the  sixth, 
the  contact  which  remained  after  removing  the  last 
weight;  the  seventh  column  shoT/s  the  whole  cur- 
vature; the  eighth,  the  weight  under  which  the 
piece  crippled ;  the  ninth,  the  weight  under  which 
it  broke ;  and  the  tenth  contains  sundry  remarks. 
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73.  Table  0/  Experiments  on  Riga  Fhr  Battent,  2  McAf* 
iquare,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  weight  actitig  at  Sfeet 
from  thejiilcrum. 

Note. — Thete  piecea  were  til  kept  di7. 
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Ditto. 

8 
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01 
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I  Sam, 
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No.  11 

Mc.n,D33j 

I  Mran,  153 

The  preceding  Table,  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  reckon- 
ing the  strength  to  be  inversely  as  the  length,  gives 
5:4::  202  :  161  lbs.  for  the  mean  ;  which  is  in  de- 
fect only  lib.;  the  mean  of  the  former  being  162  fts. 
at  4  feet. 
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Sum,  37)6371 

1 

[Mran.  632  »e(. 
ntetn,  £33  An. 

Mean,  175  net. 

J 

Mc-aii.  153  dr^'. 

iWMn.asrof'iMrth. 

Mean,  161  Cnlond  Beaufoy. 

^^H 

3)180a 

3)486 

^H 

«lMii,600                                h 

tvtot 

he  ihrw,  162 

^H 

^^ 

■ 

^^^ 

J 
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TABLE — (continued)  . 

Containing  similar  Experiments  on  Battens  of  the  same  Dimensions^ 

of  different  kinds  of  Wood. 


No.  of 
experi- 
ment. 


Yean  in 
•tore. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Are  receiTod  br 

the  battens  under 

tlie  weight  of 


60  Ibt. 


llSlbt. 


Are  re- 
maining 

after 
the  last 
weight 
was  re- 
mored. 


Total 
curva- 
ture. 


Weight 

nncter 

which 

the  beam 

crippled. 


I 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 


{ 


2 
2 


VIRGINIA   TBLLOW   PINK. 


PITCH   PINK. 


CANADIAN   WHITE   PINK. 


LARCH. 


4 

526 

71 

16* 

4 

34 

•  • 

170 

4 

540 

3i 

7i 

Oi 

14i 

133 

133 

4 

570 

H 

m 

1 

15 

• . 

137 

4 

526 

3f 

6f 

Of 

16* 

160 

162 

DANTZIC   FIR. 


4 

690 

2t 

4f 

Oi 

. . 

4 

648 

2i 

4f 

Oi 

12i 

4 

630 

2i 

4f 

a 

12i 

3 

624 

3f 

6i 

11» 

858 
828 
660 

672 
606 


2 

2i 
31 

2| 

2f 


4i 
6i 

4» 
4* 


ASH. 

Of 
3i 
Oi 

TEAK. 


16 

18i 
12f 

16* 
12i 


158 
140 
140 
186 

224 


224 
224 


158 
140 
140 
192 

239 
217 
196 

271 
257 


Rbmakks. 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

indies. 

fits. 

lbs. 

H 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

98- 

98 

2f 

4| 

0| 

16i 

246 

251 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

15* 

233 

233 

H 

3» 

ot 

26$ 

206 

234 

3* 

61 

ot 

•  • 

126 

135 

3* 

81 

Of 

m 

133 

133 

3i 

6i 

oi 

•  • 

140 

147 

do. 

816 

2 

3f 

Oi 

9* 

196 

203 

do. 

816 

H 

2* 

Oi 

•  • 

336 

365 

do. 

996 

2* 

31 

Oi 

12* 

238 

244 

do. 

738 

2 

4 

Oi 

12i 

224 

332 

do. 

732 

2 

3* 

Oi 

11* 

308 

308 

do. 

696 

2* 

3* 

Oi 

14 

287 

303 

do. 

708 

2* 

4* 

Oi 

17 

273 

293 

do. 

720 

2* 

4i 

Oi 

•  • 

140 

•  • 

1 

648 

4i 

98 

123 

10 

672 

4* 

98 

119 

8 

714 

4 

84 

103 

8 

660 

5* 

84 

108 

4 

720 

3* 

84 

91 

4 

714 

3* 

10* 

84 

96 

8 

618 

3* 

10* 

1* 

18* 

116 

122 

Dry  and  defective. 

Ditto. 

Dit!o.f. 

Ditto.    * 

Part  of  old  topmast 

Dry. 

Ditto. 

Dry. 

Ditto.  , 

From  Lnkin's  kib. 

Dry. 

Ditta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DisfecUvB* 

Wet. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Ditto. 

Dry. 

Dry. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Wet. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Quite  green. 

Ditto. 

Old  capstan  bar. 


11 


Old  bow^ril* 
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74.  The  preceding  Table  furnishes  the  following 
means,  viz.: — each  bar  being 

5  feet  long,  and  1    „.        /Dry  1531  ,„  „^„  ,^    _    .„ 
2  inches  ^uare.  /    *«*    \WetI72/'^2  ""^  *P    ^-  ^^^ 

Vtrg^inia  yellow  pine  189 

ntch  pine      .     .     256 

Canadian  white  pine  109 

Ureh  .     ,     .     .     150 

Dnntzic  ditto      .     156 

Ash      ....     217 

Teftk    ....     264 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  strength  of  pitch 
pine,  according  to  tliese  experiments,  exceeds  very 
considerably  what  was  found  by  Colonel  Beaufoy ; 
while  that  of  the  Riga  fir,  taking  a  mean  between 
the  wet  and  dry,  is  exactly  the  same  in  both;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  experiments  by 
Messrs.  Peake  and  Barralller,  the  bending  of  the 
pieces  over  the  arc,  as  above  described,  shortens  the 
ultimate  radius;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  with  the  uniform  radius  of  5  feet: 
consequently  the  specimens  of  Riga  fir  in  these  ex- 
periments were  really  weaker  than  those  of  Colonel 
Beaufoy,  although  they  apparently  agree  with  each 
otiier. 

Experhnenls  on    Triangular   Oak   Beams,   ^c,   by 
Mr.  Couch. 

75.  In  a  preceding  chapter,  we  have  given  the 
detail    of    several    valuable   experiments    by    Mr. 


^^^^^       another 
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Couch,  of  Plymouth  Dockyard;  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing Tables  are  due  to  the  same  gentleman. 
They  exhihit  the  detail  and  results  of  experiments 
on  the  lateral  or  transverse  strength  of  triangular 
prisms  of  Canadian  oak,  the  sections  of  which  were 
equilateral  triangles,  the  sides  being  3  inches ;  and 
also  oQ  some  pieces  reduced  to  the  form  of  trape- 
zoids, by  cutting  off  the  vertex,  or  upper  angle,  to 
one-third  of  the  depth. 

The  short  pieces,  viz.  those  3  feet  3  inches, 
Table  I.,  were  fixed  by  one  end  horizontally  in  a 
3-iuch  mortise;  the  others,  as  given  in  Table  II,, 
which  were  6  feet  6  inclies,  were  fixed  at  each  end 
into  3-inch  mortises,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ends  from 
rising;  and  in  both  cases  they  were  so  well  fitted 
as  to  require  slight  blows  of  the  mallet  to  drive 
them  in. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  obtain 
data  connected  with  mast-making,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  commonly  received  notion  was  correct 
— namely,  that  if  the  vertex,  or  upper  edge  of  a 
triangular  prismatic  beam,  be  cut  off  to  one-third 
of  tlie  depth,  the  pieces  will  be  stronger  than  before; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  part  opposes  more  re- 
sistance than  the  whole ;  —  which  assertion,  as 
anticipated,  was  satisfactorily  contradicted  by  the 
following  results. 

These  experiments  are  also  very  conclusive  on 
another  point,  viz.  that  the  strength  of  triangular 
prisms  does  not  follow  the  law  laid  down  either  by 
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Leibnitz  or  Gralileo;  for,  according  to  the  former, 
the  weights  required  to  break  a  beam  of  this  kind, 
with  its  base  upwards,  ought  to  be  three  times 
greater  than  in  the  reverse  position ;  and  according 
to  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  double.  Now,  the 
mean  of  the  first  seven  experiments  is  306,  and  of 
the  next  four  348;  which  is  very  hr  from  the 
weight  required  in  either  of  the  above  theories. 
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TABLE  I. 

76.  Experiments  on  Triioigvlar   Oak  Beaou,  by  Mr,  B. 
Cowk.     Pieces  3  feet  3  inchea  long,  fixed  by  one  end 
horizontally  into  a  pillar;  Z/eet  beyond  the  prep. 
Weight  placed  on  the  end. 


1 

1- 

fDrm.  ftc. 

||||t 

H' 

ilMtd  dirt  fat  md, 
podidMi  o>  form. 

it 

S3 

}S 

1" 

1 
9     290 

n.t.   nt. 

3     1 

ft..-. 

2 

9 

313 

3    3J 

3 

9 

290 

3    3 

9 

261 

2  13 

4 
5 
6 

"'"^- 

9 
9 

333 
309 

308 

3    6 
3    e 
3    5 

9 
11 

271 
218 

a  isi 

2  IH 

7. 

10 

398 

3     1 

9 

270 

2  15 

8- 

le 

332 

3  10 

g 

11 

349 

a   7 

Angle  upvBTd. 

g 

286 

3     7 

10 

11. 

downwird. 

u 
11 

351 
360 

3    S 
3    4 

.2, 

Trspraoid, 

a 

2S3 

3    4 

.3] 

end  op. 

n 

2a& 

3     li 

Sum  of  tbe  flnt  seven  Trcighta^2Hl 
Sam  of  theDeitfoar  =  1392 
?)2U1                    4)139a 

3un 

306  metn.            MS  mtm. 
6)1G1S 
leg  mean. 
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TABLE  II. 

77*  Experiments,  by  Mr.  Couch,  on  pieces  6  feet  6  inches 
long,  each  end  fixed  into  pillars  horizontally ;  6  feet 
between  the  preps. 

Weights  placed  on  the  middle. 


^1 

Pttritioii« 
form,  fte. 

P 

Weight 

in  DM. 

•up- 

ported. 

Weight 
of&  , 
pieees. 

Rbmabbs. 

V 

« 

980 

!b«.  ot. 
7    5 

2 

« 

896 

6    9 

S  * 

Angle 
upward. 

« 

1008 

7    3 

4 

5 

1116 

6  14 

5 

6 

1288 

6  15 

6' 

p 

1056 

6  14 

Fractured  |  inch  on  the  angle. 

*  4 

1166 

Ditto  1  inch  on  the  angle. 

7 

17 
2 

1257 

Broke  nearly  off. 

Sprung  a  little  on  the  angle. 

870 

7    2 

8  > 

Angle 
downward. 

3 

r3 

* 

947 

Broke  nearly  off. 

Sprung  \  inch  on  angle,  and  con- 
tinued breaking  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  every  \  cwt.,  fibre 
after  fibre,  |  inch  at  a  time, 
till  all  gave  way. 

1003 
1366 

7    3 

9 

2* 

1285 

7  14 

Sprung  without  giving  warning, 
from  angle  to  half  the  depth. 

10. 

2i 
3i 

1395 
1686 

9    2 

Sprung  \  an  inch  on  angle. 

11- 
12. 

Trapezoid^ 

narrow  fiee 

upward. 

6 
7 

1319 
1099 

8    6 
6    0 

Coarse,  strong  grain. 
Fine,  weak  grain. 
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78.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  detail  and 
results  of  experiments  carried  on  also  by  Mr.  Couch, 
on  the  lateral  or  transverse  strength  of  Riga,  Nor- 
way, and  Halifax  spars ;  as  also  on  pieces  of  timber 
wrought  to  the  shape  of  the  said  spars,  (viz.  frustrum 
of  cones,)  converted  from  large  logs  of  red  pine, 
yellow  pine,  and  oak,  all  the  growth  of  Canada. 

The  spars  and  other  pieces  were  all  of  the  same 
dimensions,  viz.  27  feet  long,  3^  inches  diameter  at 
the  butt,  and  to  the  distance  of  5  feet  from  the  butt: 
the  upper  end  was  1^  inch  in  diameter. 

They  were  fixed  by  the  greater  end  horizontally 
into  a  mortise,  the  prop  or  fulcrum  being  5  feet 
from  the  butt ;  and  the  weights  were  placed  1  foot 
from  the  smaller  end,  leaving  a  lever  or  purchase  of 
21  feet. 
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|i  79-  Experiments  on  Riga,  Norway,  and  Halifax 

Red  and  Yellow  Pint,  ifC,  l/i/  Mr.  Couch. 


^KW», 


i 

t 

41 

I! 

apcdMtirwnid. 

I 

n.^. 

I 

BlHlOII. 

RipiP"    

m 

n' 

130 

RiE..p.r    ....{ 

29i 

11 
laj 

137 
144 

rery  miirh  broken. 

32 

12 
131 

168 
172 

Up.et,lo«erp«rt. 

Nmwaj  ipu  . . 

36i 

11 

I  BO 
206 

Upset,  very  much. 

Rtlihi  ipu-   ...     37 

lU 

lis 

Halifuipu   ....   31 

12! 

IBS 

The  tension  oftheflbrei 

lUd  pine  timber. .   m 

150 

of  thi)  .par  viaa  n.ucb 

Bed piTK  timber.. •« 

14 

180 

R<Nl  pine  timber. .   42 

14 

r     rapid     1 

202 

pl«*<l   nenr  .  Li^se 
fire  for  mvf nJ  day*. 

Yellow  pine  Umber  33} 

ae 

Hbre*  unduUted, 

Yellow  pine  timber  32 

^       14           ^ 

146 

Yellp- pin.  limber  33( 

r     nipid     1 
1  defleclion  / 

h6 

0»k  timber i21 

16 

231 

0»k  limber ,S31 

18 

254 

The  experiments  which  have  been  now  detailed 
relative  to  the  transverse  strains,  are,  it  is  presumed, 
all  that  are  historically  deserving  of  any  particular 
notice  in  this  place ;  we  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  experiments  from  which  the  data 
given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  have  been 
obtained. 
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Expervnents  made  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

80.  The  foregoing  were  the  priocipal  experi- 
ments which  had  heen  made  on  the  strength  of 
timber,  when  I  undertook  to  enter  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject.  They  each  furnished  certain 
results;  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  generahzing 
and  connecting  one  set  of  results  with  another,  by 
certain  rules.  Some  rules,  indeed,  were  to  be  found 
in  different  authors;  but  they  differed  in  most  cases 
the  one  from  the  other,  not  only  numerically,  but 
in  principle.  My  object,  therefore,  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  examine  these  points  of  difference  by 
independent  and  distinct  experiments,  and  ulti- 
mately to  furnish  such  practical  rules  as  might  be 
had  recourse  to  by  pi-actical  men, 


An  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  making  the  Ex' 
perimetits  on  the  Transverse  Stress  and  Strength 
of  Battens  of  different  Woods,  with  a  Description 
of  the  Apparatus,  Sfc. 

81.  These  experiments  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz.  1st,  When  the  battens  were  supported 
on  two  props,  as  shown  in  Plate  IV.  2dly,  When 
they  were  Bxed  horizontally,  with  one  end  in  a 
wall,  as  in  fig,  3,  Plate  V,  3dly,  When  they  were 
fixed  at  any  given  angle,  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2, 
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Plate  V. ;  and,  lastly.  When  both  ends  were  firmly 
fixed,  as  in  fig.  4  of  the  same  Plate. 

Plate  IV.  represents  an  experiment  on  a  fir  batten, 
AB,  7  feet  in  length,  and  2  inches  square,  resting 
on  the  two  props  CD,  E F,  6  feet  asunder :  the 
two  weights  PP  are  lib.  each,  and  were  used  to 
keep  the  fine  silk  line,  to  which  they  were  attached, 
stretched  in  a  horizontal  position  between  the  props: 
to  facilitate  which,  the  line  was  made  to  pass  over 
two  small  brass  rollers,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  G. 
By  means  of  this  line,  and  the  several  small  scales, 
S8  8,  kc,  each  divided  into  lOths  of  inches,  the 
deflection  of  the  batten  might  be  observed  with 
great  accuracy ;  and  in  this  manner  those  given  in 
the  detail  of  the  experiments  were  taken. 

The  number  of  these  scales  were  varied  at 
pleasure ;  commonly  there  was  only  one  in  the 
centre;  at  other  times  we  had  from  three  to  ten,  or 
even  more;  and  in  some  few  cases  a  board  was 
placed  against  the  batten,  and  the  curve  traced  upon 
it  with  a  pencil. 

The  small  ivory  scale  at  H  was  intended  to 
measure  the  successive  lengthening  or  stretching 
of  the  lower  fibres,  and  was  thus  adjusted : 

A  fine  silk  line  was  fixed  at  the  end  A  of  the 
batten  A  B,  and  brought  under  the  whole  length  of 
A  to  B  :  the  scale,  which  had  two  fine  steel  points 
attached  to  it,  was  fixed  by  them  into  the  under 
side  of  the  batten,  as  shown  at  H  :  at  the  top  of  the 
scale  was  a  small  brass  wheel  or  roller,  over  which 
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the  silk  passed,  and  to  the  end  of  this  was  hung 
a  small  semicylindrical  brass  weight,  with  its  fiat 
side  towards  the  scale :  two  fine  grooves  were  also 
cut,  one  in  each  of  the  brass  plates,  with  which  the 
tops  of  the  props  CD,  E  F,  were  defended,  in 
order  to  allow  the  silk  line  to  pass  freely  in  them 
under  the  piece, 

The  batten  thus  furnished  was  now  rested  on  the 
two  props,  with  the  line  placed  so  as  to  pass  in  the 
two  grooves  above  mentioned ;  and  by  means  of  a 
screw,  by  which  the  line  was  attached  to  the  piece 
at  A,  the  weight  at  H  was  adjusted  to  0,  on  the 
same  scale,  which  was  divided  from  0  upwards  into 
40th3  of  inches. 

It  is  obvious  now,  that  after  the  weights  begin 
to  give  the  batten  any  defiection,  the  small  weight 
at  H  will  be  raised  along  the  scale  by  a  quantity 
exactly  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  original 
length  of  tlie  bottom  fibres,  and  the  length  to  which 
they  are  stretched  at  tlie  time  of  making  the  ob- 
servation;  and  in  this  manner  the  stretching  of  the 
fibres  at  several  different  degrees  of  deflection  was 
measured  in  a  few  experiments:  but  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  useful  application  of  this  datum 
could  be  made  in  the  theory,  and  as  it  required  a 
longer  time  to  adjust,  &c.,  it  was  employed,  com- 
paratively, but  in  a  few  cases. 

It  would  be  useles  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
an  explanation  of  these  experiments,  as  the  process 
will  be  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  the  Plate :  it 
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will  be  therefore  sufficient,  merely  to  observe 
further,  that  the  artist  has  chosen  to  represent  the 
apparatus  as  if  the  experiments  were  performed  in 
the  open  air;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
props  do  not  appear  sufficiently  steady :  they  were, 
however,  performed  under  cover,  on  a  substantial 
floor ;  and  the  trestles  or  props  were  made  to  slide 
in  grooves,  and  were  firmly  fixed  in  them,  bo  as 
to  render  the  whole  perfectly  secure  and  steady : 
and  to  prevent  any  momentum  in  loading  the  scale, 
this  was  always  made  stationary  by  wedges,  when 
the  larger  weights  were  introduced. 

82.  In  order  to  make  the  experiments  on  those 
pieces  which  were  fixed  by  one  end  in  a  wall,  the 
following  means  were  employed.  A  block  of  hard 
wood,  A  BCD,  fig.  3,  Plate  V.,  about  18  inches 
long,  and  12  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  was  cut 
through  at  about  5  inches  from  each  end,  as  at 
abed,  for  the  convenience  of  forming  a  hole  2  inches 
in  breadth  and  depth,  or  rather  more;  the  one 
with  the  side  of  the  square  vertical,  and  the  other 
with  the  diagonal  vertical,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  parts  of  the  block  were  then  screw-bolted 
together ;  and  an  iron  socket,  exactly  2  inches 
square  on  the  inside,  was  made  to  fit  these  holes 
very  accurately,  but  so  that  it  might  be  taken  out 
and  put  in  at  pleasure :  a  hole  was  then  cut  out  of 
a  very  heavy  solid  wall,  a  little  larger  than  the 
block,  into  which  the  latter  was  fixed  by  means  of 
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inverted  wedges,  whereby  the  whole  was  rendered 
perfectly  firm  and  immoveable. 

The  pieces  of  timber  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made  were  2  inches  square,  and  therefore 
fitted  tight  into  the  iron  sockets  above  mentioned, 
the  edges  of  which  are  shown  in  the  figure;  the 
under  side  being  made  slightly  curving,  to  prevent 
the  cutting  of  the  lower  face  of  the  piece  after  the 
weight  was  hung  on  :  and  as  the  deflection  would 
have  rendered  the  scale  liable  to  slip  ofi",  an  iron 
plate  with  two  studs  riveted  to  it,  was  screwed  on 
the  end  of  the  batten,  as  shown  at  £  and  F,  the 
former  being  bent  into  a  right  angle  to  fit  its  upper 
edge. 

In  the  same  manner  the  blocks  of  figs.  I  and  2 
were  made  and  fixed,  differing  from  the  former  in 
nothing  except  the  hole  being  made  to  form  an  angle 
of  26°  with  the  horizon ;  the  first  ascending,  and 
the  other  descending. 

Those  of  fig.  4  were  precisely  the  same  as  the 
lower  part  of  fig.  3,  aud  were  fixed  into  two  walls 
exactly  6  feet  asunder. 

Every  thing  being  thus  adjusted,  the  scale  was 
hung  on,  as  shown  in  Plate  IV.,  but  which,  for 
simplicity,  is  merely  represented,  in  Plate  V.,  by  a 
single  ball  W. 

83.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  walls 
in  which  the  blocks  were  fixed  were  not  less  than 
40  feet  high,  although  iu  the  Plate  they  are  repre- 
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sented  as  if  they  were  not  above  6  feet :  it  being 
thought  useless  to  show  them  in  their  full  height. 

Such  were  the  means  employed  for  assuring 
accuracy  in  the  results,  and  which  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  explain  at  length,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
which  these  experiments  are  entitled.  This  haa 
been  commonly  omitted  by  preceding  authors,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  just  complaint  by  those  who 
would  have  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
data  for  the  purpose  of  theoretical  investigation ;  so 
that  in  cases  where  a  disagreement  was  found  to 
have  place  between  tlie  theoretical  and  practical 
results,  it  was  always  doubtful  to  which  the  error 
belonged,  and  was  tlierefore  attributed  to  either,  as 
best  suited  the  views  of  the  writer. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  different  ex- 
periments made  on  the  transverse  strain,  arranged 
according  to  their  dimensions. 
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84.  Esyeriments  i 


TABLE   I. 
ri  Fir  Battens,  siijjported  at  each  end. 


No.  of 

Length 

in 
inchei. 

Deplh 

in 
iiicbet. 

In 
inchu. 

Sp«ifl<: 

graiily. 

Weight 

Wright 
reduced  to 

sp.  gr.  600. 

Me«Dwt. 

inglo 
.p.  gr.  600. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

15 

1 

\< 

504 
533 
5(>4 
646 

588 
600 

360 
388 
418 
453 
453 
441 

428 
436 
444 
421 
462 
441 

U39 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

18 

1 

1. 

552 

647 
724 
719 
648 
672 

318 
364 
436 
404 
353 
376 

346 
338 
371 
337 
327 
336 

i.342 

The  above  experimente  were  made  principally  in  order  to 
determine  what  relation  iLcre  might  be  betweea  the  ultimate 
atrecigth  mid  tlie  specific  gravity  of  tbe  rods  :  they  were  therefore 
(elected  out  of  those  which  had  been  the  same  time  in  store,  and 
that  differed  the  moat  from  each  other  in  their  i^pecific  gravity, 
and  priDcipally  from  the  fragments  of  those  that  had  been  broken 
in  preceding  experiments,  of  which  the  detail  is  given  in  the 
Buh sequent  pages. 

The  reduced  weight  in  the  seventh  column  above  is  found  on  a 
supposition  that  the  strength  is  as  the  specific  gravity  :  a  redac- 
tion which  ia  adopted  throughout. 

We  can  see  no  physical  reason  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
strength  being  so  nearly  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity.  It 
oaght  rather,  one  would  have  supposed,  to  have  been  as  the 
Jrd  power ;  for,  supposing  the  number  of  particles  to  be  as  the 
apecifie  gravity,  the  number  of  them  in  nny  section  would  be  as  the 
■Jrd  power  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  tbe  simple 
ratio  of  tbe  strengths  being  as  the  specific  gravities,  ReeaB  to 
answer  better  than  any  other. 
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TABLE— (CONTINDKD). 

85.  Experiments  on  Fir  Balfem,  aupporlid  at  each  end. 


UBgth 

incbes 

Breddth 

Deflec 

Specific 
pavily 

in(bi. 

Weight 

3a 

Meui 

Wdight 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

24 

I 

1- 

1 

1 
1 

25 
23 
25 

560 
560 

540 

270 
962 
262 
261 
283 
256 

279 
303 

284 

Ues 

7 
8 
9 

30 

J 

■{ 

1 
I 
1 

80 
80 
80 

242 
234 
235 

h' 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

36 

1 

1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

Bd 
12 
00 
2 
2 
2 

577 
505 
503 
553 
553 
553 

229 
1G2 
148 
181 

181 
181 

237 
192 
160 
196 
196 
196 

1 

Use 

Hie  Bpeofic  gravities  of  Nob.  1,  2,  and  3  were  not  observed, 
nor  the  deflections  of  3,  4,  and  5.  The  deflections  of  1,  2,  and  3 
were  all  the  same.  viz.  for  220%b.  |^  inch;  for  2501be.  one 
inch;  for  260fts.  1^  inch. 

The  specific  gravities  of  Nos,  7,  8,  and  9,  not  observed;  these, 
with  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  broken  before  it  was  thought  neces- 
SBry  to  introduce  that  consideration. 

Nos.  11  and  12  were  both  off  a  very  light  plank,  and  were  very 

No*.  13,  14,  and  15  were  very  uniform  rode.  Nos.  13  and  15 
were  bound  to  two  pieces  of  the  same  thickness  as  themselvea, 
but  each  half  the  whole  length,  to  prevent  any  curving ;  and 
No.  14  was  broken  as  usual.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
curving  of  the  batten  does  not  weaken  it,  although  it  increases 
the  deflection. 
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TABLE— (contwukd)  . 
.  Experimenli  on  F\r  Battetttt  nipporled  at  each  end. 


"8 

Mean 

i-  _ 

Lenph 

Depth 

Breadth 

Reduced 

WeiBh. 

in 

in 

in 

Deflec- 

Spednc 

Weigh! 

toip. 

>pgr. 

iitchei. 

incbeiL 

inche.. 

tion. 

gravity. 

Lnfti. 

gr.  600. 

600. 

1 

r 

646 

420 

390 

1 

2 

646 

424 

393 

^397 

3 

S4 

1* 

h 

646 

441 

409 

J 

4 

■70 
■70 

746 
709 

557 
501 

448 
424 

U35 

S 

6 

. 

■70 

734 

531 

434 

J 

7 

f 

1-12 

733 

412 

337 

1 

8 

30 

H 

H 

1-12 

733 

411 

336 

^36 

9 

I 

646 

360 

334 

J 

No.  1  was  a  very  complete  fracture,  showing 

the  part  of  the  Ecction  which  had  been  coropresscd,  and  that 
which  had  acted  by  tenaioo  ;  Ibe  latter  rather  exceeded  Jrd  of  the 
whole  depth.  In  Nos.  2  and  3  the  same  appearance  might  be 
observed,  bi:t  not  so  perfectly.  No.  3  hung  two  hours  and  a 
half  before  breaking ;  the  others  only  ten  minutes. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  were  remarkably  sound  pitch  pine,  full  of 
turpentine.  No.  3  would  probably  hate  borne  as  much  as 
No.  4  or  No.  6,  but  that  the  upper  part,  on  which  the  weight 
hung,  was  more  tender,  and  was  much  crippled  in  the  experi- 

Nos.  7  and  8  were  part  of  the  same  plank  as  Noa.  4,  5,  and  6 ; 
and  No,  9  was  part  of  the  specimen  from  which  Nos,  1,  S,  and  3 
were  made. 

It  appears  from  the  first  of  the  above  set  of  ezperiments, 
that  the  strength  is  in  a  higher  ratio  tluai  that  of  the  specific 
gravities. 
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TABLE— (contindbd). 
87-  Experimenta  on  Fir  Battens,  sujiported  at  each  end. 


Mem 

i- 

Len^h 

DeptI, 

Bre«Ith 

Reducei 

weighl 

in 

Detlec- 

SpeciBc 

Weight 

■Pgr. 

incbet. 

inchei. 

inches. 

llDQ. 

gmvily. 

in  n>i. 

6U0. 

I 

r 

•fi-M 

613 

1190 

1164 

"1 

3 

24 

*2 

iJ 

5G3 

1000 

1066 

MIH 

' 

I 

600 

1128 

1128 

/ 

4 

r 

586 

882 

903 

1 

n 

30 

2 

W 

581 

871 

901 

y  90C 

6 

I 

108 

571 

852 

895 

J 

7 

[- 

100 

600 

8 

112 

622 

9 
10 

36 

2 

J 

1-12 
112 

680 
595 

\-  600 

u> 

IS2 

552 

^ 

i-.id 

550 

Mi! 

606 

722 

715 

14 

3S 

2 

u 

lia 

606 

752 

744 

\    745 

15 

1-12 

564 

730 

776 

J 

No.  1  was  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  8C5flis.  hanging  upon 
it,  without  any  deSection  beyond  what  it  had  acquired  in  a  few 
miautea. 

The  successive  deflections  of  No.  6  were 

520fta.  =  T^  inch,  620lbs.  =  ^.  720B)3.  =  ||. 

No*.  7,  8,  and  12,  mere  broken  before  it  was  thought  necessary 

to  introduce  the  speciSc  gravities ;  they  were  lighter  and  weaker 

wood  than  the  preceding ;    and  Nos.  5  and  6  were  obviously 

damaged,  by  being  exposed  to  wet. 

The  BucccEsive  deflections  and  stretching  of  Nos.  13  and  14  were 
u  foUovrs ;  viz. 

220ft8.  deflection  }  stretching  0 

*20       i Vs 

520        I A 
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TABLE— (CONTINUBD). 

88.  Eirperimenls  on  Mr  Battens,  supported  at  each  end. 


•s 

Mean 

wdght 

I 

Length 

Depth 

Breadth 

reduced 

in 

in 

in 

Speriti 

c   Weight 

toip. 

inchea. 

inclic. 

inche.. 

gruTitj 

infti. 

ST.  600. 

'      421 

173     -266     -300 

848 

■350 

566      660 

1054 

■450 

700     ■900 

I 

44 

' 

2 

fi30. 

1166 
1211 
1226 
1288 
_    1317 
'     421 

■530 

■600  1 
■650  1 
■900  1 

175 

900  1025 
00     115 
10     1-30 

67     195 

235 

275     -350 

1255 

^ 

44 

2 

2 

■■] 

848 
1054 

■366      633      763 
..200 

'      421 

■15     -25     -33     -36 

711 

■27      47      60     -66 

3 

48 

3 

2 

601. 

920 
1020 
1125 

■40     -60      90  r02 
■53     ■go  1-23  1-4 

2-3 

1116 

4 

2 

2 

601 

1110 

The  name  deflection. 

4« 

The  deflections  la  the  above  experiments  were  measured  by 
scales  filed  on  the  pieces  at  equal  distances,  from  one  end  to  the 
middle,  as  explained  in  Art.  81. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  experiment  No.  1,  that  the  deflection  of 
the  piece  was  very  seiiBihly  affected,  after  l'240tbB.  were  on,  by 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  a  7  ft.  weight. 

No.  2  was  part  of  the  fame  plank  as  No.  1,  and  only  parted 
from  it  by  the  saw,  although  it  was  bo  much  weaker;  it  was 
■appy  and  lig-ht,  hut  the  account  of  its  specific  gravity  was  lost,  ta 
not  taken. 

In  Nob.  3  and  4  seren  scalea  were  used,  placed  at  equal  dii~ 
tances,  riz.  orie  at  every  six  inches.  The  deflections  are  only 
given  above  from  the  middle  to  one  end. 
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TABLE-(C0NT.N-UBD).                                                              1 

89.  Riperimenia  on  FW  Battens,  supported  at  each  end. 

3 

Depth 

Brodth 

is 
inchn. 

Spedfic 
grmTily 

Wright 
ia  Kn. 

SucLXBiive  Dcfltciiona 
Hid  Unglheuing. 

Mean 

«rigl,l 

bchtt. 

Length. 

Br.600. 

60 
60 
60 

2 
2 

2 
2 

9 

;{ 

786 
421 
521 

711 
811 
711 

■33    -56    -75 
■40    -70    -96 
■73  1-30  ISO 

■93  1-70  2-37 
not  observed 

■087 
■125 

■162 

770 

72 
73 

■2 
2 

2 
2 

563< 
G00< 

221 
421 
521 

621 
682 
221 
421 
521 
621 
760 

•35      60      75 
■70  12     14r. 
■90  1-55  ■■87 

1-30  2  30  2-80 
. .      . ,     430 
■30    -53    ^65 
■60  103  1-20 
■76  133  130 

I'OO  170  200 
. .      . .     3'50 

■0G2 

■125 
■150 
■187 
■200 
-075 
■162 
■187 
■225 
■350 

744 

Bat  little  depeadence  can   be  placed   upon  the  cxperimentB 
No..  1.  2,  ana  3.      No.  1  wna  purt  of  a  weak  plonk ;   and  Nob.  2 
and  3  were  cut  from  one  piece,  which  was  at  first  8  feet  6  inches ; 
after  hr«diing  it  at  5  feet,  tlie  remnant,  which  was  then  6  feet. 
«u  brokra  Hg^D  at  5  feci,  breaking  with  the  weight  stated  in 
No.  3:  the  latter  part  was  nearest  the  root  end.     The  specific 
gnvitira  were  not  tnken. 

Nothing  pBrticular  was  noticed  in  experiments  4  and  6.     Tlie 

tbsciibed  Art.  HI.     And,  in  order  to  protect  the  battens  against 
Ibe  >]>lmlcriiig  which  commonly  happened  in  the  preceding  ex- 

pboe  of  frwrtnre,  leaving  about  two  inches  clear  in  the  middk. 

1 
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Observations  relative  to  the  preceding  Experiments. 
90.  It  13  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  preceding 
results  must  not  be  considered  as  furnishing  any  data 
that  are  applicable  to  fir  in  general ;  for  as  the  object 
was  principally  to  ascertain  the  law  which  takes 
place  between  the  strength  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pieces,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  selecting 
the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  procured :  several  of  the  planks  had  been 
in  store  for  a  considerable  time,  and  were  perfectly 
seasoned,  which  accounts  for  their  specific  gravities 
being  less  than  is  usually  found  for  Riga  fir  and 
Christiana  deals,  of  which  the  specimens  principally 
consisted.  By  this  means  a  greater  uniformity  was 
found  in  the  results,  and  a  greater  strength  than  is 
generally  due  to  this  kind  of  wood ;  but  the  results 
were  obviously  so  much  the  better  adapted  for  elicit- 
ing a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  straining  and 
resisting  forces.  The  medium  strength  of  Riga  fir 
will  be  found  in  the  general  Table  of  Data. 
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TABLE    n. 

91.  MUceilaneout  Erperimenls  on  Fir  Beams,  crosa-aii  in 

the  centre,  and  gupported  at  each  end. 

Length 
inchw. 

Depth 
in 

incliej. 

Brodth 

incLe.. 

SpBcific 

gtavily. 

Wdghl 
in  lbs. 

Dp- 
(leclion. 

.p.  sr.  600. 

1 

S 

a 

30 
30 
30 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

581 

58lJ 

580 

808 
220 
420 
520 
620 
7S0 
846 
835 

1 

00 
250 
440 
500 
625 
750 
875 
875 

856 

r  Same   deflec- 
\tion8  8aNo.  2. 

The  preceding  experimeDts  having  shown  pretty  dearly  the 

the  depth  of  the  section  from  the  hottom ;  these  bars,  which 
were  part  of  the  same  specimens  as  those  of  the  same  dimcDsions 
(Art.  87),  were  cut  down  IJ  inch,  or  fths  of  the  depth,  and  the 

to  preserve  the  stiffneHe  of  the  batteng.  but  without  etraining 
them.     They  were  then  loaded  as  iisuaJ.  and  were  broken  with 
the  weights  above  stated. 

On  examining  the   wedges,  or   ahps   of  pear-tree,  after   the 
experimeots.  it  was  found  that  No.  1  was  a  little  longer  than 
No.  3,  and  No.  3  than  No.  2 ;  and  the  wedge  of  another  batten, 
that  broke  with  a  considerable  less  weight,  was  J,th  of  an  inch 

diHtinctly  marked  on  the  wedges :  strongest  at  top.  and  gradually 
weakening  towards  the  bottom,  where  they  could   scarcely   be 
dirtinguished. 

Tlcse  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  neutral  aris  wa« 
«ry  nearly  at  |tha  of  the  depth  of  the  batten.     The  deflection 
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TABLE     II.— (CONTINDBD.) 


m 


92.  Miscellaneous  Experinietits  on  Fir  Battens,  p-oofed  out 
in  the  centre,  and  stipported  at  each  end. 


^ 

•b| 

^l 

LenglU 

Deirtb 

Bmdth 

in 

in 

Spedlic 

Wright 

De- 

E 

incliet. 

inches. 

inches. 

gravity. 

intb..    flc 

ctioii. 

f 

421 

25 

"1 

1 

36 

2 

n 

.«{ 

711 
1095     1 

43 
0 

^  Whole  beam. 

2 

36 

2 

H 

664  i 
f 

421 
711 

985     1 
421 

300 

566 
10 

366 

T  Groove  down- 
L  wards  |rd  in 
f  (Itep,  and  \  in. 

J    broad. 

"1  Groove   upw'*', 

3 

3(i 

2 

li 

538,^ 

621 

780     1 

630 
50 

V  Jrd  inch  deep, 
J    &  i  in.  broad. 

These  weighU,  reduced  to  specific  gravity  600,  gave  No.  1, 
1164;   No.  2,  1047;   No.  3,  870. 

The  e^tperimenta  in  the  preceding  page  having  nearly  pointed 
out  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  these  experimentH  were  made 
with  a  particular  view.  Nos.  2  and  3  were  grooved  out,  in  the 
centre  of  their  breadlh,  from  end  to  end  ;  the  former  to  Jrd  of  the 
depth,  and  the  latter  lo  f  rds,  and  each  -J  Hn  inch  broad  ;  viz.  ^rd 
of  the  breadth.  The  idea  was,  that  what  No.  2  broke  ehort  of 
the  weight  required  in  the  whole  batten,  would  be  the  measure  of 
Jrd  of  the  tension  ;  and  what  No.  3  broke  short  of  the  same, 
would  be  the  measure  of  -Jrd  of  the  compression.  This  view 
of  the  subject  was  afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous ;  but  the 
experiments  were  retained,  on  a  supposition  that  they  might  still , 
form  some  standard  of  comparison. 
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TABLE    11.— (coNTisuKD.) 

■si 

5l 

Length 

bche.. 

Depth 

inches 

BreuHb 
inchei. 

Specific   Weight 
grmvity.  |   ■»  lbs. 

PoBltionDfthe 
bat  ten  1. 

III 

24 

1^2 

-{ 

118 

..             97 

Base  upwards. 
Do .    downwards 

24 
24 

■^3 
^''3 

2- 
2 

613        740 
583        740 
559        680 
574        660 
619        637 
603        637 

Base  upwards. 
Do.          do. 
Do.         do. 
Do.         do. 
Base  downwards. 
Do.         do. 

|740 
1720 
|626 

10 

20 

^/3 

^{ 

..      1     907 
630        843 

Base  upwards. 
Do.   downwards. 

ThcM  piecea  were  roftde  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  2-incli 
ftqiure  battens ;  viz. 

3  and  8  out  of  No.  3,  art.  88. 

4  and  7  out  of  No.  4.  art.  88.                                i 

5  and  6  out  of  No.  4.  art.  S9.                                ' 
9             out  of  No-  2,  art.  88. 

10            out  of  No.  l.art.  88. 

All  these  pieces,  excqit  Nos.  5  and  6,  were  rested  in  trian- 
gular saddles  of  hard  wood,  cut  ven,-  exactly  to  the  angle  of  the 
batten,  when  they  were  broken  with  their  edge  down ;   bat  when 
the  edge  was  upward,   a   similar   one  was  placed  on  the  centre, 
in  order  that  the  weight  might  not  break  down  its  edge.     Thi» 
latter  saddle  was  about  half  an  inch  thick. 

Noa.  5  and  6  had  pieces  glued  and  screwed  on  at  their  ends,  in 
order  to  render  their  bearings  solid ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
make  any  difference  :  they  were  weaker  than  Nos.  3  and  4  ;  but 
the  piece  from  which  they  were  made.  vii.  No.  4,  Art.   89,  waa 
itself  comparatively  weak,  as  appears  by  that  experiment. 

1 
1 
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94. 

E:tp 

ertm. 

entson 

fh 

Battens,  J 

ixed 

at  each  end.              1 

11 

till 

Spwlfic 

De- 

WdgW 

1^ 



s 

^.. 

a-    a  -  .  BTavil)-. 

flection. 

in  His. 

^      1 1 

J-       ' 

1 

45 

220 

The  whole  time  of 
the  experiment 

00 

620 

1 
2 

30 
1 

41 

822 
1024 
220 

1058 

34    min. ;  after 
la^^t  weight  6  m. 

2 

72 

2 

2     581- 

1 
2 

95 
25 

1 
40 

620 
822 
1139 
220 

1174 

Whole  time  28  m. 

3 

72 

2 

2      CIl' 

1 

87 
35 

620 
822 

■■ 

2 

2 
45 

1090 
220 

1070 

Whole  time  45  m. 

4 

7-2 

2 

2      G00< 

1 
1 

00 
30 

620 

822 

2 

3 

1120  ;n2o 

Whole  time  18  ni. 

Mean  weight   1105 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred    in   miikitig  these  experiments, 

We  have  before  (Art.  82)  explained  the  methods  that  were  em- 

ployed in  order  to  ensure  a  permtuient  fixing  of  the  two  CDds, 

which  WHS  done  with  the  groiiter  care,  as  eiperimem  and  theory 

differed  very    materitdty   in   the  comparative   strength   of  equal 

battens,   when  fixed  at  each  end,   and   when   only  Kupported:  all 

former  theories  make  the  strength  in  the  two  cases  as  two  to  one, 

while  most  ejtperimentaliata  state  it  as  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2.     Ac- 

cording to  the  former,   the  mean  strength  of  theae  beam»,    as 

compared  with  those  at  Art.  89,  ought  to  have  been  1442fc8., 

and  according  to  the  btter.  lllGfts.:    the  mean  is  IIOSflSB.: 

wh 

chia 

cons 

stent 

withw 

at 

IBS 

been  sh 

wn. 

\rt.  20.                      M 
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95.  ETperunents  on  Fir  BaiteTis,Jixed  at  one  end,  at  different 
ajtffles  of  inclination  and  in  different  posit  ions. 


WciBbt 

4. 

Ungth 

Depth 

Breadth 

reduceil 
Dcflec-  to  length' 

in 

in 

Specific 

Weight 

lion  in   36,  &  jj..' 

Poritionofthe 

inchn. 

inchei. 

inchei. 

gravity. 

inlta. 

inches.  ,gT.  60U.  1 

besmB,  &c, 

1^ 

36 

2 

2 

560 

317 

5'0       400     : 

3 

32 

2 

2 

609 

432 

60       400     ' 

Side  parallel 
^lollifhork". 

3 

32 

2 

2 

571 

417 

6-0      .■i.s:i     ' 

4 

30 

■/s 

•/s 

600 

462 

4'9 

3«5 

■S- 

5 

30 

vs 

-/a 

613 

469 

4-7 

391 

6 

30 

^8 

V8 

620 

466 

4-9 

389 

7 
S 

34 
24 

2 
2 

620 

600 

279 

276 

41 
3-9 

180 

184 

Horizontal. 

9 

24 

2 

596 

273 

4-3 

183 

Angle  26° 

10 

24 

2 

581 

281 

41 

193 

upwards. 

11 

24 

2 

600 

294 

39 

196 

Angle  26° 

13 

24 

3 

601 

290 

4-0   1  193     1 

The  first  aix  of  the  above  pieces  were  the  fragments  of  the  first 
two  and  last  specimens  of  the  preceding  page ;  care  having  heeii 
taken,  m  those  experiments,  to  prevent  the  weights  from  going 
quite  down,  which  woulil  have  endangered  the  breaking  of  the 
pieces  at  the  ends  where  they  were  fixed  in  the  wall.  By 
blocking  the  scale  as  soon  as  the  fracture  commenced  in  the 
middle,  the  ends  were  left  perfectly  whole,  the  parts  recovering 
completely  their  origiDal  rectilinear  form. 

The  first  three  of  the  above  were  broken  in  the  same  position ; 
Til.  with  the  aides  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  j  the 
next  three  angle-ways,  viz.  vrith  the  diagonal  vertical. 

Nos.  7  and  8  were  fixed  in  the  UEual  horizontal  poeition ; 
No«.  9  and  10,  which  were  the  same  two  pieces  inverted,  or 
turned  end  for  end,  were  fixed  at  an  angle  of  inclination  upwards 
of  26°;  and  Nos.  11  and  12  at  the  same  angle  downwards. 
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•s 
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r 
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"] 

V. 

18 

1 

1  ^ 
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353 

368 

^MS 

3 

1 

768 

339 
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/ 

4 

r 
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266 
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1 

R 

24 

1 

1  <^ 

774 

251 

260 

Ueg 

6 

I 

774 

260 

268 

/ 

7 

r 

777 

196 

202 

1 

K 

30 

I 

1  ^ 

777 

196 

202 

^202 

» 

I 

777 

196 

202 

/ 

in 

r 

2-95 

158 

"I 

11 

36 

1 

1 1 

4-20 

190 

Wso* 

12 

I 

176 

/ 

Nos.  1 .  2,  5.  and  4,  were  all  from  one  piece,  near  tlie  root  end. 
and  rather  croBS- grained,  particularly  Nos.  1  and  5.  Nos.  2  and 
4  were  cut  fi^m  the  ends  of  these.  Noe.  7,  8,  and  9,  each  bore 
266 lbs.  without  any  appearance  of  fracture:  but  each  broke 
imtricdiately  with  the  addition  df  15H)8.:  it  was  therefore  only 
token  as  10  lbs. 

No.  1 1  was  remarkably  elaatic ;  and,  just  before  its  fracture, 
its  curve  was  traced  on  a  plane-board  placed  against  it,  and  the 
ordinates  carefully  measured  at  every  iucb,  and  were  found  as 
follow ; 

Ordinates,    -26.    -53.    -85,  1-13,  1-4,     1-7,     r93.  2-2,    2-45. 

AbscisBes,       1,       2,       3,      4,      S,        6,         7,      8         9. 

Otdinatea,  2-65,  2-87,  3-1,    3-3,    3-46.3-63,3-75,3-82,3-9. 

Abacieaes,    10,      11.     12,     13,       14,      15,     16,      17,     16. 

*  The  ipecific  gnriliei  of  10.  11,  12,  were  not  noted;  the  mean  180  it 
foand  by  uiuming  them  it  777.  being  put  of  the  Mme  plank  ii  the  above. 
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97.  Experiments  on  Oak  BalteTis,  ttijy)orled  at  each  end. 
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11 
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9 

24 
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11 
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3 

I 
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11 
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J 
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r 
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1 

5 

30 

I| 
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784 

1-5 
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^326 

6 

I 
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1-5 
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J 

7 

30 

a 

1 

r 

1-4 

721 

742 

1 

8 

30 

2 

1 
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1-4 

736 
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9 

3U 

2 

1 

I 
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736 
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/ 

10 

r 

598 

626 

T 

11 

36 

2 

1 

764*' 

607 

635 

W34 

12 

I 

612 

641 

J 

The  successive  deflections  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3  v 
follow,  viz. 


380  105 

387  110 

The  deflections  of  Nos.  7  and  9 


measured  on  three  equidistant  ordinates :  the  lengthening  of  the 
fibres  was  also  in  both  cases  equal :  the  particulars  are  hb  below. 


Weighta. 

421  Nob.  7  and  9 


..      1-400 
it  observed. 
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.  Experiments  on  Ash  Batiens, /tjced  at  o 
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1 
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■S 

! 
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1 

i^ 

1 

i 
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1 
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2 
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lU 
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2 

36 

8 

Z 
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431 
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30 
30 

v^  Vb 
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730 

5* 

6* 

471 
4C6 

392 
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|Diagonftl  verticil. 

24 

2 

1 

730 

b 

352 

470 

Fixed  at  ■!>  <  26"  down. 

21 

2 

1 

730 

not  Ob. 

321 

429 

Ditto,  ditto,  upw&rds. 

24 

2 

I 

730 

6 

,332 

Uon7A>aUl. 

24 

2 

1  1730 

6 

321 

429 

HoriKinl*]. 

24 

2 

1  1730 

not  obi 

|302 

403 

Angle  26°  upwuils. 

No.  1  w 

No.  2 
No.  5 
No.  8 


a  No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  7. 

No.  9. 


Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  8  were  first  broken  at  one  end  (bat  not  bo  bs 
to  coniiiletely  separate  the  purtB) ;  after  vrhich  they  were  tunied 
end  for  end,  and  broken  again,  as  stated  in  Noa.  3,  4,  7,  and  9. 
No.  6  was  BO  fractured  in  the  first  experiment,  that  it  could  not 
be  submitted  to  a  eecond  trial.  The  same  thing  always  occarred 
when  the  beam  was  first  broken  at  an  angle  upwards  ;  it  appeared, 
in  these  cases,  to  turn  on  a  point  about  6  inches  from  the  wall 
where  the  strain  and  curvature  seemed  to  be  the  greateat,  and 
from  which  point  the  fracture  commenced,  splitting  the  piece 
through  its  whole  length. 

In  the  above  experiment,  No.  2,  the  neutral  line  was  remark- 
ably well  defined,  and  appeared  to  be  very  nearly,  or  exactly,  at 
fths  of  the  whole  depth ;  the  same  as  in  fir. 

*  The  reduction  in  column  8  ia  made  on  4  luppoiition  that  tli«  dtrength  i) 
iDienel;  u  (he  length. 
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19,  Ej-parimentg  on  Beech  Batteni,  fixed  at  one  end  in  o 
wall,  at  different  inclination»  and  in  different  poaitions. 
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2 
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* 
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24 

2 

1 
1 

740 

4* 
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M2 
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FiMdal«n<26°dowii. 

DLtto<26°i.pw»rd». 

■/A 

2 

1 

740 

fl.'.K 

4G9 

■Ai 

2 

1 

740 

HS'/ 

463 

Ditto. 

10 

24 

a 

1 

7*0 

ai 

317 

463 

AtaD<26°ui)irarda. 

No.  6 
No.  9 


Noa.  1  a 


No.  4. 
No.  5. 
No.  8. 
No.  10. 

the  first  experimentfl, 
intl  trial,  ns  was  done 


a  much  splintered 
that  they  could  not  be  submitted  to  a  b< 
with  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  and  9.  These,  after  being  broke  at  one  end, 
(without  a  total  separation,)  were  turned  end  for  end,  and  then 
broken  with  the  weights  indicated  in  Nos.  4,  5,  8.  and  10. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  deflections  were  not,  io 
these  experiments,  measured  so  accurately  as  in  those  that  were 
supported  at  each  end ;  the  apparatas  not  being  so  convenient,  we 
were  generally  satisfied  with  measuring  it  to  the  nearest  j^  of  an 
inch  :  the  successive  deflections,  however,  seemed  to  follow,  while 
the  weiglila  were  small,  the  ratio  of  the  weights,  as  was  observed 
Id  the  preceding  experiments.  The  deflections  from  first  to  laat 
weie  as  follow  : 

n  No.  2=  lA  No.  3=  U 
3i  =3  =3} 
5  =  3i  =  4i 
7       =5        =61 


121  lbs.  No.  1  = 
221  lbs. 
271  fts. 
321  fts. 


401  lbs. 


=  II 


=  II 
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100.  Experiments  on  Solid  and  Hollow  Cylinders,  supported 
ai  each  end. 


No.(rf 
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Ledpth 
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eiperi- 

of 

Speclic 

DiuDCter 

woodi. 

gravily. 

extern  b1. 

intemd. 

weight. 

1 

l                581 

48 

2 

sutid. 

740 

20 

7. 

Uir 

(i03 

48 

2 

do. 

796 

21 

3 

J 

580 

48 

2 

do. 

780 

19 

4 

1 

590 

46 

2 

Bolid. 

700 

2-7 

fl 

^Aah. 

590 

46 

2 

Eolid. 

730 

2-5 

fi 

1 

586 

46 

2 

inch. 

650 

30 

7 

540 

46 

2 

inch. 

664 

30 

R 

601 

46 

2 

inch. 

646 

31 

9 

601 

46 

2 

inch. 

654 

2-9 

10 

580 

46 

2 

1  inch. 

631 

2-8 

11 

580 

46 

2 

1  inch. 

630 

3-6 

The  fir  pieces  were  part  of  the  same  plank  as  those  of  4  feet, 
given  in  Art.  88,  viz.  Nob.  3  and  4,  which  was  a  very  fine  Bped- 
men  of  Christiana  deal,  and  had  been  in  store  a  considerable 

The  ash  cylinders  were  obvioasly  of  a  mach  weaker  quality 
than  those  of  which  the  detail  is  given  at  Art.  98 ;  but  the  results 
were  very  uniform,  and  they,  therefore,  furnish  a  good  compari- 
Bon  between  the  strength  of  solid  and  hollow  cylinders  amongst 
themselvea,  although  we  cannot  compare  them  with  our  square 
battens,  as  they  were  of  a  much  inferior  quality  to  the  preceding 
square  pieces.  The  tir  cylinders,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  no 
comparison  between  solid  and  hollow  cyfiiidera ;  but  they  may  be 
correctly  compared  with  like  pieces  of  the  aume  dimension  square, 
being,  as  stated  above,  precisely  the  same  wood  as  Nob.  3  and  4, 
Art.  88. 
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lOl.  Similar  experiments  to  those  last  described 
were  made  on  battens  of  elm  and  teak ;  but  the 
results  of  the  latter  were  so  irregular,  tliat  it  would 
be  useless  to  give  the  detail  of  them :  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  one  of  the  pieces  of  teak  bore 
478  tbs.,  which  was  more  than  equal  to  the  load 
borne  by  the  ash  pieces  of  the  same  dimeusions; 
viz.  3  feet  long  by  2  inches  square  ;  while  the  other 
two  pieces  broke  with  little  more  than  300  lbs.,  the 
deflectiou  in  each  case  being  about  7  inches;  and 
one  piece  2  feet  long,  2  inches  deep,  and  1  inch  in 
breadth,  6xed  at  one  end,  and  at  an  angle  of  26° 
upwards,  broke  with  422  lbs.,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  breaking 
an  equal  piece  of  ash. 

The  elm  battens  gave  much  more  nniform  re- 
sults, although  the  pieces  were  found  very  weak  in 
comparison  with  those  of  ash  and  beech.  The 
mean  weight  which  broke  the  tliree  pieces  3  feet 
long  and  2  inches  square,  was  216^3.;  and  the 
mean  of  the  same  three  pieces  inverted  and  fixed 
diagonally,  was  296  fes.,  the  latter  being  broken  at 
30  inches  ;  the  mean  specific  gravity  was  570. 

Jie)nark.— If  the  same  reduction  be  made  here  as 
in  the  pieces  of  ash  and  beech,  we  shall  have 

36  :  30  ::  296  :  246. 
which  shows  that  the  strength  of  elm  is  the  same 
whether  it  be  fixed  direct  or  diagonally ;  whereas 
it  was  found  that  ash  and  beech  were  both  weakest 
in  the  latter  position. 
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Determinat'ion  of  Practical  Data. 

102.  It  has  been  observed,  tbat  all  the  preceding 
specimens  of  wood  were  selected  from  deals,  planks, 
and  battens,  which  had  been  in  store  a  considerable 
time,  and  that  only  the  best,  or  those  of  the  most 
uniform  texture,  were  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  the 
object  of  the  experiments  not  having  been  to  fur- 
nish practical  data,  but  to  compare,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  the  theoretical  formulee  with 
experimental  results.  This  having  been  effected,  and 
the  agreement  liaving  been  found  generally  perfectly 
Batisfactory,  it  became  necessary  to  make  another 
series  of  experiments  on  woods  of  more  common 
quality,  in  order  to  furnish  data  for  practical  cases. 
The  author  therefore  applied  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
obtained  permission  to  select  specimens  for  experi- 
ment, from  all  the  timber  in  store  in  Woolwich 
Dockyard;  in  which  selection  he  was  kindly  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Hockey,  assistant  builder  in  that 
establishment. 

It  has  been  shown,  (Art.  28,)  that  as  regards  the 
absolute  strength  of  a  beam,  we  ought  to  find. 

When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 
the  other, 

a  constant  quantity  for  all  wood  of  the  same  quality, 
whatever  may  be  the  length  /,  tlie  breadth  a,  or  the 
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depth  d ;  consequently,  S  once  determined,  remains 
the  same,  and  serves  for  computing  the  strength  of 
any  sized  beam  of  the  same  wood,  or  the  dimen- 
sions necessary  to  insure  a  given  strength  in  a  given 
direction.  That  is,  of  the  four  quantities  /,  a,  c?,  W, 
any  three  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found 
thus, 


W  = 


/  = 


a  = 


rf  =  V 


/ 
W 

/w 


>  In  square  beams  a-=-d'='  '^ 


/W 


When  supported  at  one  end  and  loaded  in  middle, 

/W 


4ad^ 
In  this  case,  therefore, 

4ad^S 


=  8. 


W  = 


/  = 


a  = 


rf  =  V 


/ 

4ad'S 
W 

/W 
4d^S 

/W 

4aS 


>•  In  square  beams  a^d^  V  —^ 

4  S 
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When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in 

the  middle. 


W  = 


/  = 


a  = 


d=V 


I 

Gad'^S 
W 

/W    " 

6  d'  S 

/W 


>  In  square  beams  a  =  d  =  \^  —  - . 

6  S 


When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded 

at  an  intermediate  pointy 

lad'S 


W  = 


/  = 


a  = 


d  =  V 


mn 

rnnW 
ad'^S 

mnW 
mnW 

77s" 


y  In  square  beams  c  =  c^  =  {/ 


mitW 


When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at 

an  intermediate  pointy 


W  = 


/  = 


a  := 


d  =  V 


2mn 

2miiW 
3flrf^S 

2mVW 

2miiW 
3/aS 


>  In  square  beams  a  =  rf  =  V  ?J!L!L5?. 
'^  3/S 


When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  the 
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same  formulee  will  apply;  but  W  in  this  case  will 
represent  ouly  half  the  required  or  given  weight. 

103.  Again,  it  has  been  found,  (Art.  66,  Sec.,) 
using  a  for  b,  in  reference  to  elasticity  and  deflec- 
tion, that 

When  a  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other. 


a  constant  quantity  for  all  woods  of  the  same  quality. 


When  fixed  at  one  end  uniformly  loaded. 
When  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  m  the  middle. 


When  supported  at  each  end  and  uniformly  loaded, 

tx      '''*'     =E. 
^       32.  orf^B 

E  therefore  being  determined  for  any  given  wood, 
the  other  quantities  may  be  found  by  a  proper  in- 
version of  these  formulfe,  as  in  the  preceding  cases 
of  strength.  These  several  values  of  S  and  E  have 
been  found  experimentally  on  the  several  specimens 
as  stated  in  the  following  Table. 
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(COPT    OF    A    RRPORT    THANSHITTKD    TO    THB    HOM.    THE 

NC  PA      0?FICBHi  ADD 

COMMIBBIONBRS    OF    HIS    MAJESTl's 

J 

TABLE   OF   DATA, 

1 

1 

(104.)  Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Elastidhj  o 

nd  Strength  o/vanflfl 

Species  Iff  Timber .-  aekcledjrom  H'oohmch  Dockyard.            m 

1 

Grea  teat  weight* 

1 

^Z 

1 

Nimei 
of  the  floods. 

1 

deHection  while 

the  elulkity 
remained  perfect. 

1- 

11 

Value  of  E, 
from 

VJue  af  S. 
fmm 

thrfonnuU 

•3 

i 

(limeinioin. 

1 

Weight 

iQfcS. 

Deflect", 
miuches. 

1 

s 

|i_ 

s      '^   ■ 

^       4«rf' 

1 

742 

raoo 
Isoo 

1085  1 

I'ooa; 

1020 

4^75 

1-2 

2 

Teak. 
J  ft.  by  a  in.  .q. 

?49 

f3(K» 

isoo 

11501 

ii3o; 

975 

4^20 

1'2 

3 

Mean  Results . . 

744 

raoo 
iaoo 

1-2761 
1192/ 

820 

4-00 

301800 

2462 

^ 

300 

M51      flaa 

4^32 

1-2 

4 

600 

f  150 
\150 

■S301 
■780/ 

eeo 

6^00 

1-25 

5 

Poon, 
7  ft.  by  2  hi.  sq. 

r.;o 

f  150 
1150 

■820  1 
■837/ 

818 

5-75 

6 

Mean  Retulti . . 

aSB 

fiao 

1.150 

■8371 
■830/ 

830 

600 

\-20 

211200 

2221 

579 

150 

■822 

B46 

5-92 

1-225 

7 

986 

fl50 

ll50 

;i5o 

1150 

1-421)  \ 

1-700 
1'700 
1-550 
1'650 

470 

6-00 

1-3 

s 

9 

Eoglisli  Oak, 
1st  ipecitnen. 
rft.by2in.!q. 
Inferior  tpecimcn. 

MetnBMnlts.. 

909 
925 

421 

460 

5-90 
5'BO 

IS 
13 

109200 

1181 

969 

150 

1-590 

450 

5-90 

1-3 

e  of  E  it  not  earned  gn  «•* 

beyond  Ihe  neareit  fourtli  figure. 

J 

r 
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Ntmea 
of  the  wootU, 

and 

1 
1 

Crealeslweieht& 
defleclion  while 

(he  claJilicity 
reinaiued  perfect. 

\ 

ll 

11 

Value  of  E, 

from 
the  fnnnulB 
/>  W 

Valae  of  S. 
the  fonnula 

ir 

Deflecl'. 
ininchea 

10 

11 

12 

Eogli^  Otk. 
Znd  i|>eciineD, 
G  ft.  bf  1  ja.  sq. 
reduced  ta  1  ft. 

UMDilciulU.. 

942 
900 
9G0 

f  200 

kss 

1200 

r2oo 
1200 

1'26(11 

1'2901 
1-290  J- 
l'275  1 
1'285/ 

640 

623 
G19 

7-90 
8-30 
8-10 

1-2 

1-2 
1-2 

18  MOO 

1072 

931 

20U 

12S0 

637 

8-10     1-2 

13 
15 

CuadiuOak. 
7  ft.  by  2  in.  iq. 

Mcu  RMDltl  . . 

8C5 

;225 
1225 
r225 
1225 
r325 
1225 

M50  1 
M50| 
10091 
I'OllJ- 
1070  1 

I'oro; 

6G0 
70B 
651 

5-/0 
620 
6-10 

1-1 
1-15 

2G8600 

1766 

872 

225 

I'OSO 

673 

6-00 

1-125 

16 
17 
18 

DuUic  Oak. 
7  ft.  bj  2  in.  iq. 

Uon  RmoIk  . . 

76? 

787 
713 

;2oo 

1200 

r2oo 
I200 

r2oo 
1200 

1710  1 

I  ■2601 
1'300/ 
1-9551 
1-715} 

520 
590 
5S0 

5-00 

4-10 

.5. 

1-2 
1-2 

148900 

756 

200 

|J90 

560 

4-8B 

1-2 

10 
20 
31 

Adriatic  Oak, 
7  ft.  by  2  in.  ^. 

HcuRouIU.. 

9. 
1090 

ri.^0 

tl50 

iiao 
riao 

liao 

10?01 

1 070  ; 

1-550  1 
1-450; 
1-7201 
1-720  1 

560 
500 
520 

6-00 
5-50 
5-70 

1-20 
1-25 
115 

I21»D0 

13^3 

» 

150 

1-430 

536 

5-73 

1-2 

13 
14 

Ath, 
7ft.bylin..<j. 

Uean  ReiulD  . . 

760 
758 

762 

r225 
1225 
/225 
1.225 
/225 
1.225 

1-2701 
1-250 
1-300 
1-270 
1-240 1 
1-270  J 

777 
7S0 
780 

900 
910 
8-66 

1-35 
1-30 

1-25 

205600 

2026 

760 

225 

1-260 

772 

8-92 

1-3 
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TABLE— (coNTiNOBii). 

n 

s 

Greatest  weight  & 

% 

li 

NllDM 

! 

the  elutidty 
remained  perfect 

Value  of  E, 

from 
the  formula 

Value  of  S, 
the  formula 

ttDd 

1 

Weipih 

Deflect". 

n 

,          (W 

z 

in  inches 

a 

2S 

712 

;i50 
IdO 

1-075  1 
1025 

565 

600 

1-2 

26 

B*cch, 
7  ft.  by  2  in,  «j. 

628 

150 
■    150 

1-009 
1-02*  .  ■ 

600 

5^70 

21 

Mein  Result... 

688 

150 

1-025  1 
1-000  1 

615 

5'SO 

12 

169200 

1556 

696 

150 

1'026 

593 

5-73 

1-2 

38 
39 

Elm, 
6  ft.  bj  2  in.  iq. 
reduced  to  7  feet 

583 
MO 

;i25 

ri25 
1.125 

;i25 

1,125 

1-6201 
1-610  } 
1-120  1 
1-160/ 
2-070  1 
1-930/ 

368 
398 

700 
6-93 

1-2 
11 

30 

Mnd  Results  . . 

&35 

394 

6-86 

87480 

1013 

B53 

125 

1-685 

386 

6-93 

1-15 

31 

J12 

{S 

M33  1 
1166 

650 

625 

1-2 

32 

KWh  Pine. 
7ft.b;2  tii.sq. 

628 

<H 

1140 

1110 

595 

5-75 

12 

33 

Mem  Results.. 

641 

iiao 

1-091/ 

620 

600 

153200 

1632 

660 

150 

1134 

622 

6^00 

1-2 

3i 

6S5 

;i50 

tlaO 

-825  1 
■820/ 
-7001 
■725^ 

473 

S70 

13 

3a 

Bed  Pine, 
7ft.bj2in.iq. 

667 

ri50 

iiso 

630 

5-83 

1-25 

36 

Mean  Results.. 

650 

il50 

-730/ 

530 

5-96 

1-25 

230000 

1341 

657 

150 

-755 

511 

5-83 

l-26i 

57 

S60 

flSO 
1_150 

■862 
■862 

446 

4-50 

1-36 

38 

New  England  Fir, 
7  ft.  by  2  in.  sq. 

560 

\z 

■9701 
■970 

403 

4-70 

1-30 

39 

Mean  Results  , . 

540 

il^S 

-960 
■960/ 

411 

4-78 

1-33 

273900 

1102 

553 

150 

'931 

420 

4-66 

133 
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TABLE— (coNTiNrBD). 

'created  wciirht& 

g 

ll 

I^    M 

the  elsslifity 
remunerl  perfCLl 

!- 

3S 

Value  of  E, 

from 
the  formula 

Value  of  S, 

from 
tlic  formula 

nd              I    Weight  DEfleci". 

1 

■r 

i-i 

,         /W 

32a<^S 

730 
765 
J6i 

ri25 

il25 
f  125 

1m 
ri2s 

tl25 

■8121 

■837/ 
■S12  1 
■512/ 
■937 
■910/ 

420 
440 
.00 

5-BO 

e-10 

610 

1-35 
1-33 

166100 

1108 

753       125 

•870 

422 

GOO 

1-35 

?^ 

"-[{IIS 

■794  1 

■794  1 

■9071 

■909/ 

-950 

■950/ 

567 
367 

550 
600 

tMDltt.. 

'»{IIS 

467 

6-50 

123800 

1051 

738 1      150 

■883 

467 

6-00 

TIS 

12S 
125 

1-5601 

.■500  ^ 

360 

5-50 

1-3 

hreMKr. 

616 

las 

1370  1 
1'250/ 

1-3701 
1-370 

463 

5-5I) 

1-3 

57r;. 

eat 

125 
12& 

465 

7-00 

1-3 

BwtlU.. 

769 

125 
125 

1-560 

1-560/ 

457 

6-00 

1-3 

S0670 

uti 

690 

12r>      1-442 

436 

600 

1-3 

rhmt. 

720 

7se 

603 

150 
150 
150 
ISO 
150 
.50 

1-150  1 

l-.soj- 

1'2501 
1-150/ 
0  875  1 

0  675  ; 

6U0 
517 

567 

7-00 
6-00 
6-25 

1-3 

I '3 

108700 

1262 

693 

.50 

mo6 

561 

G-42 

1-3 

Pbrot. 
BenM... 

700 
710 
69S 

ri50 

ISO 
ISO 
150 
150 

1150 

11601 
1-150/ 

1-230  t 
M7o| 
0  675  1 
0-675/ 

561 
570 
552 

6-5 

6'5 

1-3 
13 

1-3 

108700 

1262 

703 

150 

.006      1  56l|6-42J    1-3 

^ 

m 

1 
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1 

Greile»(  weigh!  & 

1 

1 

Namei 

1 

deflection  while 

the  elMticity 
remained  perfect 

!. 

•s-s 

Value  of  E, 
from 

VJueofS, 
frora 

ofthewiMdi, 

1 

6 

fiG 
67 
SB 

■nd 
dilaetisjani. 

Weight 

in  lb.. 

DeflFrt'. 
ininche. 

1 

1 

fa 

•^      32arf»l 

^-T^' 

Lwch, 
lit  ipedmen, 
7  ft.  by  2  in.  «i. 

Mew  RmhIU  . . 

504 

m 

ri25 
125 
125 
125 

125 
125 

1-930  1 
1-910  ; 
1-740  1 
1-7G0; 
1-9701 
2-000  ]■ 

300 

340 
336 

8-60 
8-60 
a-54 

77040 

853 

531 

125 

1-K8S 

325 

S-5B 

59 

Ljirch, 

552 

ri25 

125 
125 
125 
125 
125 

07501 
0-750 
0-at2 
0-B12 
0'B75 
....I 

300 

600 

6Q 
61 

G2 

MeuiReidU.. 

4t<0 
531 

412 
398 

4-50 
4-50 

112200 

832 

522  1      125 

0-812 

370 

5-00 

546 

'    150 

0-750  1 
0-750    ■ 

417 

4-70 

1-25 

(B 

Luch, 

552 

150 

0-B25    ' 
0-750  \ 
0-750  / 

497 

4-90 

1-25 

3rd  ipecimeii, 

6i 

6  ft.  by  2  in.  sy. 

5-00 

1-20 

65 

66 
67 
G8 

Mean  Results  . . 

576 

ri50 

ll50 

1-050 1 

-950  ; 

552 

5-40 

1-20 

131600 

1127 

556 

150 

0-831 

501 

500 

1225 

Urcb. 

4th  Bpedmeii, 
6  ft.  by  2  in.  ><,, 

Mew)  ReinltB  . . 

552 
581 
5IK 

ri5o 

1.150 

;i5o 

\150 

ri50 

1.150 

-831 
■831 
-900 

■em 

■762 
■798  1 

500 
515 
515 

4-8 
5-2 

... 

1-2 
1-2 

13I6O0 

1149 

560 

150 

■831 

510  5-0 

1-2 

69 

GOO 

raoo 

1.2O0 

■8001 
■800/ 

667' 4-0 

1-35 

70 

6  a  by  2  in.  .q. 

600 

r2oo 

1200 

■7601 
-740  )■ 

617  4-0 

1-25 

71 

580 

1200 
|200 

-8401 
-S60| 

6B0  4^0 

130 

182200 

1474 

Mean  Rf  tultt . , 

577 

200 

■800 

655  40 

1-30 

To  the  Hon.  the  Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  Ilia  Majesty's  Navy. 
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105.  Additional  Experiments  made  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  by  P.  W.         1 

Barlow,  Civil  Engineer,  on  the  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  various        | 

Woods  of  English  and  Foreign  growth. 

II 

-S 

i 

1 

J -5 

1 

ri 

It 

*■ 

% 

■"■S 

11 

"'  1 

Ni««»of«ood.. 

I 

^  s. 

B 

1  = 

Beharks. 

to 

~ 

AcicU,  Eoctlih  growth 

710 

1195 

144 DOU 

1867 

"1 

.dillo 

710 

1084 

ropebro 
161100 

le,  the  piei'F  titllp  iniiiml 

3 

Ctak.  fMl  grown 

903 

660 

999 

1561 

Specimen,    .up- 

4 

.  tlow  fjowa 

S5G 

414 

677 

lOllOO 

1058 

■  plied  hy  W.  Wi- 

S 

.fast  grown 

972 

999 

135800 

1561 

then,  Eiq. 

e 

835 

439 

943 

107400 

1473 

rvery  fine  .peci- 

7 

,  superior  quality . . . 

748 

Bge 

218700 

2261 

men  ;    heeu   in 
L  More  two  yetra. 

9 
9 

,  ditto 

7SG 
103G 

680 
1388 

1304 
2414 

166000 
338900 

2037 
3850 

leenin  atore  16  yn. 

^•^^■[Z^SS. 

10 

1080 

1332 

2228 

325200 

3481 

11 

L^„  rmWdle 

972 

105Z 

2116 

2S0200 

3303 

12 

outside 

936 

940 

2284 

229500 

3568 

Tliis  timber  nu 

13 

Bullet  Tree,.. 

middle 

1029 

1360 

1724 

332000 

2690 

sent  from  Ber- 

II 

ouuide 

1029 

1332 

166B 

325200 

2606 

■  liice  by  Captain 

15 
16 

Grcenh«»rt  . . , 

mid<lle 

ouliidc 

iota 

886 

1332 
1388 

1892 
1612 

325200 
338900 

2956 
2562 

Gipp.,  R.E. 

17 

CbtcU,  .... 

middle 

907 

952 

1668 

232400 

2G06 

18 

outiide 

892 

940 

1556 

229500 

2431 

19 

middle 

972 

1168 

1447 

285400 

2261 

From  B  very  Bne 
.  limber  long  In 

20 
21 

AfricwOtk  ... 

OUtlidf 

middle 
outiide 

972 
1015 

1288 

1657 
1643 

285100 
314400 

2589 
2567 

£2 

972 

1097 

1643 

267800 

2567 

23 

"middle 

648 

775 

1279 

189200 

1967 

A  long  time  in 
■  Blore,  very  dry: 
the  aame  tree. 

24 

AmerioD 

outaide 

633 

775 

915 

189200 

1430 

SS 

BUck  Birch 

middle 

618 

644 

1027 

157200 

1604 

2« 

outiide 

669 

831 

H33 

202900 

2239 

27 
2B 

Commnn  Birch 

middle 
outiide 

792 
6.10 

800 
884 

1164 
1304 

195300 
215900 

1820 

2037 

89 

^^ {St 

727 

660 

1304 

161100 

2037 

1  Dry.  and  of  the 
1  same  plank. 

SO 

702 

660 

1304 

161100 

2037 

31 

«-: {^. 

436 

772 

106400 

1206 

1  Dry.  and  ot  the 

32 

532 

324 

660 

79100 

1031 

33 

Cfaiiituu          /middle 
Dral louUide 

856 

1052 

209000 

1644 

Dry.  and  of  the 
uime  deal. 

34 

eso 

772 

940 

188400 

1480 

as. 

MWD..,.^{St 

590 
590 

786 
856 

1108 

191900 
209000 

1731 
1731 

Drj-.  and  of  the 

umedeal. 

Note.— la  Ihwe  raporimtn 

1%,  the  beariug  ilislsnce  wai 

SO  inclic  and  (he  b»n 

^^ 

two  inclics  iiiUBTP. 

^^ 
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Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Bent  Timber. 

106,  In  naval  architecture  it  is  always  necessary 
to  make  use  of  a  great  quantity  of  bent  timber; 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  clone,  is  selected  out  of 
natural  grown  pieces,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
required  form,  and  is  commonly  known  in  the  dock- 
yards by  the  term  compass  timber,  wliich  was  for- 
merly contracted  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of 
straight  growth :  but  both  compass  and  straight 
timber  is  now,  I  believe,  sent  in  at  the  same  price. 
The  great  call  for  the  former,  however,  during  the 
war,  rendered  it  very  scarce,  and  much  time  and 
labour  were  employed  in  examining  the  stacks,  in 
order  to  select  pieces  proper  for  each  required  pur- 
pose; and  as  the  pieces,  when  they  could  be  ob- 
tained, generally  exceeded  the  requisite  dimensions, 
much  was  necessarily  cut  away,  and  a  great  dif- 
ference was  alwavs  fouLJ  between  the  first  and  the 
converted  contents :  the  pieces  were  also,  frequently, 
very  much  grain-cut,  which  necessarily  diminished 
their  strength  very  considerably. 

These  inconveniences,  and  particularly  the  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  compass  timber,  led  Mr. 
Hookey,  at  that  time  master  boat-builder  in  Wool- 
wich Dockyard,  but  now  assistant  builder,  to  extend 
a  method  wliich  he  had  long  practised,  of  bending 
boat  timbers,  to  the  bending  of  the  largest  ship 
timbers;  and,  having  obtained  permission  to  have 
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a  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose,  it  was  found 
to  answer  every  possible  expectation  that  could  be 
formed  of  it;  the  largest  timbers,  viz.  pieces  18 
inchee  square,  being  brought  to  any  required  curve 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  after  being  placed  upon 
the  machine  :  a  description  of  wliich,  in  its  original 
state,  (but  it  has  since  received  some  improvements,) 
may  be  seen  in  vol.  xxxii.  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.' 

The  method  of  preparing  the  timber  is  as  follows : 
a  fine  saw-cut  is  made  from  one  end,  or  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  into  which  the  timber  is  to  be 
bent ;  the  length  of  it  being  also  different,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  piece  and  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture :  but  commonly,  in  a  curve,  the  height  of  which 
is  about  Jth  or  J-th  of  the  whole  length,  the  saw-cut 
from  each  end  is  about  Jrd  of  the  length.  The  piece 
is  then  boiled  for  some  hours,  depending  upon  its 
lateral  dimensions,  and  placed  upon  the  machine, 
when  the  screws,  &c.,  being  applied,  the  required 
curvature  is  obtained,  as  above  stated,  in  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes;  after  which  it  is  screw- 
boltcd,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  reader,  by 
refening  to  figs.  11  and  12,  Plate  III.,  will  readily 
understand  the  above  description;  these  figs,  repre- 
senting the  fragments  of  two  pieces  bent  for  the 
following  experiments.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  keys  k,  k,  and  K,  are  no  part  of  the 
original  plan,  but  were  suggested  during  our  ex- 
periments. 
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The  advantages  attending  this  method  of  bending 
timber  for  the  purposes  of  ship  building,  are,  1st, 
That  it  dispenses  with  the  use  of  compass  timber, 
should  it  again  become  very  scarce ;  and,  therefore, 
no  impediment  would  arise  to  the  service,  if  the 
necessary  quantity  of  timber  of  this  kind  could  not 
be  in  any  way  procured.  2dly,  It  saves  a  deal  of 
the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  unstacking  and 
restacking  piles  of  timber,  to  procure  pieces  of  re- 
quisite compass ;  any  piece  of  tlie  proper  length 
and  squarage  being  at  once  available  with  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  machine,  3dly,  It  saves  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  which  is  necessarily  cut  to 
waste  in  bringing  compass  timber  to  its  required 
dimensions;  the  conversion,  in  some  cases,  taking 
away  a  considerable  part  of  the  original  contents; 
while,  in  bending  timber,  the  original  and  converted 
contents  are  nearly  the  same.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  recommendations  in  its  favour,  there  appears 
to  be  a  prejudice,  well  or  ill  founded,  against  the 
adoption  of  it,  and  some  objections  have  been  offered 
to  the  practice :  the  first  of  which  is,  that  boiling 
the  timber,  and  the  strain  impressed  upon  it,  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  pieces,  and,  consequently, 
the  ship  into  which  such  timbers  are  introduced : 
and,  secondly,  that  the  bolts  are  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  two  parts  in  a  proper  degree  of  contact,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  damp  and  moisture. 
The  latter  point  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
practical  builder;  but  with  regard  to  the  streDgth, 
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this  may  be  otherwise  determined,  and  I  tlierefore 
solicited  permission  of  the  Navy  Board  to  be  allowed 
to  make  experiments  on  bent  pieces  of  natural 
growth,  grain-cut,  and  others,  bent  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Hookey,  and  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments will  be  seen  in  the  following  Table :  from 
which  it  will  appear,  that,  taking  the  medium  be- 
tween the  natural  grown  pieces  and  those  which  are 
partly  so  and  partly  grain-cut,  no  defect  in  point  of 
strength  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  bent 
upon  the  above  plan.  I  also  wished  to  try  what 
effect  boiling  and  steaming  timber  bad  upon  the 
uUitnate  strength  without  bending;  the  account  of 
which  is  given  in  my  third  Report.  From  which  it 
appears,  that,  although  there  is  an  obvious  falling 
off  in  the  strength  of  those  pieces  boiled  for  a  long 
time,  the  defect  is  very  small  while  the  boiling  or 
steaming  is  not  continued  beyond  the  proportion  of 
an  hour  to  an  iucli  iu  thickness,  which  is  the  usual 
practice  in  the  dockyard. 
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107.  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Bent  Oak  Scantlings: 
iBt,  Of  Natural  Growth ;  2dly,  Grain-cut ;  and  Sdly,  On 
those  bent  according  to  the  Plan  of  Mr.  Hookey.  Tlie 
latter  with  a  Saw-cut,  and  without  it.  Also  the  former 
of  these  with  and  without  keys. 

tfolt. — The  piecGi  were  etch  6  feet  long  and  2  inches  Bqnare,  but  they  were 
broken  on  tnvps  5  feet  ipirt. 
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Note  1. — The  kst  deflection,  having  the  sign  plus  +  prefixed, 
indicates  that  the  piecce  arched  so  many  inches  the  contrary  way 
before  breaking;  and  those  marked  minus  — ,  wanted  the  number 
of  inchea  following,  of  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  props. 

Note  2. — The  pieces  kid  with  the  arch  up  were  necessarily 
supported  by  the  outside  of  the  props;  these,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  being  broke  at  5  feet  3  inches,  which  was  the 
distance  from  the  outside  of  one  prop  to  that  of  the  other;  and 
this  is  the  case  even  where  the  pieces  bent  the  contrary  way ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  middle  of  the  piece  came  below  the  props, 
the  half-lengths  were  still  sufficiently  curved  to  throw  the  prin- 
cipal bearing  on  the  outside. 
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In  each  of  the  figs.  II  and  12,  Plate  III.,  ABCD 
represents  a  fragment  of  the  scantlings;  aa,  bb,  cc, 
the  screw  bolts,  and  j«n  the  saw-cut ;  wlucii  latter  is 
2  feet,  or  one-third  the  length  of  the  piece.  In  fig. 
12,  K  represents  the  form  of  the  key,  which  was  of 
oak,  1  inch  long  and  ^  an  inch  deep,  let  in  J  of  an  inch 
into  each  part ;  and  in  fig.  1 1 ,  ^  and  k  are  copper  bolts, 
of  ^-iuch  diameter ;  which,  therefore,  also  laid  ^  of  an 
inch  into  each  part ;  and  in  both  figures  the  keys 
passed  through  the  wliole  thickness  of  the  scantling. 

The  idea  of  this  mode  of  keying  was  suggested  in 
our  first  experiments  on  pieces  of  this  descnption ; 
viz.  Nos.  11  and  1'2,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
screw  bolts  were  not  eufficient  to  prevent  the  part 
above  and  below  mn  from  sliding  upon  one  another. 
This  defect  may  not  have  place  when  pieces  of  this 
kind  are  introduced  into  a  ship,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  tree-nails  with  which  the  futtocks  are 
pierced,  wliich  have  necessarily  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent that  slipping  of  the  parts  noticed  above.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  I  am  convinced  that  considerable 
stiffness  would  be  gained  by  keying  the  pieces  after 
the  manner  of  fig.  1 1,  where  it  may  be  obsei-ved,  that 
hard  wood, as  sound  oak  or  lignum  vita;,  would  answer 
equally  as  well  as  copper  bolts ;  and  farther,  that  as 
the  neutral  axis  in  any  section  of  fracture  is  generally 
at  about  f  ths  of  the  depth,  there  would  be  no  loss  of 
strength  in  the  piece,  provided  the  key  did  not  ex- 
ceed Jth  of  the  whole  depth. 

VT  D   »«         .      _i.  /  No8.  i,  2,  3,  4,  of  natural  rrowth,    743  1 
N.B.  Meiu.  «itreDgth|  pj^^  jg  ,^_  ,g_  ,g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^   ,,3  | 
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Additional  Experiments. 
108.  In  order  to  form  a  compari&on  between  the 
strength  of  a  piece  of  timber  bent  upon  Mr.  Hookey's 
principle,  and  a  straight  piece  in  its  natural  state, 
two  pieces  were  formed  from  the  same  scantling, 
having  been  only  parted  by  the  saw ;  the  bent  piece 
was  brought  to  a  curve  of  9^  inches,  and  keyed,  as  in 
fig.  11,  Plate  III. ;  the  two  pieces  were  then  broken 
at  the  same  distance,  viz.  5  feet ;  their  other  dimen- 
sions being  also  tlie  same  as  those  above.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  are  as  follow  : 

;  broke  with 

Bent  to  a  curve  of  1  deflected  to  14{^  iocheei  broke 
9iin.,archdown/      with  727  tt)a. 

By  a  comparison  with  all  the  above  results,  we 

obtain  the  following  proportional  breaking  weights, 

viz. : 

Natural  growth 743  fts. 

Bent  on  Hookey's  principle,  and  keyed      .         .     730 
Bent,  without  a  sBw-cnt  ....     633 

Grain-cut 562 

Bent  on  Hookey's  plan,  without  keys  517 

Straight,  and  in  natural  state,  deduced  from  the  "1  -g, 
result*  of  the  2nd  specimen  of  the  first  Report  J 
Note. — In  comparing  tbe  first  two  of  the  above  numbers  with 
the  last,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  former  were 
broken  with  less  weight,  it  does  not  indicate  a  less  degree  of 
strength  •  the  same  weight  producing  a  greater  strain  upon  a  bent 
than  upon  a  straight  piece,  proportional  to  the  secant  squared  of 
the  angle  of  deflection. 

Tb  /*»  Hot).  Ikf  Frmcipiil  Officeri  anri  ComoiiaiotitTi 
of  Hit  Mynly't  Navy. 
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109.  Brperiments  on  the  Strength  of  Oak  Timber,  in  its 

natural  state,  compared  with  similar  pieces  boiled  and 

steamtdfor  different  periods. 
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There  is  not  in  the  above  experiments  that  degree 
of  uniformity  that  we  might  have  expected,  con- 
sideriug  the  piecea  were  all  cut  from  tlie  same  log. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  two  ex- 
periments, II  and  12,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
equally  conclusive  with  the  others,  as  they  each 
broke  at  a  knot  about  6  inches  from  the  centre  of 
the  beam. 

Rejecting  these,  therefore,  there  appears,  gene- 
rally, to  be  a  slight  loss  in  strength  from  boiling  and 
steaming;  but  it  is  not  very  perceptible  while  that 
process  is  not  continued  beyond  the  time  usually 
allowed  in  the  dockyards. 

In  several  experiments  which  I  made  on  pieces 
boiled  only  for  two  or  three  hours,  there  was  no 
apparent  defect  in  strength ;  some  of  them  even  ex- 
ceeding, and  others  falling  a  little  short  of,  similar 
unboiled  pieces:  but  as  they  were  not  all  from  the 
same  timber,  they  would  not,  probably,  be  thought 
conclusive  if  they  were  detailed  ;  on  which  account 
they  are  omitted. 

On  TiiisRfd  Crirderx, 

1 10.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  course  of  expe- 
riments with  the  four  following,  on  girders,  trussed 
and  plain ;  the  two  former,  viz.,  No.  1  and  No.  3, 
were  very  accurately  made,  and  constructed  on  a 
scale  of  2  inches  to  the  foot,  from  the  drawing  given 
by  Nicholson  (Plate  XXXIX.,  *  Carpenter's  New 
Guide ') ;  the  former  being  supposed  to  denote  a 
34-feet,  and  the  other  a  25-feet  girder. 
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On  the  Deflection  and  Slretigth  of  Girders,  truued  andplmn. 
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Nos.  1  and  2  were  not  broken  in  the  experiment ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trussed  beam  was  the  weakest ;  or  at  least  it  gave 
the  greatest  defleclionH.  The  wood  of  No.  1  was  certainly  inferior 
to  the  nntrusaed  beam,  but  still  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
the  trusses  would  have  been  more  than  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  former  respect ;  but  as  it  was  not,  the  experiment 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  but  little  efficacy  in  a  truss  of  that 
description. 

The  truBses  of  No.  3  came  fairly  into  action  with  each  other, 
and  certainly  added  very  considerably  to  the  resistance  of  the 
^rder. 
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On  the  Resistance  to  Pressure. 
111.  Besides  the  two  kinds  of  strains,  i.  e.  the 
tensile  and  transverse  strains,  to  which  timber  is 
exposed  in  building  and  machinery,  there  is  another 
of  considerable  importance  to  which  we  have  only 
at  present  very  slightly  referred,  and  this  is  the  strain 
that  pillars,  columns,  &c.,  have  to  sustain  when  sup- 
porting weights  in  a  vertical  position;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  one  less  supported  both  by 
theory  and  experience  tiian  any  other  branch  of  the 
general  subject  of  strengtli  and  resistance.  It  has 
indeed  been  found  experimentally,  according  to  Mr. 
Tredgold,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Carpentry,'  "  that 
when  a  piece  of  timber  is  compressed  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  it  yields  to  the  force  in  a  different  man- 
ner according  to  the  proportion  between  its  length 
and  area  of  its  cross  section  ;"  and  that  in  case  of  a 
cylinder  whose  length  is  less  than  seven  or  eight 
times  its  diameter,  it  is  impossible  to  bend  it  by  a 
force  applied  longitudinally,  as  the  piece  is  destroyed 
by  splitting  before  the  bending  takes  place;  but 
when  the  length  exceeds  this,  the  pillar  will  bend 
under  a  certain  load  and  be  ultimately  destroyed  by 
a  similar  kind  of  action  to  that  which  has  place  in 
the  transverse  strain. 

112.  Crushing  force. — A  few  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  resistance  which  different  woods 
offer  to  a  crushing  force  when  their  length  is  incon- 
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siderable,  principally  by  M.  Rondclet,  in  his  '■Art  de 
Bdtir,'  and  by  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  1818;  but  unfortunately 
the  results  difler  very  widely  from  each  other. 

According  fo  M.  Rondelet,  it  required  a  force  of 
from  5000  to  6000  lbs,  to  crush  a  piece  of  oak  of  1 
inch  base,  and  from  6000  to  7000  lbs.  to  crush  a 
similar  section  of  fir;  whereas  Mr.  Rennie  gives  the 
following  specific  numbers,  which  are  so  much  less 
than  the  former  in  the  two  cases  which  admit  of 
comparison,  as  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Reunie'i  results  are  as  stated  below  : 

Bate  1  inch  square. — 1  inch  in  height. 

Em.  croahed  with             ....  1284  fta, 

American  pine 1606 

Wlutedeal 1928 

Eogliali  oak 3860 

Do,,  length  4  inches,  Bame  base  5147 

African  oak,  base  3  in.,  aide  length  81  in.  60480 

Or  6720  per  square  inch. 

Tliis  seems  to  prove  that  the  resistance  increases  in 
a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  area,  but  without 
further  experiments  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any 
general  rule. 

1 13.  Resistance  of  columns  to  flexure.- — This  is  the 
most  important  question  connected  with  the  inquiry, 
but  it  is  like  the  former,  one  on  which  few  experi- 
meots  have  been  made,  and  in  which  little  has  been 
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derived  from  theory,  although  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  and  present  century.  Experi- 
ments on  this  subject  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  few 
indeed ;  those  given  by  M.  Girard  in  his  '  Traits 
Analytique  de  la  Rhistance  des  Solides,'  are  the 
only  ones  of  any  importance  to  which  we  can  refer, 
and  the  results  in  these  are  by  no  means  so  uniform 
as  might  be  desired. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  M.  Girard's 
first  and  second  Tables,  Table  I.  contains  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  on  the  vertical  pressure  of 
oak  beams.  The  first  column  contains  the  number 
of  the  experiment;  the  second,  the  dimensions  and 
specific  gravity'*  of  the  several  pieces;  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  height  from  the  bottom  to  tlie  point 
of  greatest  curvature ;  the  former  in  the  direction 
of  the  least  thickness,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
greatest.  The  fifth  and  sixth  exhibit  the  measure 
of  the  greatest  deflection ;  the  former  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  least,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  its  greatest 
dimension:  the  seventh  column  shows  the  several 
weights  under  which  those  deflections  were  ob- 
aerved;  the  eighth,  the  time  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  the  ninth  contains  remarks,  &c. 

We  have  only  shown  the  efifect  of  four  different 
weights  for  each  beam  ;  but  the  autlior  himself  has 

'*  M.  Girard  gives  only  the  weight  of  the  pieces ;  but  we  have 
preferred  changing  the  weights  into  the  specific  gravities,  as  fiir. 
Dishing  a  readier  means  of  comparing  one  piece  with  another. 
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in  eoine  cases  employed  ten,  twelve,  or  more  dif- 
ferent pressures,  measuring  the  deflection,  &c.,  for 
each ;  but  as  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  follow 
hira  through  the  whole,  the  results  of  his  first  two 
and  last  two  charges  in  the  first  eighteen  experi- 
ments have  been  given.  Those  columns  also,  which 
M.  Girard  has  drawn  from  computation  founded  on 
his  theory,  are  omitted. 

Table  II.,  which  is  an  abstract  from  the  author's 
second  Table,  contains  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  the  transverse  deflection  of  such  of  the  beams  as 
were  not  broken  in  the  experiments  above  referred 
to :  they  were  supported  at  each  end  at  diflerent 
lengths,  and  in  diflerent  positions,  viz.  first  with 
their  greatest  thickness  vertical,  and  then  with  their 


The  formulBB  M.  Girard  employs  to  compute  tlie 
weight  under  which  a  piece  of  timber  ought  to  he- 
gin  to  bend  when  pressed  vertically,  from  the  de- 
flection being  given  when  charged  with  any  weight 
horizontally,  are  as  follow  : 

Let  P  represent  half  the  weight  when  the  piece 
is  charged  horizontally  in  the  middle,  and  b  the 
corresponding  deflection;  y  half  the  length  of  the 
piece,  and  w  the  semicircumference  of  a  circle  to 
diameter  I. 


Then 


P/f 


:  absolute  elasticity, 


And  Q  =  ^^=  the  weight. 
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under  which  the  same  piece  will  begin  to  bend  when 
the  pressure  is  vertical. 

If,  therefore,  for  the  same  depth  and  thickness, 
-^  were  constant,  the  weight  Q,  under  which  a 
piece  begins  to  bend,  would  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length  :  but  M.  Girard  finds  -^ 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  length,  or  as  f^ ;  and 
consequently  Q  varies,  ceteris  paribus,  as  J"  in- 
versely. 

The  formula  given  by  Dr.  Young,  in  his  'Natural 
Philosophy,'  differs  from  this.  See  Prob,  v:r.  Art. 
115. 

Note. — In  the  following  Table,  where  two  heights 
and  two  versed  sines  are  connected  by  a  {  with  one 
weight,  it  shows  that  the  piece  bent  in  two  places, 
in  opposite  directions. 
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TABLE    I. 

■14.   Girard's  Experiments  on  (lit  Vertical  Pressure  and  Resistance  of 

Oak  Beams  or  Columns, 


\ 


s 

■s 

and 

(pccific  guvily  of 

the  piece.. 

Height  of  the 
greatest  coirature 
from  (he  fuut. 

Veraed 
gre»tcBi 

sine  of 

grammes 

Time 
ho^ 

Reuakrs. 

In  the 
direction 

of  the 
thickncis 

lathe 
diiCLtiun 

of  the 
breidlh. 

lathe 

direction 

of  the 
ihicknets 

Id  the 

of  the" 
breadth. 

' 

Mettn 
Lm^h      25979 
Smdifa    0-l;^80 
Thickocsi  01285 
Sp.  gr.           1039 

Metrei. 

10689 

Metres. 

1-2989 

Metres. 
'0068 
-0070 
-0090 
-0113 

Metrei. 

-0068 
■0090 
■0090 

17320 
29691 
37429 
42418 

0-83 
2-08 
2^91 
9-58 

^   its  first 

f  Lcnglh      25979 

1  Tbieknen  0-1060 

L;  Sp.  gr.           m 

1-1907 
0-9742 

12989 

-0056 
-0068 
■00681 

-006b; 

■0043 
■0079 
-0135 

11993 

25664 
426 1 4 

2S0 

9-16 
10-83 

"1   Broke  nn- 
}-     der  the 
J  last  weight. 

y 

Lmph      a-S979 
BTOultb    01579 
Thkkneu  D-I050 

Sp.  r-      1010 

0-6)95 
1-9*84 

1-7861 
1-6237 

}:: 

■0023  1 
■0017/ 
■0113 
-0282 

11991 

28575 
31339 

0-83 
9-58 
10-41 

Recoiered 

[    JMSnit 
form. 

*. 

Ungth      25979 
Bretdlh     0-1330 
ThicknlM  00992 

1'2989 
1'2989 
12989 

1'2989 
1-2989 
1-2989 

■0113 
■0180 

-0497 

-0079 
■0124 
-0124 

11993 
17341 
22939 

,i 

1      Did  not 
J   "r«  to4! 

L 

Sp.  gr.           1000 

IIP 
till 

1'29S9 
12989 

1-1366 
0-9?42 

■0169 
-0372 

■0068 
-0113 

11996 
17341 
22931 

6-66 

8-33 
8-75 

1    BriDkcun- 
l     der  the 

J  iMt  weight 

s. 

Length      2-2731 
BmAat    0-1556 
Tfakkuen0130S 
Sp.  F-           920 

12989 
1-2989 
1-4613 

1-1366 
1-1366 

1-2989 

-0023 

■0023 
•0090 

■0045 
-00-15 
■0034 

28619 
33113 
4  7073 
52270 

is 

Her  the"    . 

7- 

Length      2-2731 
Br«*dih    0-1579 
Thickneu  0-1285 
Sp.  gl.           9J3 

1623: 

1-6237 
1-2989 
1-2989 

0-9742 
0-9742 

1-2989 
1-2989 

-0040 
■0040 
■0169 
■0196 

■0040 
-0040 
■0045 
-0O90 

22934 
2B612 
47047 
47032 

2-91 
2083 
2333 

1    Recovered 

}■     iUflrel 
J       form. 

1 

Length      22731 
Bnsdlb    01556 

Sp.  gi.           972 

1'6237 
16237 

1'6237 

1-2989 
1-2989 
1-2989 

-noc2 

■0096 
■0181 

-0031 

-0034 
•0045 

17320 
22936 
28616 
33120 

12-08 
12-91 

13^75 
13-95 

1    Broke  tm- 
[     der the 
Jlait^ght. 

9' 

Length      22731 
Bn^llh    01579 
Thicknesi  0-1013 
Sp.  gr.           926 

1-4613 
1-29B9 

1-2989 
1-1366 

■0068 
■0124 

■0068 
-0045 

17321 
22940 

26626 

12-08 
12-58 
14-50 

■)    Broke  un-    i 
L     der the 
J  la*t  weight. 
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1 

TABLE    I.— (CONTIN-CED.) 

] 

^ 

Height  of  the 

\ 

1 

peatejl  curvature 

Vened  sine  of 

from  the  fool. 

greatest  curvature. 

J 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the 

^ 

speciadgravilyof 

of  the 

of  the 

direct  ioQ 
of  the 

of  the 

Weight 

inkilo- 

Time 
in 

i 

the  iiicces. 

thickiieu. 

breadth. 

thickneu- 

breadth. 

granimes 

hann. 

M«r«, 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Meties. 

Metres. 

Ungth      2*2631 

1-4013 

1-1356 

■0079 

-0063 

11999 

1000 

Recov* 

>     its  a 

fom 

10. 

Unadlh     0-1262 

1*4613 

0-9742 

■0079 

-0062 

15025 

12-91 

Tbioknrai  O'lOlS 

1-4613 

0-9742 

-0113 

■O062 

17320 

22-91 

Sp.  ST.         1038 

1-2999 

0-9742 

■0135 

■006B 

20326 

25-83 

- 

Length      1*9481 

0-9742 

0-9742 

■0045 

■0079 

17321 

7-08 

Recovi 

Breadth    01556 

0-9742 

0-9742 

■0045 

■0090 

22940 

10-00 

Thicknni  0-1330 

0-9742 

0*9742 

■0051 

■1)101 

33105 

46-66 

"1 

Sp.gr.         1102 

39644 

27-50 

Uagth      1-9-184 

0-9742 

0-9742 

-0079 

22940 

20-00 

i 

Brcidlh    O-ir.79 

0-9742 

0-9742 

■0079 

33123 

25-00 

1 

TluckDe«aO-130B 
Sp.  p.           935 

0-6495 
1-6237 

|o-9742 

r  -0068 
1-0023 

|-014G 

39637 

2791 

■1 

Ungth     1-9484 

0'G49j 

0-6495 

■0045 

-0056 

17321 

2-08 

Rcoovi 

13 

Breadth    0*157!> 

06495 

0-6495 

■0062 

-0068 

22939 

3-33 

ThickneM  0*1015 
Sp.  gr.           98; 

|06495 

0*6435 

1-0023 

|-010B 

39456 

33-33 

fom 

length      1-9494 

1-4613 

0-9742 

-0045 

0040 

11973 

10-00 

Broke 
-     derl 
iMtwe 

U 

Breadth    0-1601 

1-4613 

0-9742 

■0045 

-0045 

17274 

27-50 

ThickneiB  0*1015 

1-6237 

1*2989 

-0113 

-0090 

28509 

40-41 

Sp.  gT.         1035 

32996 

50-41 

l,ength      1-9.IB4 

t-29a9 

0-6195 

-0056 

■0045 

17294 

10-00 

Recovi 

IS, 

itreadth     01330 

0-9742 

0*6495 

■0051 

-0045 

22899 

28-33 

Thickness  0*1060 
Sp.  gr.           1032 

1-6237 
0-3247 

1 1-4342 

f  0068 
1.-0011 

l-OllB 

46952 

86-66 

fort 

. 

Length      194S4 

0-9742 

0-9742 

-0045 

■0056 

11998 

18-33 

Broke 

-     derl 
J  laltw. 

IS 

Breadth    0-1 28S 

0-9742 

0-9742 

-0056 

-0079 

17317 

2000 

Thickness  0-1082 
Sp.  gt.             993 

0-6495 
0-2435 

j  0-6742 

r  -0045 
\-0011 

|-0135 

37273 

92-50 

• 

r 

Length      2-2731 

0-6495 

0-9742 

■0029 

-0028 

1199B 

10-00 

It. 

"1 

Brencith    0-1579 

0-6495 

■0034 

17320 

2000 

Thickness  01082 

1-6237 

0-9742 

-0056 

-0045 

33120 

52-50 

J  '" 

L 

Sp.  gr.           920 

1-4613 

0-9742 

-0113 

-0051 

39630 

57-50 

r 

length      2-59J9 

0-9742 

1-2989 

■0051 

-0034 

11999 

1000 

1    Broke 
derl 

j  Uwwt 

J 

Breadth    O-IftJO 

0-9742 

1-2989 

-0068 

-0056 

17321 

2000 

Thicknew  01353 

L 

Sp.  gr.           916 

1-6237 

1-2989 

-0146 

0079 

3J305 

50-83 

^^^^^J 
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TABLE   II.                                                            H 

Girard's  ExperimentB   on  Ike  Deflection   of  Oak  Beams,              H 

when  supported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle              H 

of  their  lenyth.                                                                                 | 

Sote—Tiifae  Beuu*  itre  the  aame  u  tbote  in  the  precediog  Table. 

Abiolute 

elasticity. 

g  !_  in  niEtrei.  snd 
'  ipecjfic  gravily 

Deflec 

Weight 

from 

RiuAsia. 

tioQin 

in  kilo- 

P/»* 

of  tbe  pieces. 

metres. 

gramnies. 

3i  ' 

Length  2-59;8 

■0180 

1B84 

382i0 

Depth       ISjg 

■0238 

2379 

36524 

These  two  eiperi- 

Breadth  -128^ 

■0238 

2932 

37876 

Sp.  gf.       1039 

■0373 

3467 

33954 

formed    on    the 
.  .mine     piece     of 

Uaeth  2-2731 

0158 

1884 

29174 

wood,  ■which  ■»«. 

„)  Dtpih    ■ia;9 

'T    RrMiJtli  -1285 

■0215 

2395 

27266 

alio  the  lame  ai 

■0248 

2930 

28909 

No.  l.flm  Table. 

LSp.  F.      1038 

■0300 

3470 

28304 

r.  Length  I9494 

-0045 

1882 

64461 

J    Depth       1579 
■*!    Breadth    1285 

■0050 

2393 

65864 

■0113 

4007 

54634 

I 

Sp.  g..       973 

-0153 

4542 

45744 

Length  1-6237 

■0056 

1977 

29893 

The«e  were  all  the 

Depth     '1579 

■0068 

2388 

31312 

Brea.llh  -1295 

■0119 

4976 

37288 

wood.  tii.  No.  7. 

L 

Sp.  p.       973 

0141 

5512 

34844 

ofthe  first  Table. 

Unrth  1-6237 

■0036 

1876 

29877 

Depth     -1285 

-0079 

2388 

26953 

Bre«dlh  -1579 

•0119 

3463 

34313 

L 

Sp.  gr.       973 

■015B 

4000 

29973 

Length  1-9484 

■0090 

1874 

32101 

6- 

Depth     -1579 

-0135 

2385 

27228 

Breedth  -1015 

-0271 

3786 

22669 

Sp,  gr.       987 

■0316 

4519 

22038 

Tliis  piece -BBS  No. 

r 

length  1-9484 

■0135 

1874 

21395 

13.  of  Table  L 

tJ 

Depth      -lOia 

■022G 

2383 

16313 

M 

Breadth    1579 

■0271 

2919 

16500 

I 

Sp.  gr.        987 

-0474 

3448 

11213 

Length  1-9184 

■0IS8 

1871 

18257 

a. 

Depth      -1330 

■0180 

2380 

20381 

Breadth  -1060 

■0282 

2917 

15942 

Sp.  gr.      1032 

This  piece  was  No. 

Length  1'94B4 

■0232 

1870 

12437 

IS.otTableL 

9. 

Depth     -106fl 

-0693 

2010 

I3Z67 

Bre«dlh    133^ 

1 

Sp.  gr.      103S 

1 

k 

•  P  i=haIfthecharge,/h(Utbe  length,  uctS  the  defloctioD. 
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Solution  of  Practical  Problems. 

115.  Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  established 
the  requisite  data  and  formulEE  for  determining  the 
dimensions  of  beams  under  every  variety  of  trans- 
verse strain,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  few  examples 
by  way  of  illustration,  in  which  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  wood  given  in  the  preceding  Table  of 
Data ;  these  having  been  carefully  selected,  and 
the  experiments  made  with  this  particular  object. 
The  numbers  for  direct  cohesion  are  drawn  from 
Art  14. 


PROBLEM  I. 

To  determine  the  Strength  of  Direct  Cohesion  of  a 
piece  of  Timber  of  ant/  given  Dimensions. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  transverse  section, 
in  inches,  by  the  cohesion  per  square  inch,  Art.  14, 
and  the  product  is  the  strength  required. 

In  practice,  the  weight  the  timber  has  to  support 
should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  strength  as  cal- 
culated by  the  rule. 

Example  I. — What  weight  will  be  required  to  tear 
asunder  a  piece  of  teak,  3  inches  square? 

In  this  case  the  tabular  vduG  is      .     .     .     13000 
The  area  of  the  section  3x3=       ...  9 

The  weight  required        ....  1 35000  fits. 

Example  II. — The  diameter  of  a  rod  of  ash  being 


A 
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2  inches,  and  its  specific  gravity  700,  what  weig 
will  be  required  to  tear  it  asunder? 


The  tabular  Talue  iff 

The  area  of  the  aection  2  x 


nnoo 

3-1416 


The  product 53407-2  lbs. 

Note. — If  the  weight  be  given  and  the  area  of 
section  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
given  weight  by  the  tabular  value  of  cohesion. 

PROBLEM   II. 

To  find  t/ie  Strength  of  a  Rectangular  Beavi  of 
Timber,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  othei\ 

Rule. — ^Multiply  the  value  of  S  in  the  Table  of 
Data,  by  tiie  area,  and  the  depth  of  the  section  in 
inches,  and  di\nde  that  product  by  the  leverage  in 
inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  weight  required 
in  Ks. 

Note  1. — In  case  the  beam  is  inclined,  tlie  lever- 
age is  the  distance  IL,  or  F'L',  fig.  6,  Plate  III. 
When  the  beam  is  horizontal,  the  leverage  is  usually 
called  the  length. 

Note  2.— In  practice,  the  load  ought  not  to  be 
greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  found  by  the 
rule;  for  permanent  stretching  or  displacement  of 
the  fibres  begins  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  load 
exceeds  about  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  weight. 
This  will  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  weights 
which  the  specimens  bore  without  loss  of  elasticity, 
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•with  the  weights  that  broke  them,  in  the  Table  of 
Data. 

Note  3. — If  the  load  be  distributed  in  any  manner 
over  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  point  of  support  and  a  vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load, 
must  be  taken  for  the  leverage. 

Example  I. — A  beam  projecting  5  feet  over  the 
point  of  support,  is  6  inches  deep  and  4  inches  in 
breadth  of  Riga  fir,  and  is  intended  to  support  a 
load  at  its  extremity  ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
greatest  load  it  would  bear,  and  the  load  it  may  be 
exposed  to  without  injury. 

For  Riga  fir,  S  =  1 108,  and  the  area  being 
6  X  4  =  24,  the  depth  6  inches,  the  leverage 
I108X 


5  feet=60  inches,  we  have  - 


-  =2659-2  flis. 


tlie  greatest  or  breaking  load ;  and  — ^ — = 664'8  flte. 
for  the  load  it  would  bear  without  injury. 

Example  II. — A  cistern  to  contain  36  cubic  feet, 
or  one  ton  of  water,  is  to  be  supported  by  two  can- 
tilevers :  the  projection  of  the  cistern  from  the  face 
of  the  wall  being  4  feet,  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  size  for  the  cantilevers. 

Let  the  cantilevers  be  of  larch,  such  as  the  3rd 
specimen,  then  we  find  by  the  Table  of  Data, 
S  =  1127,  and  the  depth  5  inches.  The  load  on 
them  will  be  1  ton=22401bs.,  and  the  weight  will 
be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  ;  therefore, 
the  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  wall 
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will  be  half  the  length,  or  2  feet=24  inches,  which 
is  the  leverage.  This  ia  the  reverse  of  the  preceding 
operation,  on  account  of  the  weight  being  given. 

— ■ .  — :=38"2  inches  nearly,  for  the  area  of 
both  cantilevers,  or  —5-  =  19'  1  inches  for  the  area  of 
one  of  them  ;  and  if  the  section  be  rectangular,  the 
depth  being  5  inches,  the  breadth  will  be  3*82  inches 
for  each  cantilever. 


PROBLEM  III. 

To  determine  the  Strength  of  a  Rectangular  Beam 
of  Timber  when  it  is  supported  at  the  ends,  and  is 
loaded  in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

Mule. — Multiply  the  value  of  S,  in  the  Table  of 
Data,  by  four  times  the  depth  in  inches,  and  by  the 
area  of  the  section  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  distance  between  the  supports,  in  inciies,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  greatest  weight  the  beam 
will  bear  in  lbs. 

Hole  1. — If  the  beam  be  not  horizontal,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  supports  must  be  the  horizontal 
distance. 

N'ote  2. — One-fourth  of  the  weight  found  by  the 
rule  should  be  the  greatest  weight  upon  a  beam  in 
practice. 

Note  3. — If  the  load  be  applied  at  any  other  point 
than  the  middle,  it  will  be  as  the  rectangle  of  the 
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segments,  into  which  the  point  divides  the  distance 
between  the  supports,  is  to  the  square  of  half  that 
distance;  so  is  the  weight  found  by  the  rule,  to  the 
weight  tlie  beam  will  sustain  at  the  given  point. 

Note  4.— If  the  load  be  distributed  in  any  manner 
whatever  over  the  beam,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  must  be  considered  its  place,  and  its  stress 
equal  to  the  whole  weight;  unless  part  of  such 
weight  be  sustained  by  the  supporting  points  in- 
dependently of  the  resistance  of  the  beam. 

Example  I. — Required  the  weight  a  beam  of  Riga 
fir,  one  foot  square,  would  sustain  in  the  middle,  its 
length  being  20  feet  ? 

In  this  case  the  tabular  value  of  S  is  1 108,  and  the 

depth  1'2  inches,  and  the  area  144  inches,  tlie  length 

240  Inches;  cousequently, 

1108x4x12x144       o£i;iif.«. 
g^P =32010  fts. 

And    tlie    beam    may   be  loaded  in  practice  with 

—J — =8002^  lbs.,  without  injury  to  its  texture. 

If  the  load  were  applied  at  8  feet  distance  from 
the  end,  instead  of  being  applied  in  the  middle,  then 
it  would  be  12  feet  from  the  other  end ;  and  by 
Note  3,  we  have  8  X  12  :  10  X  10  : :  8002^  :  8336  lbs. 
nearly,  for  the  weight  the  beam  12  inches  square 
would  support  at  8  feet  from  the  end ;  showing  the 
advantage  of  applying  the  load  as  far  from  the 
middle  as  possible. 

Example  lI.^To  determine  the  size  of  a  girder  of 
Riga  fir  for  a  warehouse,  where  the  distance  between 
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the  points  of  support  is  18  feet=216  inches,  and  the 
greatest  probable  stress  at  the  middle,  including  the 
weight  of  the  floor  itself,  20  tons. 
The  tabular  number  is 

S=n08,  and  20  tons  =  44800 ftjs. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  timber  intended  for  the  purpose  is  20  inches. 
By  reversing  the  rule,  we  have 

4x44800x216       ^         .    , 
1108X4X20X20=2''^^  mcheB 

for  the  breadth  of  the  girder,  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  bolting  together  two  pieces,  each  20  inches 
by  II  inches;  or  much  better  by  putting  the  two 
pieces  at  the  most  convenient  distance  apart,  tliat 
■would  admit  of  both  resting  on  the  sustaining  piece. 
If  there  be  only  20  tons  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  surface  of  the  floor,  then  a  girder  of  20  inches 
by  11  inches  would  be  suflicient. 
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PROBLEM    IV. 


To  determine  the  Dhnensions  of  a  Beam,  capable  of 
supporting  a  given  Weight  with  a  given  degree  of 
Deflection,  when  fixed  at  one  end. 

Mule. — Divide  tlie  weight  in  tbs.  by  the  reduced 
tabular  value  of  E,'*  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and 
deflection,  both  in  inches ;  then  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient  multiplied  by  the  length  in  feet,  will  be  the 
depth  required  in  inches,'* 

Example  I. — A  beam  of  Riga  fir  is  intended  to 
bear  a  load  of  665  tbs.  at  its  extremity,  its  length 
being  5  feet,  its  breadth  4  inches,  and  the  deflection 
not  to  exceed  ^  of  an  inch. 

In  this  case  the  tabular  value  of  E  is  96 ;  hence, 

96xTx^~^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^°°^  *^^  ^^'"^  '^  1-902; 
hence,  5Xl*902^9'51  inches,  the  depth  required. 

By  reference  to  Example  I.  of  Prob.  11.  it  will  be 
found  that  a  beam  of  6  inches  depth  would  be  suf- 

•*  TTie  ralae  of  E  in  these  mlea  is  the  tabular  value  divided  by 
1728,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  reduce  the  length  in  feet 
into  inchcB. 

For  English  oak,  E  =  105 
For  Riga  fir.         E  =    96 

••  TTiis  rule  is  applicable  to  the  iraperfeet  fixing  which  obtaina 
in  practice ;  but  the  more  perfect  the  mode  of  fixing  it.  the  nearer 
the  deflection  will  be  to  half  that  determined  by  the  rule,  and 
ordinary  cascB  wilt  usually  be  a  mean  between  these  results. 
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ficient  to  hear  the  load  ;  but  when,  from  the  nature 
of  the  construction,  only  a  limited  degree  of  flexure 
can  be  allowed,  this  mode  of  calculation  becomes 
necessary. 

Note  1 . — When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  deflection  will  be 
only  -fths  of  the  deflection  from  the  same  weight 
applied  at  the  extremity,  and  in  the  rule  consider 
tile  weight  reduced  in  this  proportion. 

Note  2. — If  the  beam  be  a  cylinder,  the  deflection 
will  be  1'7  times  the  deflection  of  a  square  beam, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same. 

Note  3. — In  the  above  examples  the  reduction  of 
results  to  the  differences  depending  on  the  specific 
gravity  is  not  shown,  neither  is  it  applicable  in 
practice ;  but  for  theoretical  comparison  it  is  import- 
ant, and  may  always  be  performed  by  stating,  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  tlie  tabular  specimen  is  to  the  load 
supported  in  any  example,  so  is  the  actual  specific 
gravity  of  the  specimen  to  the  load  it  would  support 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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PROBLEM    V. 

To  find  the  Dimensions  of  a  Beam,  capable  of  sas- 

taining  a  given  Weight  with  a  given  degree  of 

Defiection,  when  supported  at  both  ends. 

Mule. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported  in 
lbs.  by  the  cube  of  the  length  in  feet.  Divide  this 
product  by  32  times  the  reduced  tabular  value  of  E, 
(see  Note  1,  Prob.  IV.,)  multiplied  into  the  given 
deflection  in  inches,  and  tlie  quotient  is  the  breadth 
multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches. 

Note  1. — If  the  beam  be  intended  to  be  square, 
then  the  breadth  is  equal  to  the  depth,  and  the 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  depth  required. 

iVoie  2. — If  the  beam  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  1'7,  and  then  the  fourth  root  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Note  3. — When  tlie  load  producing  the  depres- 
sion is  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  greatest  stress 
the  beam  would  bear,  it  is  too  great  to  be  trusted  in 
construction;  but  in  timber  this  limit  is  seldom 
exceeded,  on  account  of  its  flexibility. 

Note  4. — If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  length,  the  deflection  will  be  |th3  of  the 
deflection  from  the  same  load  collected  in  the  middle. 
And  ill  tlie  rule,  employ  ^ths  of  the  weight  of  the 
load  instead  of  the  whole  load. 

Example  I. — The  length  of  the  fir  shaft  of  a 
water-wheel  being  20  feet,  and  the  stress  upon  it 
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7  tons,  it  is  required  to  determiue  its  diameter  so 
that  its  deflection  may  not  exceed  '2  oi  an  inch. 

The  reduced  tabular  value  of  E^96,  or  more  ex- 
actly 32  E  =  3075,  and  7  tons  =  15680tbH.;  hence 
(by  the  Rule  and  Note  2)Alili|M|20»=:346730 
nearly.  The  fourth  root  of  this  sum  is  24'3  inches, 
the  diameter  required. 

Shafts  which  are  to  be  cut  for  inserting  arms,  &c., 
will  require  to  be  larger,  in  a  degree  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  destroyed  by  cutting. 

The  flexure  of  shafts  ought  not  to  exceed  y^  of 
an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length,  this  being  considered 
the  limit;  and  it  will  be  always  desirable  to  make 
shatits  as  short  as  possible,  to  avoid  bending. 

Example  II.- — Tiie  greatest  variable  load  on  a 
floor  being  120  lbs.  per  superficial  foot,  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  depth  of  a  square  girder  to  support 
it,  the  area  of  the  floor  sustained  by  the  girder  being 
160  feet,  the  length  of  the  girder  20  feet,  and  the 
deflection  not  to  exceed  half  au  inch. 

The  reduced  value  of  E  for  Riga  fir  is  96  or  32 

E=3075,  and  the  weight  is  120  X  160  =  19200  lbs. 

uniformly  distributed  ;  hence  (by  Note  4)  we  have 

I X  19200 X 


The  fourth  root  of  this  number  is  15'8  inches,  the 
depth  required. 

The  deflection  of  ^th  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in 
length   is   not   injurious  to  ceilings ;  indeed,   the 
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usual  allowance  for  settlement  is  about  twice  that 
quantity.  Ceilings  have  been  found  to  settle  about 
four  times  as  much  without  causing  cracks,  and 
have  been  raised  back  again  without  injury. 

The  variable  load  on  a  floor  seldom  can  exceed 
half  the  quantity  of  120  lbs.  on  a  superficial  foot, 
unless  it  be  in  public  rooms;  hence,  the  number 
may  be  taken  from  60  to  120,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  joists  of  different  kinds 
for  flooi-s ;  the  area  of  the  floor  supported  by  the 
joists  being  multiplied  by  from  60  to  120  fts.  per 
superficial  foot,  according  to  the  use  tlie  room  is  de- 
signed for. 

Example  III. — To  determine  the  size  of  a  rafter 
for  a  roof  to  support  the  covering  of  slate,  the 
distance  between  the  supports  being  6  feet,  and  the 
weight  of  a  superficial  foot,  including  the  stress  of 
the  wind,  being  56  lbs.,  and  the  deflection  not  to 
exceed  ^th  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length. 

The  tabular  value  gives 

32  E=3075,  the  weight=5Gx  G=336fti8. ; 

hence  (by  Note  4), 

5x336x40x6" 

8X3U75X6     ='"'-^-'- 

If  the  breadtli  be  made  2J  inches,  then 


and  the  cube  root  of  39'3  is  3'4  inches,  tlie  depth 
required. 
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PROBLEM    VI. 


To  determine  the  Dimensions  of  a  Pillar  or  Column 
lo  bear  a  given  Stress  in  the  direction  of  its  Axis, 
without  sensible  Curvature. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported  in 
lbs.  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet, 
and  divide  the  jiroduct  by  80  times  the  tabular 
value  of  E,  (Art.  104,)  reduced  as  in  Prob.  IV.,  the 
quotient  will  be  equal  to  the  breadth  multiplied  by 
the  cube  of  the  least  thickness ;  therefore,  either  the 
breadth  or  thickness  will  require  to  be  fixed  upon, 
before  the  other  can  be  found." 

Note  1. — If  the  pillar  be  square,  its  side  will  be 
the  fourth  root  of  the  quotient. 

17  The  rule  is  derived  as  foUows  ; — The  force/,  which  a  column 
will  bear  without  sensible  flexure  is 


(see  Dr.  Young's  Nat.  Phil.  ii.  pp.  47.  48)  \  hence,  when  /  is 


/=- 


consequently,/ =  — -^^jj 

in  the  nde  the  number  80  is  used  for  78'96.     If  the  above  ex- 
preMion  be  divided  by  1'?,  it  becomes  a  rule  for  a  cylioder, 

l-4508Erf^  rSErf* 
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Note  2. — If  the  column  be  a  cylinder,  multiply 
the  tabular  value  of  E  by  48  instead  of  80.  The 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  in  the  rule  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Example  I. — ^What  should  be  the  least  thickness 
of  a  pillar  of  oak  to  bear  a  ton  without  sensible 
flexure,  its  breadth  being  3  inches,  and  its  length 
6  feet  ? 

The  reduced  tabular  value  of  E  for  oak  is  105, 
and  1  ton  =  2240  lbs,;  hence 


The  cube  root  of  2'222  is  1'31  nearly,  which  is  the 
side  as  required. 

Example  II.— Required  the  side  of  a  square  post 
of  Riga  fir  to  support  10  tons,  the  pressure  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  the  height  of  the  post 
12  feet. 

The  reduced  tabular  value  of  E  is  96  ;  hence 

22400 X 12^ 

80x96      ='1196  nearly; 

the  fourth  root  of  which  is  4-53  inches,  the  side  of 
the  post  as  required. 

The  dimensions  given  by  this  rule  are  obviously 
too  small  to  be  used  in  practice.  The  rule  only 
shows  the  extreme  load  that  can  be  supported  by  a 
pillar  under  the  theoretical  condition  that  the  pres- 
sure exactly  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  pillar ; 
but  this  pressure  will  overpower  the  resistance  of  the 
pillar  if  it  has  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  axis. 
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(See  Dr.  Young's  Nat.  Phil.  ii.  p.  47.)  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  point  out  this  circumstance,  be- 
cause it  is  the  same  in  Girard's  Rules,  quoted  in 
p.  167 ;  and  Poisson's  Equation  ('  Traite  de  Me- 
canique,'  Art.  160,  tome  i.).  For  the  case  where 
the  force  is  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  axis, 
Poisson  has  left  the  solution  incomplete.  Dr.  Young 
has  given  a  solution  of  this  case  in  his  work  above 
quoted;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  convenient  for  ap- 
plication as  one  which  may  be  obtained  by  assuming 
certain  data,  that  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  simple 
form  by  calculation. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  other  pro- 
blems and  questions  were  given  connected  with  this 
subject;  but  the  data  are  so  uncertain,  that  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  omit  them, — no  rule  being 
preferable  to  one  which  may  be  erroneous. 


ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICK, 
STONE.   CEMENT.   ETC. 

116.  There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it  ia  im- 
portant to  know  the  transverse  strength  of  the  above 
materials,  and  we  have  but  scanty  information  on 
the  subject.  The  following  includes  nearly  all  I 
have  seen. 

Cohesice  Power  of  Stone. 

The  first  experiments,  I  know  of,  relative  to  the 
cohesion  of  stone,  are  those  of  M.  Gauthcy,  a 
German  engineer;  who  found,  from  the  results  of 
several  trials,  that  a  piece  of  stone,  of  what  he 
denominated  soft  givry,  1  foot  square  and  1  foot 
long,  required  a  weight  of  5000  lbs.  to  break  it 
across,  one  end  being  fixed  in  a  rock,  and  the  weight 
hung  on  at  the  other ;  and  that  hard  givrj/  required, 
under  similar  circumstances,  5600  tbs.  to  produce 
fracture.  Taking  our  dimensions,  therefore,  in  feet, 
we  have 


Soft  givry,  ^^=5000. 
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Or   taking,  as  we  have   done    in  timber,  the  di- 
mensions in  inches, 


Hard  ditto,    S  =  — -7j=39. 

1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  stone ; 
but  its  power  is  very  inferior  to  three  specimens  of 
stone  tested  by  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  at  the  London 
Docks.  These  specimens,  which  I  saw,  were  cer- 
tainly very  fine;  but  the  ditference  between  the 
strength  of  them,  and  the  above,  is  veiy  extraor- 
dinary, particularly  tlie  Welsh  slate. 


Experimatta  made  by  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  upon  (he  following 
Stones,  generally  vsed  for  paving. 


The  diumsiciDs  nere,  length  12  inches  i  breadth  2 J  incheij  depth  I  inch. 
The  itoiiM  were  liid  flat  on  two  bcBringi,  10  iaches  tput,  and  the  weight* 


aiupendcd  from  the  middle  of  the  it 


Kinds  <if  itones. 

Weight  it 
bore. 

Weight 

Value  of 

Green  Moor  Yorkshire  Blue  Stone 

Ditto      Ditto         White  Do. 

Caithness— Scotland     ,     .     .     . 

Valentia— Ireland 

Welsh 

335 
359 
857 
871 
1061 

3     0  23 

7     2  !7 
7     3     3 
17     0  12 

2  12 

3  0 
3     2 
3     2 
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On  the  Cohesive  Power  of  Brick. 


117-  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cohesion  of  brick, 
three  common  bricks  were  procured,  wliich  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  two  years  at  least ;  and 
three  of  the  same  kind,  of  recent  make ;  and  three 
of  the  best  stock.  These  were  supported  between 
two  props,  8  inches  apart,  and  then  loaded  in  the 
middle  till  they  broke.  The  least  thickness  of  the 
bricks  was  2^  inches,  and  the  greatest  4  inches; 
and  they  were  placed  with  their  less  dimension 
vertical.  Tlie  following  are  the  results  of  these 
experiments : 


1       .      384ibs. 

1             4ilfte.              1 

2 298 

2 411                     2.. 

, ...  479 

3 347 

3 367                    3. . 

...  420 

Mean  3(1029 

3)1209 

3)!  333 

343*8. 

403  lbs. 

444*8. 

Hence,  taking 

the  dimensions  in  feet: 

Co 

mmon  old  brick  j^-^  =  3939 

Do 

of  recent  make  7—7-^  =  4631 
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Strength  of  diffei-ent  Cements. 

118.  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  experiments, 
on  the  strength  of  different  cements,  to  M.  J.  Brunei, 
Esq.,  who  made  them  in  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames. 

Experhitent  I. — Against  a  brick  wall  a  brick  was 
attached  by  cement,  its  broadest  surface  to  the  wall, 
and  with  its  length  vertical  to  this  brick,  another 
was  added;  to  this  a  third;  and  so  on  till  thirteen 
bricks  were  thus  cemented  to  each  other :  to  the 
tliirteciith  brick  another  was  added  endwise ;  and, 
lastly,  a  fifteenth  brick  to  the  end  of  this,  in  the 
same  position  as  the  first  thirteen.  The  cement 
supported  this  length  of  column  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  breaking.  Two  bricks  were  then  laid 
on  the  farthest  extremity ;  and,  lastly,  four  others 
in  front  of  these:  in  laying  on  the  last  brick  the 
column  or  arm  broke  at  the  wall. 

Experiment  2. — In  this  experiment  twelve  bricks 
were  cemented  to  each  other  exactly  as  above ;  and 
then  nine  bricks  more  were  laid  on,  viz.  by  placing 
one  over  each  of  the  last  seven ;  and,  lastly,  two  at 
the  farthest  extremity.  The  arm  was  left  in  this 
state  without  breaking. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  Parker  and 
White's  cement,  which  was  perfectly  dry  in  both 
cases  before  the  additional  bricks  were  added. 
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Expcrmie7it  3. — Eleven  bricks  were  attached  in 
the  same  manner,  and  several  weeks  after,  twenty- 
oue  bricks  were  piled  upon  the  farthest  extremity. 
Adding  the  last  brick  caused  the  arm  to  break  off  at 
the  wall. 

Exper'mtent  4. — Eleven  bricks  were  attached  to 
the  wall  edgewise;  in  this  state  the  arm  supported 
four  bricks,  and  then  broke  at  the  wall. 

These  two  experiments  were  made  with  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Montague's  cement. 

Experiment  5. — A  column  was  built  6  feet  high 
and  14  inches  square,  and  when  dry  was  laid 
lengthwise  on  two  props,  5  feet  6  inches  asunder; 
in  this  position  a  weight  of  8i)6fbs.  was  laid  over 
the  centre,  which  it  supported  witliout  breaking. 
It  continued  to  bear  this  a  considerable  time. 

Experiment  6. — Exactly  the  same  experiment  was 
tried  on  a  column,  using  half  cement  and  half  sand; 
this  bore  the  same  weight  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
broke. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  Mr.  Shepherd's 
cement. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in  everj'  case  of 
fracture  the  brick  itself  gave  way  before  the  cement. 


c 
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CRUSHING   FORCE. 

n 

1  ID.  Ejperimettta  on  the  resixting  Power  of  various 

Building              H 

Malerialt,  Stone,  Brick,  &c.,  to  a  Cnishinff  Force. 

Mo  rf 

2^ 

MATERIALS. 

gravity. 

»«gUl. 

1 

Chalk,  cube  ofll  ineb 

1127 

6 

208S 

1265 

9 

2251 

BaniUlo.              do 

3213 

Porttind            do 

2128 

10284 

17 

Torlubiie  paring,  with  the  strata,  do 

2S07 

12B56 

IS 

Ditto            do.     Knisst  strata,  do 

White  lUtuary  marble                 do 

12856 

19 

2760 

13632 

fltamley  FaU  landslone                do 

21 

Ditto                     agaioBt  itratB,  do 

13632 

22 

Coniilh  gnajte                            do 

2662 

11302 

S3 

2530 

1191S 

31 

Portland, »  2-Lnoh  cube    

2423 

1191S 

25 

Craigleith,  »iih  the  itrnta.  li  inch  cube. . . . 

24S2 

15560 

26 

16712 

27 

Compact  hmealone                        do. 

2581 

17354 

2B 

Granite,  Peterhrad                            do.  . . 

18636 

» 

Blui  comuarl  limcilone               do 

2598 

19921 

30 

Purbect                                         do 

2599 

20610 

31 

Black  Brahant  marble                   da 

2697 

20742 

32 

Precitone,  rarj  hard                     do 

252B 

21254 

33 

White  Italian  marhle                     do 

2726 

21783 

S4 

Granite,  Aberdeen,  blue  kind        do 

2G2& 

24556 

h 

■ 

Sec  Experiment  bv  G.  Hcuiiie.  Esq..  I'hil.  Tran..  IBia 

d 
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120,   On  the  Force  necessary  to  overturn  Walls  and 
Colmmis. 

1 .  A  column  of  soft  givry  (assuming  the  specific 
gravity  2000)  is  erected  on  a  base  2  feet  square, 
and  its  height  is  20  feet.  Required  the  force,  acting 
perpendicular  to  its  end,  necessary  to  overturn  it. 

It  is  obvious  here  that  the  force  necessary  to 
produce  the  fracture  will  consist  of  two  parts,  viz. 
Ist,  that  which  is  necessary  to  produce  an  equili- 
brium with  the  weight  of  the  wall,  independent  of 
the  cohesion  ;  and,  2nd,  of  a  part  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  cohesion,  independent  of  the  equilibrium. 
The  latter  will  vary  with  the  area  of  the  base  of 
fracture  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  force ; 
and  the  former  with  the  weight  of  the  column  and 
the  situation  of  Its  centre  of  gravity. 

Generally,  if  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  wall, 
/  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  a  direct 
force  from  the  fulcrum  about  which  the  wall  is  to 
turn,  and  r  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  same,  both  in  feet ;  then  by  the  property  of  the 
lever  F=  — 7->  the  force  necessary  to  produce  an 
equilibrium. 

And  from  the  theory  of  the  strength  of  materials 
— jj=C,  a  constant  quantity, 
where  a  is  the  breadth,  and  d  the  depth  of  the 
section  of  fracture  in  feet;  whence  F"^ — j — ,  the 
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r force  requisite  to  produce  the  fracture:  therefore, 
I  F-j-P"— — -L.^ — J  the  whole  force  required. 

In  the  present  case, 
W=2000  oz..  or  125  tba..  and  125  x  2^  x  20=10000,  r=l,  /=20, 

a=2,  d=Q,  and  let  C=500; 
whence, 

10000  ,  8X500_ 


F+P= 

the  force  sought. 


=500+200=700*8., 


On  the  Pressure  of  Banks  and  the  Dimensions  of 
Revetments. 

121.  Having  established  above  (at  least  approxi- 
matively)  certain  data  relative  to  the  resistance  and 
I  cohesion  of  walls  and  columns,  it  remains  now  to 
ascertain  the  pressure  of  earth  against  revetments, 
I  in  order  thence  to  determine  their  requisite  dimen- 
[  Bions,  that  an  equilibrium  may  be  estabUshed  between 
I  those  two  forces. 

For  this  purpose,  let  CBHE  (in  the  annexed  figure) 


[  denote  a  bank  of  earth,  the  natural  slope  of  wliich  i 
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EB.  Let  the  weight  of  the  part  CBE,  one  foot 
thick,  =W,  and  make  BE  =  /,  CB  =  A,  CE=i. 
From  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane, 

M  /:  A  ::  W:   *  W= W. 

the  weight  which,  attached  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  sliding  solid,  would  preserve  it  in  equilibrio 
on  the  plane  EB,  supposing  no  friction  between  the 
two  surfaces.  The  weight  W  will,  therefore,  under 
this  supposition,  denote  the  quantity,  FI  the  direction, 
and  I  the  effective  point  of  application  of  the  force 
of  the  bank  against  the  wall  ABCD.  And  now,  to 
find  the  horizontal  force  at  I:  since  the  triangles  KFI 
and  BEC  are  similar,  we  have  by  the  resolution  of 
forces 

for  the  horizontal  effect  at  I ;  also,  since  KA,  from 
the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity= J  of  DA,  or  ^A; 

and  K  1=  *^.  and  A  1=4  A-  ^. 

(x  being  taken  to  denote  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
at  bottom,)  the  whole  effect  of  the  above  pressure 
to  turn  the  wall  as  a  lever  about  a  fulcrum  at  A, 
will  be  expressed  by 

(1  ._  Aj\  &AW        /I  i_  ^^\  ft'^'  ' 
3"         T)      /'   '  '"'  \3  T)     2  i'    ' 

s  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth. 

Now,  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  revetment  re- 
quisite to  keep  this  force  in  equilibrio,  let  A'  denote 
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the  given  height  of  the  wall ;  S  its  specific  gravity, 
or  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot ;  x,  as  above,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom ;  y  the  distance 
of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  its  centre  of  gravity 
upon  its  base,  from  the  outward  edge  of  the  wall  at 
bottom,  viz,  the  point  about  which  the  wall  turns ; 
and  a  the  area  of  its  transverse  vertical  section; 
then,  since  we  are  only  considering  1  foot  in  length, 
the  same  quantity,  a,  will  also  denote  the  solid 
content  of  the  wall  opposed  to  the  bank ;  and, 
consequently,  «S  will  be  its  weight. 
Therefore,  by  the  preceding  proposition, 

the  resistance  which  the  wall  opposes  in  consequence 
of  its  weight,  and 

F'  =  C  r*, 
the  resistance  irom  cohesion,  C  being  a  constant 
quantity,  i'},th  of  which  we  may  take  =  500,  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  whence 

yaS  +  C^ 

will  be  the  whole  resistance  opposed  to  the  bank; 
and,  consequently,  in  case  of  au  equilibrium,  or  of 
an  equality  between  the  force  of  pressure  of  the 
bank  and  the  resistance  of  the  wall,  we  shall  have 


y«S  +  Ca3=^ 


2  b  I* 


a  general  formula,  from  which  x,  the  breadth  of  the 
wall,  in  all  cases  may  be  determined. 
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If  the  wall  he  rectangular,  then  y= J  a:,  and  a^h'x, 
and  the  above  becomes 


or,  *s+  -f 


61* 


2  b  I* 
A' A'. 


■'6C/*+3ft'/'S 


.Tf  the  wall  be  triangular,  then  }/^^  x,a.nda=^  fix, 
and  the  above  becomes 


-  bh**x 


2  b  I* 


1A7'S  +  2C/'  2A'Si»  +  6CI' 
Example  I. — As  an  example,  let  the  natural  slope 
of  a  given  soil,  wlien  unsupported,  be  45°,  and  its 
specific  gravity  2000,  or  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 
125Bb3. ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
breadth  of  a  rectangular  wall  of  soft  givry  necessary 
to  support  it :  the  wall  and  bank  being  both  12  feet 
high ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wall  2500,  or 
1561bs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Here  A'=12,  A=12,  6  =  12,  /  =  12^2,  S  =156, 
J  =  125,  and  C  =  500. 
Whence, 

or,  «=- 1-897 +v'(l-897*+1517G)=2-436  feet. 

Example  II. — Let  all  the  data  remain  the  same, 
to  find  the  breadth  at  bottom  of  a  triangular  wall, 
that  will  keep  the  same  bank  in  equilibrio. 

Here,  putting  our  second  formula  into  numbeis, 
we  have 

i=+5-148j=20-594!  or. 
*=-2-574*+v'(2-574H20-594)=2-64Sfert. 
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This  is  but  little  diflerent  from  the  former,  as  ought 
obviously  to  be  tlie  case,  because  a  great  part  of  the 
resistauce  is  due  to  the  cohesion  of  the  bottom  section, 
that  arising  from  the  weight  being  comparatively 
small :  it  is  singular,  therefore,  that  the  former 
datum  has  never  (I  believe)  been  introduced  into 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Prony,  who  has  at- 
tempted an  elaborate  solution  of  this  proposition, 
has  no  reference  to  the  wall's  cohesion.  It  will  be 
observed,  also,  that  in  the  above  investigation  we 
have  not  considered  the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces : 
this  is,  of  course,  very  considerable,  and  will  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  a  quantity  less  than 
the  above.  Experiments  are,  therefore,  necessary 
to  establish  this  point;  in  the  mean  time  it  may 
be  observed,  that  as  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
resistance  of  the  wall  should  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  pressure  it  has  to  sustain,  it  will  be  safer  to  omit 
it  entirely  than  to  introduce  it  without  very  correct 
data,  drawn  from  the  results  of  experiments  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale. 

Example  III. — Supposing  the  wall  to  be  built  of 
the  best  stock  brick,  which  weighs  lOOlbs.  to  the 
cubic  foot,  and  that  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth  weighs 
96fts. ;  also,  that  the  bank  is  12  feet  high,  and  the 
natural  slope  of  the  soil  is  30° :  what  must  be  the 
thickness  of  the  rectangular  wall  that  will  just  pre- 
vent the  bank  from  slipping? 

Example  IV. — With  the  same  data,  required  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom,  supposing  it  in  the 
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form  of  a  triangular  wedge,  as  in  the  second  example 
above. 

Example  V. — To  find  the  thickneas  of  an  upright 
rectangular  wall  necessary  to  supjiovt  a  body  of 
water,  the  deptli  being  10  feet,  and  the  wall  12  feet 
high,  the  6peci6c  gravity  of  water  being  1000,  and 
the  best  stock  brick  2000. 

Example  VI. — Required  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
at  bottom,  supposing  the  data  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  example,  but  the  wall  to  be  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  as  id  examples  2  and  4. 

Note. — The  pressure  in  the  last  two  examples  is 
to  be  estimated  on  the  principles  of  the  pressure  of 
fluide. 

122.  Remark. — The  above  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  theory  of  Revet- 
ments, at  least  as  relates  to  its  practical  application, 
for  want  of  the  proper  experimental  data;  being 
merely  given,  in  connexion  with  our  general  theory 
of  the  strength  of  materials,  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing considerations  relative  to  the  cohesion  of  walls, 
Sec,  which  have  been  commonly  omitted :  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that,  according  to  all  theories, 
(and  there  have  been  several,)  the  computed  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  has  very  far  exceeded  what  was 
ever  considered  to  be  practically  necessary. 

To  render  the  theory  complete,  with  respect  to  its 
practical  application,  it  ia  necessary  to  institute  a 
course  of  experiments  upon  a  large  scale ;  first,  upon 
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the  Btrength  of  common  cement  and  mortar;  and, 
eecondly,  upon  tlie  force  with  which  different  soils 
tend  to  slide  down,  when  erected  into  the  form  of 
banks.  A  well-conducted  set  of  experiments  of  this 
kind  would  blend  into  one  what  many  writers  have 
divided  into  several  distinct  data.  Thus  some  authors 
have  considered  first,  what  they  call  the  natural  slope 
of  different  soils,  by  which  they  mean  the  slope  that 
the  surface  will  assume  when  thrown  loosely  in  a 
heap ;  very  different,  as  they  suppose,  from  the  slope 
that  a  bank  will  assume  that  has  been  supported, 
but  of  which  that  support  has  been  removed  or 
overthrown.  This,  therefore,  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  friction  and  cohesion  of  soils,  and  what  is 
denominated  the  slope  of  maximum  thrust:  but  how- 
ever well  this  may  answer  the  purpose  of  making  a 
display  of  analytical  transformations,  I  cannot  think 
it  is  at  all  calculated  to  obtain  any  useful  practical 
results.  1  should  conceive  that  a  set  of  experiments, 
made  upon  the  absolute  thrust  of  different  soils, 
which  would  include  or  blend  all  these  data  in 
one  general  result,  would  be  much  more  useful,  as 
furnishing  leas  causes  of  error,  and  rendering  the 
dependent  computations  much  more  simple  and 
inteUigible  to  those  who  are  commonly  interested 
in  such  deductions. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  the  method  of  re- 
solving the  force  of  the  bank  at  the  point  I,  instead 
of  the  point  F,  which  former  is  obviously  the  effec- 
tive point  as  regards  the  lever  by  which  the  wall 
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turns,  shows,  that  while  the  continuation  of  the  slope 
falls  within  the  base  of  the  wall,  the  soil  which 
forms  it  will  add  to  the  stability  of  the  revetment ; 
which  is  conformable  to  the  experiments  of  Major- 
General  Pasley.  See  vol.  iii.  of  that  author's  *  CJourse 
of  Military  Instruction.' 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 


Direct  Cohesion. 

123.  Cast  iron  is  but  seldom  employed  to  act  as  a 
tie,  or  to  resist  by  its  direct  cohesive  power,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  not  considered  well  calcu- 
lated; not  perhaps  because  it  has  not  sufficient 
strength,  but  because  its  strength  is  not  certain,  and 
that  it  accommodates  itself  less  to  any  cross  strain 
than  malleable  iron.  A  bar  of  malleable  iron  will 
admit  of  considerable  torsion  without  any  great 
diminution  of  its  direct  strength,  but  in  cast  iron 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  any  twist  brought  on  a  bar 
with  a  direct  strain  is  pretty  sure  to  produce  fracture 
long  before  the  whole  of  its  direct  strength  is  called 
into  action.  For  this  reason  but  few  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  these  give  results  certainly  far 
within  the  proper  limits.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
section,  on  the  transverse  power  of  cast  iron,  that, 
even  admitting  this  material  to  be  insuperably  hard, 
its  direct  coiiesive  power  must  he  at  least  ten  tons 
per  inch,  and  as  it  is  certainly  not  insuperably  hard 
or  incompressible,  it  must  necessarily  exceed  10  tons; 
whereas  the  only  three  experiments  we  have,  give  a 
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mean  of  8"14  tons,  or  about  18,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  viz. : — 

Experiment  1. — By  Captain  Brown,  on  a  bar 

li  iacli  square,  whicU  was  broken  with  11-33  tons, 

or  per  square  incli 7-26 

Experiment  2. — By  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  on 
a  bar 
i  inch  square,  cast  horizontally,  which  was  broken 

with I193fcs.. 

or  per  aqnare  inch 8'52 

Experiment  3. — By  the  same  on  another  bar 
}  inch  square,  cast  verticallj       .     .     .      1218  flie., 

or  per  square  incli 8G6 

3)  24-44 
Mean     .     .     .    6-|4 


On  the  Strength  of  Hydroaiatic 

124.  It  has  been  remarked  that  cast  iron  is  seldom 
employed  to  resist  a  direct  strain,  but  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  this  is  unavoidable,  and  amongst 
others,  in  hydrostatic  presses  and  water  pipes ;  for 
the  tendency  of  the  internal  pressure  is  here  ob- 
viously to  rend  open  the  cylinder  longitudinally,  and 
its  power  of  resistance  is  only  the  direct  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  metal  in  its  longitudinal  section.  It 
would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  strength  of  a 
cylinder  exposed  to  an  internal  pressure  must  be  pro- 
portional to  its  thickness,  but  practically  this  is  not 
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the  case,  it  being  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
thickness  in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  in  that 
of  the  strain.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  ap- 
parent mystery  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Kier,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrostatic 
presses,  and  it  led  me  to  the  following  investigation 
of  the  subject,  which  was  presented  to  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  has  been  recently  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  '  Transactions.' 

Let  ab,  be,  be  any  small  elementary  part  of  the 
circumference,  wliich  may  be 
taken  as  right  lines,  and  let 
the  pressure  on  each  of  them 
be  called  p,  which,  being  pro- 
portional to  them,  may  be 
represented  by  the  elements 
themselves,  ab,  be,  these  being 
perpendicular  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  pressure  acts.  Resolve  these  pressures  or 
forces  into  two  rectangular  forces,  ad,db,  and  be,ec, 
of  which,  ad  and  be  will  represent  forces  acting  per- 
pendicular to  their  direction  or  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
db  autl  ec  ibices  parallel  to  DC.  Confining  ourselves 
at  present  to  the  former,  if  we  conceive  the  semi- 
circumference  DBC  to  be  divided  into  its  component 
elements,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  all  the  forces 
acting  parallel  to  AB,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  perpendiculars,  ad,  be,  or  to  the  whole  dia- 
meter DC.  That  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  acting 
parallel  to  AB,  will  be  to  the  sum  of  all  the  forces 
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or  pressure  on  the  semi-circumference  DBC,  as  the 
diameter  to  the  semi-circumference.  But  the  pres- 
sure on  the  semi-circumference  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  inches  in  the  same,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per 
square  inch;  consequently  the  force  or  pressure 
exerted  parallel  to  AB,  will  be  equal  to  the  inches 
in  the  diameter,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per  square 
inch,  the  ring  being  here  supposed,  for  the  purpose 
of  simplification,  only  an  inch  deep.  But  to  resist 
this  pressure,  we  have  the  two  thicknesses  of  the 
ring  at  D  and  C ;  therefore  the  direct  strains  on  the 
circumference  at  any  one  point,  as  D,  will  be  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  per  square  inch,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  inches  iu  the  radius. 

We  should  come  to  the  same  result  more  simply, 
but  perhaps  not  so  satisfactorily,  by  conceiving  a 
section  passing  through  the  diameter  DC;  then  it 
follows  tliat  the  pressure  on  this  section,  which  is 
directly  resisted  at  D  and  C,  is  equal  to  the  number 
pf  square  inches  in  the  section,  multiplied  by  the 
pressure  per  square  inch.  Therefore  the  strain  on 
D  or  C  singly,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  multiplied  by  the  inches  in  the  radius;  the 
same  as  above. 

Having  tlius  found  the  strain  at  D  and  C,  it  would 
appear  at  first,  as  is  stated  above,  only  to  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  metal  necessary  to 
resist  this  strain  when  applied  directly  to  its  length ; 
this,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  if  we 
imagine,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  iron,  iu  consequence 
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of  the  internal  pressure,  suffers  a  certain  degree  of 
extension,  we  shall  find  that  the  external  circum- 
ference participates  much  less  in  this  extension  than 
the  interior;  and  as  the  resistance  is  proportional 
to  the  extension  divided  by  the  length,  according  to 
tlie  law  ul  fensio  sic  vis,  it  follows,  that  the  external 
circumference,  and  every  successive  circular  lamina, 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  surface,  offers  a  less 
and  less  resistance  to  the  interior  strain  :  the  law  of 
which  decrease  of  resistance  it  is  our  present  object 
to  investigate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  ex- 
tension the  cylinder  or  ring  may  undergo,  there  will 
be  still  in  it  the  same  quantity  of  metal;  or,  which 
is  the  same,  the  area  of  the  circular  ring,  formed  by 
a  section  through  it,  will  remain  the  same,  which 
area  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  two  diameters. 

Let  D  be  the  interior  diameter  before  the  pressure 
is  exerted,  and  D  -|~  rf  its  diameter  when  extended  by 
the  pressure.  Let  also  D'  be  the  external  diameter 
before,  and  D'+d'  the  diameter  after  the  pressure  is 
exerted ;  then  from  what  is  stated  above  it  follows, 
that  we  shall  have 

■      OT.2jyd'+d'^=2Bd+d' 
0T,2D'  +  d'  :  2D  +  d::d:  d' ; 

or,  since  d"  and  d  are  very  small  in  comparison  with 
jy  and  D,  this  analogy  becomes  T)' :  D  :  :  d  :  d'. 
That  is,  the  extension  of  the  exterior  surface  is  to 
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that  of  the  interior  as  the  interior  diameter  to  the 
exterior. 

But  the  resistance  is  as  the  extension  divided  by 
the  length ;  therefore  the  resistance  of  the  exterior 
surface  is  to  that  of  tlie  interior  as  — :  —  or  as 
j)a  .  p'a  That  is,  the  resistance  offered  by  each 
successive  lamina,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  or  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  centre;  by  means  of  which  law  the  actual 
resistance  due  to  any  thickness  is  readily  ascer- 
tained. 

Let  r  be  the  interior  radius  of  any  cylinder,  p  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  fluid,  t  the  wtole 
thickness  of  the  metal,  and  x  any  variable  distance 
from  the  interior  surface.  Let  also  rp  :=  s  repre- 
sent the  strain  exerted  at  the  interior  surface,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  paper.  Then  by  tlie  law  last  illustrated 
we  shall  have 

for  the  strain  at  the  distance  x  from  the  interior 
surface ;  and  consequently  /  ^  *  '■  +  Cor.  =  the 
sum  of  all  the  strains,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  re- 
sistance.    This  becomes,  when 


Vr      r+tj       r+( 


That  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  variable  resistances  due 
to  the  whole  thickness  t.  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
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that  would  be  due  to  the  thickness  —  acting  uni- 
formly with  a  resistance  s,  or  rp. 


Application  of  this  Rule  for  computing  the  proper 
Thickness  of  Metal  in  a  Cylhidric  Hydraulic 
Press  of  gieen  Power  and  Dimensions, 

125.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  proposed  cylinder, 
p  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  fluid,  and  x 
the  required  thickness :  let  also  c  represent  the  co- 
hesive strength  of  a  square  inch  rod  of  the  metal. 

Then  from  what  has  preceded  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  strain  due  to  the  interior  pressure  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  p  r,  and  that  the  greatest  resistance  to 
which  the  cylinder  can  be  safely  opposed  is  c  X  ~-  : 
hence  when  the  strain  and  resistance  are  in  equi- 
librio,  we  shall  have 


(1) 


rp= X  c 

oTpr+px=ct; 

whence  »  =  -EL.  (the  thickDess)  Bought. 
c-p 

Hence  the  following  rule  in  words  for  computing 
the  thickness  of  metal  in  all  cases;  viz.,  multiply 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  by  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  difference 
between  the  cohesive  strength  of  a  square  inch  rod 
of  the  metal  and  tlie  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  thickness  required. 
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At  present  we  have  only  considered  the  circum- 
ferential strain  :  to  find  the  longitudinal  strain,  we 
have  to  multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  pres- 
sure per  inch  ;  while  the  resistance  in  this  direction 
will  be  equal  to  the  cohesive  power  of  the  metal 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of 
the  cylinder;  so  that  when  these  are  equal  to  each 
other,  we  shall  have 

3-1416  r'p=3l4l6  (irx+x')  c. 
which  givea  *=r  I  »/ tS. -\-\\-\\        ,     .     (2) 

And  it  is  obvious,  that  whichever  of  these  two 
values  of  a:,  viz.  (1)  or  (2),  is  the  greatest,  is  the 
one  which  must  be  adopted.  It  will  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  practical  cases  the  former  is  the 
greater;  for  it  is  only  when  p  exceeds  c  that  the 
latter  value  of  x  can  be  ever  equal  to  the  former. 
Let  us,  for  example,  find  the  relative  values  of  p  and 
c,  when  these  values  of  x  are  equal  to  each  other, 
by  making 


or p■'c^■•ipc^c-p)  =p  ic-p)'. 


whencep=c  (J  +  i  */  5). 

That  13,  these  two  values  of  x  can  only  be  equS 

to  each  other  when  p  exceeds  c  in  the   ratio  of 

CJ  +  J  v'  5)  :  1 ;  which  is  an  impracticable  pressure ; 

I  for  it  is  obvious  from  the  first  value  of  x,  that  no 
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thickness  will  be  sufficient  to  resist  an  internal  pres- 
sure which  exceeds  (per  square  inch)  the  cohesive 
power  of  a  square  inch  rod  of  the  metal ;  a  result 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  paradoxical ;  but 
it  will  be  observed  that,  with  such  a  pressure,  the 
interior  surface  will  be  fractured  before  the  other 
parts  of  the  metal  are  brought  into  action. 
tr  It  will  therefore  he  sufficient  to  attend  wholly  to 
the  first  e.xpressioD ;  and  here  it  may  he  observed, 
tliat  X  and  r,  with  the  same  pressure  and  cohesive 
power,  being  always  in  the  same  ratio,  we  might 
reduce  the  rule  for  finding  the  thickness  of  metal  to 
the  following  tabulated  form,  in  which  it  would  only 
he  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  standing  against 
any  pressure  by  the  internal  radius  of  the  cylinder 
or  piston  for  the  thickness  required  :  and  this  I  have 
done  in  the  Paper  alluded  to;  but  as  it  is  certain, 
we  have  not  at  present  a  knowledge  of  the  direct 
cohesive  power  of  the  metal,  1  have  cancelled  them 
in  the  present  article.  Mr.  Tredgold,  iu  his  '  Treatise 
on  Cast  Iron,'  by  deductions  from  the  transverse 
strength,  makes  the  direct  cohesive  power  about 
20  tons;  but  this  depends  upon  tlic  assumption, 
that  the  ueutral  axis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of 
fracture,  for  which  there  is  no  good  reason.  It  will 
be  seen,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Treatise,  that 
iu  malleable  iron,  in  rectangular  bars,  the  neutral 
axis  divides  the  area  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  consider  it  to  be  much  higher  iu 
cast  iron.     We  can  therefore,  perhaps,  not  assume 
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it  at  more  than  12  tons  per  inch;  and  as  not  more 
than  one-half  of  this  ought  to  be  practically  depended 
upon,  we  cannot  take  c,  in  the  preceding  formula, 
at  more  than  6  tons.  Supposing  the  press,  there- 
fore, to  be  intended  to  act  with  a  power  of  3  tons 
per  inch,  with  a  radius  of  5  inches,  we  should  have 

*  = =  5  inches  for  the  thickness  sought. 

In  the  same  way,  the  thickness  of  a  gun-metal 
cylinder,  or  leaden  pipe,  may  be  found,  taking  in 
each  for  the  practical  strength,  one-third  of  the 
mean  strength  of  the  metal,  as  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing Tables. 


On  tfie  Strength  of  Direct  Co/iesion  of  various 
Metals. 

126.  As  but  few  applications  of  other  metals  than 
iron  are  called  for  under  circumstances  of  great  im- 
portance, the  number  of  experiments  upon  them  are 
very  limited,  and  these  are  generally  upon  their 
direct  strength.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  giving  the  following  Table  of  Results, 
from  experiments  made  in  Woolwich  Dockyard; 
and  others  by  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  Pliil.  Trans., 
1818. 
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TABLES    OF   THB    DIRECT   COHBSIVE    POWERS   OF   VARIOUS    METALS. 

TABLE  I. 

7%e  following  Experiments  were  made  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  the  Testing  Machine  in  Woolwich  Dock- 
yardy  described  in  a  subsequent  Article.  On  Kin^s  Cop- 
pery GreenfeWs  Coppery  and  on  the  Patent  Yellow  Metal. 
By  Mr.  John  Kingston. 

KING'S  COPPER. 


Diameter 

Quantity  stretched 

Breaking  weight 

Reduced  to  square 

of  bolt. 

in  fonr  feet. 

in  tons. 

inch. 

with  tons     inch. 

U 

15      .. 

062 

22  tons. 

51189 

U 

15      . 

100 

22 

51189 

U 

15      . 

•125 

21» 

50607 

1 

12      , 

•125 

16f 

48578 

1 

12      . 

•137 

17 

50050 

1 

12      . 

•125 

17i 

50786 

Oi 

9      . 

•125 

12f 

51286 

Of 

9      . 

•125 

12f 

49135 

Of 

9      . 

•085 

13f 

51062 

01 

6      . 

•125 

9 

47104 

Of 

6      . 

137 

8» 

45797 

Of 

6      . 

\\      137 

9 

Mean .. 

47104 

49499=221  tons. 

GREE^ 

(FELL'S  COPPER. 

u 

15      *.      137    1 

]9f  tons. 

45372 

If 

15      ..     • 

125 

19f 

45372 

If 

15      .. 

125 

18 

41881 

1 

12      ..     ' 

125 

15* 

46369 

1 

12      .. 

150 

15f 

45633 

1 

12      .. 

150 

14f 

43425 

Of 

9      .. 

100 

13 

50098 

Of 

9      .. 

112 

13 

50098 

Of 

9      .. 

•087 

13f 

52989 

OfV(r 

6      .. 

100 

91 

47727 

^-h 

6      .. 

125 

9 

44150 

Ol^ 

6      . .     -125 

8f 

Mean.. 

42832 

46329=20-7  tons. 
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TABLE— (contindbd)  . 
PATENT  YELLOW  METAL. 


Dtamcter 

QuantitT  Btretched 

Bnaking-eight 

Reduced  to  aqtuic 

lii^ 

15     ..      -150 

234  to"'. 

51750 

15     ..      -230 

50640 

19 

41 840 

12     ..      -250 

50628 

12     ..      -750 

55329 

12     ..      -500 

20t 

59617 

9     ..    200 

50098 

Defective 

30830 

9     ..    200 

48172 

0* 

6     ..     1-70 

91 

19720 

6     ..     3-00 

8 

41870 

01 

6     ..    2  00 

31 

49120 

Mean.. 

49185^21-9  twu. 

Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Direct  Cohesion  of  various 
Metals,     By  George  Rennie,  Esq.  {from  Phil.  Trans. 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


oil  liar,  horizonti]  cut  ...  1 1 G8  1 
vertical  cast U18/ 

steel,  previoualy  tilted    

hiiitcred  aieel,  reduced  per  lianntei 

ihecr      ditto,     ttitto 

Swcdiili  iron,      ditto 

Eoglisli  ditto,      ditto 

hard  gun-metal 

wruiigbt  copper,  r«diic«d  per  hunine 

cut  copper 

fine  ycUow  brass 


n 


?,e^  I 


^ 
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Experiments  on  the  Resistance  of  \-inch  Iron  Bars 
to  a  wrenching  force. 

127.  The  foUowiog  experiments  were  made  by 
George  Rennie,  Esq.,  and  were  published  by  him  in 
the  Phil.  Trans.,  Part  I.,  for  1818.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  wrought  iron  lever,  2  feet  long,  having 
an  arched  head  of  about  60°,  and  4  feet  diameter,  of 
which  the  lever  represented  the  radius :  the  centre 
round  which  it  moved  had  a  square  hole,  made  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  bar  to  be  twisted.  The  lever 
was  balanced,  and  a  scale  hung  on  the  arched  head; 
the  other  end  of  the  bar  being  fixed  in  a  square  hole, 
in  a  piece  of  iron,  and  that  again  in  a  vice.  The 
under-mentioned  weights  represent  the  quantity  of 
weight  put  into  the  scale. 


EXPERIMENTS 

OK  TWtBTa   CLOBB   TO  TBB   BBABINO,   CABT  HORIZONTAL. 

No.  Ibl.  oz. 

1.  J-mch  bar*,  twisted  as  under,  with  10  14  in  the  sctd 

2.  \  ditto,  bad  casting 8  4 

3.  JdiUo 10  U 

Average    ...  9  15 

4.  } 10  8 

5.  i 10  13 

fi.     } 10  n 

Average    .     .     .  10  10 
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ON    TWISTS    OF    DIFFBRBNT   LBN0TH8,    HORIZONTAL    CAST. 

Wdgfat  in  scale. 
No.  lbs.    oz. 

7.  i  by  I  long 7       3 

8.  i  by}  ditto 8       1 

9.  i  by  1  inch  ditto        8       8 

VERTICAL. 

10.  i  by  J  ditto 10       1 

11.  i  by}  ditto 8       9 

12.  ^  by  1  inch  ditto        8      5 

CAST   HORIZONTAL,   TWISTS   AT    6    INCHES    FROM    THB    BBARING. 

13.  i  by  6  inches  long 10      9 

14.  i  by  ditto  ditto 9       4 

15.  i  by  ditto  ditto 9       7 

TWISTS    OF   f-INCH    SQUARE    BARS,    CAST    HORIZONTALLY. 

qn.  tbs.  oz. 

16.  ^  close  to  the  bearing        .3912  end  of  the  bar  hard. 

17.  J  ditto 2  18    0  middle  of  the  bar. 

18.  -J-  at  10  in.  from  bearing,  1  i   04     (\ 

lever  in  the  middle  .     .  j 
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On  Tunsts  of  different  Materials. 

128.  These  experiments  were  made  close  to  the 
bearing,  and  the  weights  were  accumulated  in  the 
scale  until  the  substances  were  wrenched  asunder : 

No.  lbs.      OS. 

19.  Cast  steel 19       9 

20.  Sheer  steel 17  1 

21.  Blister  steel 16  11 

22.  English  iron 10  2 

23.  Swedish  iron 9  8 

24.  Hard  gon-metal 5  0 

25.  Fine  yeUow  brass       ....  411 

26.  Copper 4  5 

27.  Tin 1  7 

28.  Lead 1  0 

It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  these  experi- 
ments give  only  the  relative  resistance  to  torsion, 
and  not  the  actual  resistance.  On  this  subject  the 
reader  should  consult  Tredgold's  *  Practical  Essay 
on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron.' 
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129.  Experiments  by  George  Rennie^  Esq.,  on  Resistance 
of  Cast  Iron  to  a  crushing  force;  from  Phil.  TVans. 
for  1818. 


Size  of  the  prism. 

Side  of 

Specific 

Crashing 

Mean  fniin 

Rkmakks. 

base.       Height. 

gravity. 

weight. 

each  set. 

inch.     inch. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

i            i 
Do.       Do. 

Do.       Do. 

7033 

Do. 

Do. 

1454 
1416 
1449 

1440 

f  These  specimeiis  were 
from  one  block. 

V 

i          f 
Do.      Do. 

6977 
Do. 

1922 
2310 

2116 

Iron  from  a  block. 

Do.        1 

Do. 

2363 

"^ 

Do.        i 
Do.        f 
Do.        f 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2005 
1407 
1743 

*1758 

These  spedroens  were 
from  the  same  block. 

Do.        4 

Do. 

1594 

Do.        f 

Do. 

1439 

J 

Do.       Do. 
Do.      Do. 
Do.       Do. 

6977 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

10561 
9596 
9917 
9020 

.9773 

r  These  specimens  were 
<     from  the  same  block 
[     as  abofe. 

i          i 

7113 

10432 

•^ 

^  WW 

Do.      Do. 
Do.       Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

10720 
10605 

^10114 

r  These  specimens  were 
<      from  horizontal  cast- 

1            ;n<M 

Do.       Do. 

Do. 

8699 

J 

L     ing«« 

i          i 

7074 

12665 

^ 

Do.       Do. 

Do. 

10950 

fVil-          ^                          • 

Do.       Do. 
Do.       Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

11088 
9844 

11136 

These  specimens  were 
TCrtical  castings. 

Do.       Do. 

Do. 

11006 

J 

Do.       Do. 

|7113 

9455 
9374 

9414 

Horizontal  casting. 

Do.       Do. 

|7074 

9938 
10027 

9982 

Vertical  casting. 

i          f 

7113 

9006 

"^ 

Do.        1 

Do. 

8845 

Do.        f 

Do. 

8362 

»  Horizontal  castings. 

Do.        i 

Do. 

6430 

Do.        f 
i          1 

Do. 

6321 

J 

7074 

9328 

< 

Do.        f 

Do. 

8385 

Do.        J 

Do. 

7896 

-Vertical  castings. 

Do.        J 

Do. 

7018 

Do.        f 

Do. 

6430 

J 

! 
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130.  Similar  Ejcperiments  on  different  Metals. 

: 

SiiE  dI  UK  ptiun. 
but.      Brlchl. 

apwScgniilx. 

■s;;? 

Unufrom 

........ 

\            \ 
Do.       Do. 

Do.       Da. 

Do.       Do. 
Da      Do. 

CMt  copper. 
Bnu. 

r  Wronght  1 

\  copper.    ; 

CUttJQ. 

Cut  lead 

73ie 

10304 
6440 

966 
483 

rCinrahledbytbeprea. 

rnne  Yellow  braiB  re- 
duced   tV*''   wi'li 
3213  Iba.;    \    willi 

L      10304  lbs. 

Reduced    ,1,111  wilh 

3427*1.;  i   wilt 

6-140  fts. 

Reduced   -Mh    with 

552  tbs.-,    i    with 

1     S661t». 

Ite<liicedi«vilh  4931b.. 

1 

In  these  experiments,  after  tlie  metals  had  been 
compressed  to  a  certain  extent,    tlie   resistance  is 
stated  to  have  been  enormous. 

On  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. 

131.  The  form  in  which  cast  iron  is  most  fre- 
quently employed  is  to  resist  a  transverse  strain,  as 
in  rafters,  girders,  &c.,  &c.,  and  numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  determine  the  requisite 
data  for  computing  the  proper  dimensions  in  these 
cases.     Amongst   the    earliest  experiments  of  this 
kind  were  those  of  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  '  Treatise  on 
the   Power  of  Machines.'     These    were   made   by 
resting  the  ends  of  square  inch  bars  on  supports  at 

• 
1 
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3  feet  distance,  and  then  loading  them  with  weights 
at  their  centre  till  fracture  took  place :  the  results 
were  as  below : 


No.  of 
experiment. 

1       ... 

2     ... 

Distance  of 
supports. 

36  inchea 
.36 

Depth. 

1 

1 

Bmkmg 
Biwdth.              weight. 

•  •••       JL      ....       /do  1 

....      1     ....      756  J 

Mean. 

756 

3     ... 

..      30 

•  • 

1 

....       1      ....     lUUo  1 
reduced  to  36  inches.    / 

840 

\3  A  V 

4     ... 

.      36 

a     a 

1 

....       1      ....       •^uo^ 

0     ■  . . 

..      36 

•    • 

1 

....          1        ....         JfOO    r 

972 

6     • .  , 

..      36 

a    • 

1 

.•••                   1               a...                 SISI^  ^ 

7     ... 

..      36 

•     • 

1 

....              X           •••. 

average  of  three  other  experiments  . . 

730 

8  ... 

9  ... 

..      36 
..      36 

a     • 
a    • 

1 
1 

....       1      ....       oD4  1 
.  •  . .       1      ....       o74  J 

869 

10     ... 

36 

a    a 

1       ....        1                               1 

by  Mr.  George  Rennie         / 

897 

6)5064 

Mean 

844 

Now  we  have  seen  (Arts.  28  and  45),  that  in  cases 
of  transverse  strains,  the  supports  and  load  being 
applied  as  above, 

where  d!  is  the  depth  of  the  area  of  tension  and  t 
the  ultimate  resistance  per  square  inch ;  conse- 
quently, 

rf'/  =  J/W  =  22788; 

and  as  (V  cannot  exceed  1,  t  cannot  be  less  than 
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!  22,788  flw.,  or  less  than  10  tons,  as  has  been  stated 
(Art.  123).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cast 
iron  is  not,  any  more  than  other  bodies,  incom- 
pressible; d',  therefore,  is  less  than  I,  and  the 
I  strength  of  direct  cohesion  more  than  10  tons  ; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  exact  amount  is  not 
■  known.  Mr.  Tredgold  makes  it  20  tons,  but  this  Is 
I  quite  inconsistent  with  some  subsequent  and  well- 
I  conducted  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Man- 
I  Chester.'  The  latter  gentleman  thinks  it  probable 
'  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  strain  the  neutral 
axis  may  divide  the  area  in  equal  parts,  as  Mr. 
Tredgold  assumes,  but  that  it  changes  its  position 
as  the  strain  increases,  as  I  liave  found  to  be  the 
case  in  malleable  iron  in  which  the  axis  descends, 
'as  greater  weights  are  applied. 

It  has  been  observed  (Art,  40)  that  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis  is  not  of  much  importance  in  the 
case  of  timber,  bars  or  beams  of  this  material  being 
generally  rectangular  where  strength  is  required ; 
[and  the  strength  of  one  being  known,  that  of  others 
may  be  computed  without  reference  to  this  datum : 
but  it  is  very  different  in  cast  iron,  because  in  this, 
bars  may  be  cast  of  various  forms,  and  the  strength 
I  of  these  cannot  be  computed  without  knowing  the 
position  of  the  axis  in  question.  To  compensate  for 
tliis  want  of  information,  however,  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
lias  supplied  us  with  numerous  results  on  bars  of 

'  See  'MnQtlieater  Memoirs,'  vol.  v. 
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different  forms,  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 
From  the  preceding  mean  result  we  obtain  for  our 
Talue  of  S  in  cast  iron  rectangular  bars, 

S  =  Jy^  =  7590.  or  7600  nearly. 


Mr.  Tredgold's  Mxperlmenis. 
132.  In  these  the  depth  of  the  bar  was  '65  of  an 
inch,  and  the  breadth    1"3  inch,     They  were  se- 
curely fixed  at  one  end,  the  load  being  applied  at 
the  other,  the  leverage  being  in  each  case  2  feet. 


No.  of 

wperi- 
ment. 

Kind  of  iron. 

Length. 

Breadth 

Depth. 

BroldDE 

weight, 

Vilue  of  S, 

1 

Old  Park 

inches. 
24 

ioch. 
1-3 

inch. 
■G5 

n*. 

184 

8040 

2 

Adelphi 

24 

1-3 

■65 

173 

7560 

3 

Alfreton 

24 

1-3 

•65 

168 

7341 

4 

Scrap  iron 

24 

1-3 

■65 

174 
M 

7638 

ean7645 

I 

I 


These  values  of  S  agree  very  nearly  with  that 
obtained  from  the  preceding  mean. 

We  may,  therefore,  with  confidence  state  the 
constant  (S)  for  rectangular  cast  iron  bars  to  be 
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On  the  Deflection  of  Cast  Iron  when  suhmitteil  to  a 
Transverse  Strain. 

133.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Tredgold  '  has  furnished 
U9  with  the  four  following  results;  the  bars  were  as 
those  given  above,  two  of  each  kind  Itaving  been 
cast  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 


EXPERIMENT   1. 


Two  specimens  run  from  this  kind  of  pig  iron, 
each  3  feet  in  length ;  smooth,  clean,  and  regular 
castings.  The  section  of  the  bars  rectangular, 
depth  0"65  inch,  breadth  1"3  inch;  the  supports 
2"9  feet  or  35  inches  apart,  the  load  suspended  in 
the  middle. 


■Wdghlwlirf- 

Deflection,  Ut  bar. 

Deflection,  2nd  b»r. 

60  Ow. 

Bent  0'  1  inch. 

BentO'l  inch. 

120 

0-2 

0-203 

162 

0-2C5 

0-275 

182 

0-305  small  aet. 

0.3l|.«ba>j^1y 

190 

0'32  set  -005 

0-33  eet  005. 

'  Treatifie  on  the  StrcugtU  of  Casl  Iron. 
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The  iron  was  slightly  malleable  in  a  cold  state ; 
yielded  easily  to  the  file.  The  fracture  dark  grey, 
with  little  metallic  lustre,  fine  grained  and  compact. 

We  may  consider  162  lbs.  as  the  greatest  load 
it  would  bear  without  impairing  its  elastic  force, 
and  0*27  as  the  mean  between  the  flexures  produced 
by  this  weight,  or  8=0-27. 

Whence  E=-J--Il-=  225 1800. 


EXPERIMENT  2. 


ADELPHI    IRON. 


The  specimens  of  this  iron  were  clean,  good 
castings,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  above ;  that 
is,  depth  0'65,  breadth  1*3  inch,  distance  of  supports 
35  inches. 


Weight  applied. 

Deflection,  1st  bar. 

Deflection,  2nd  bar. 

60ifo8. 

Bent  0*  1  inch. 

Bent  0*1  inch. 

120 

0-2 

0-205 

162 

0*26  no  set. 

0'27    no  set. 

182 

0-30  set  0075 

0*305  set  *005 

Taking  the  mean  deflection  with    162  at   '265, 
we  find 

73  W 

E=-:— ^-=2*294200. 
32ad'^d 
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EXPERIMENT  3. 


ALFRBTON  IRON. 


Same  dimensions  and  distance  of  supports  as  in 
the  preceding,  viz. 

rf=-65,  a  =  l-3, /=35. 


^'eight  tppUed. 

Deflection,  Ist  bar. 

Deflection,  2nd  bar. 

60ibs. 

Bent  O'l  inch. 

Bent  O'l  inch. 

120 

0-2 

0195 

162 

0*27  no  set. 

0-28  no  set. 

183 

0*31  small  set. 

0-325  small  set. 

Taking  '275  as  the  mean  deflection  with  162  lbs., 
we  find 


E  =    *       ,    =2210800. 
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EXPERIMENT  4. 


SCRAP    IRON. 


These  bars  were  run  from  old  iron;  they  were 
uneven  on  the  surface.     Dimensions  as  before. 


Weight  applied. 

Deflection,  I  at  bar. 

Deflection,  2nd  bar. 

60  lbs. 

Bent  0*9  inch. 

Bent  009  inch. 

120 

018 

018 

162 

0*25  no  Bet. 

0-255  no  set. 

180 

0*28  no  set. 

0-285  do. 

190 

0*30  small  set. 

(j.3^fsetnot 
\certam. 

210 

0*34  set  -005. 

0*34  set  004. 

On  these  experiments  Mr.  Tredgold  observes, 
that  these  bars  showed  no  signs  of  a  permanent  set 
with  180 lbs.;  but  to  whatever  cause  this  greater 
range  of  elastic  power  may  be  owing,  it  would 
certainly  be  unsafe  to  calculate  upon  it.  The  iron 
was  very  hard  to  the  file,  and  very  brittle  fragments 
flying  oflf  when  hammered  on  the  edge,  instead  of 
indenting  as  the  preceding  specimens. 

Taking  -2525  as  the  mean  deflection  with  162  fts., 
we  have 

E= -1—^=2407800. 
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Excluding  this  as  an  uousual  specimen,  we  have 
as  a  mean  from  the  other  three  experiments, 
E  =  2254000 

for  the  mean  elastic  power  of  cast  iron  to  the 
nearest  fourth  figure ;  the  otlier  places  are  supplied 
by  ciphers  for  the  sake  of  simplification,  their  real 
value  being  unimportant. 


Comparison  of  the  Strength,  Stiffness,  SfC,  of  Cast 
Iron,  with  good  English  Oak. 

134.  By  the  Table  of  Data,  (Art.  104,)  it  appears, 
that  the  value  of  S,  for  the  best  specimen  of  English 
oak,  is  1672 ;  and  from  the  preceding  experiment 
for  cast  iron,  S  :=  7645,  that  is,  strength  of 


oak 

cast  iron  : 

:   1   :  4-5  nearly. 

Stiffness   oak 

cast  iron  : 

:  1  :    13  neariy. 

Sp.  grav.  oak 

cast  iron  : 

:   1   :       8  nearly. 

If  we  consider  that  170  lbs.  in  these  experiments 
)8  just  within  the  elastic  power,  we  find 


which  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  tlie  greatest 
value  of  S,  viz.  7645.  Cast  iron  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  to  have  its  elasticity  destroyed  with  about 
one-third  the  weight  that  will  produce  fracture;  it 
ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  loaded  in  permanent 
constructions  to  more  than  this  amount. 
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Of  the  Section  of  Greatest  Strength. 

135.  If  cast  iron  beams,  rafters,  &c.,  were  era- 
ployed  generally  of  a  rectangular  form  like  timber, 
the  above  data  would  be  all  that  would  be  required; 
but  as  this  metal  may  be  cast  of  auy  form  at  plea- 
sure, it  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
know  which  is  the  strongest  form  of  section  with 
a  given  load  and  under  different  kinds  of  strains. 
If  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  cast  iron  were 
known,  and  if  it  were  found  to  preserve  a  constant 
law  under  all  circumstances,  these  sections  might 
be  computed ;  but  at  present  this  datum  has  not 
been  determined,  nor  the  direct  strength  of  cohesion: 
we  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  the  results  of 
actual  experiments  on  particular  forms,  of  which  a 
great  variety  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
of  Manchester,  and  published  by  him  in  the  '  Man- 
chester Memoirs '  (vol.  v.),  and  from  which  the 
following  abstract  is  made. 

136.  Experiments  on  the  Transverse  Strength  of 
Cast  Iron  of  various  Sections.  By  Eaton  Hodg- 
&inaon,  Esq. 

EXPERIMENT    1. 
Beam  with  equal  nb  at  top  and  bottom. 

Distance  between  the  supports  4  feet  G  inches, 
depth  of  beam  5J  inches. 
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Areaoftoprib  =  l-75X-42=:-735in. 
Do.  bottom  rib  =  1'77  X  '39=  -690 
Thickness  of  vertical  parfl_ 

between  the  ribs     -  .  J 
Area  of  cross  section  .  .  .    ^2"82 

Weight  of  casting 36JJbs. 

Breaking  weight 6678  lbs. 


CTT^ 


ciia 


^ 


The  form  of  fracture  is  represented  by  the  line 
tbnr,  where  tr=-6  inch  and  bn  2'5  inches,  the 
figure  being  a  side  view  of  the  beam. 


EXPERIMENT   2. 

Beam  with  areas  of  section  top  and  bottom  rib  as 
1  :2. 

Distance  between  the  supports  4  feet  6  inches, 

depth  of  beam  6^  inches. 
Area  of  top  rib      l-74X-26=  -45  in. 
Do.  of  bottom  rib  1-78  X -55=   "98 
Thickness  of  vertical  part .  =  "30 
Area  of  cross  section    .  .  .  =2"87 
Weight  of  casting     ....  39  lbs. 

Breaking  weight 7308  tbs. 

Form  of  fracture  nearly  as  in  experiment  1. 


crp 
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EXPERIMENT   3. 

Beam  with  top  and  bottom  rib  as  1  :  4. 

Distance  between  the  supports  4  feet  6  inches, 

depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 
Area  of  top  rib     l-07x-30=    -32  in.      j— -j 
Do.ofbottomrib2-I    X '57=  1-2 
ThicknessoftIieverticalpart=  '32 
Area  of  cross  section  .  .  .  =3'02 
Weight  of  casting    ....       40  lbs. 

Breaking  weight 8270  lbs. 

Fracture  as  in  experiment  1;  tr:='ii.\ 


EXPERIMENT  4. 

Beam  cast  in  common  form;  Messrs.  Fairbaira 
and  Ltllie's  model. 

Distance  between  supports  and  depth  of  beam 

as  before. 
Thickness  at  A=  '32 
I  B=  -44 

C=  -45 
FE=2-27 
DE=  -52 
Area  of  9ection  =  3"2  in. 
Weight  of  casting  =40J  fibs. 
Deflection  with  5758  lbs.     -25  in. 

7138  -37 

Breaking  weight=82701bs. 
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The  beam  twisted  a  little  liefore  breaking;  this, 
however,  was  not  usually  the  case  in  the  other  beams 
in  the  same  model. 

Form  of  fracture  as  in  figure;  tr=:'75. 


I  Welsh. 


All  the  preceding  experiments  were  made  on 
beams  cast  on  their  side  from  iron  of  which  the 
following  is  a  description  ; 

i  of  Blaina,  No.  2,1,, 
i  of  Blaina,  No.  3,  J 
i  of  W.  I.  S.,  No.  3,  Shropshire. 
This  mixture  is  a  strong  iron,  and  tlierefore  well 
suited  for  beams. 

EXPERIMENT   7.' 
This  was  on  a  beam  from  the  same  model  as  that 
in  experiment  4  ;  it  was  cast  erect,  but  upside  down, 
as  usual,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  preceding  ones. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Tliickness  at  A=  -30 
B=  -37 
C=  -425 
FE=2-28 
DE=   -53 
Area  of  the  above  section=2'28  in.  p| 


'  Experiments  5  and  6  are  omitted,  being  defective. 
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Weight  of  beain  =  38fts. 
Deflection  with  6679  lbs.    -37  inches. 
9495  -50 

9297  -62 

Breaking  weight=9503  lbs. 
It  twisted  in  a  serpentine  manner  before  it  broke. 
The  form  of  fracture  was  nearly  as  in  experiment  4; 
but  here  tr=l-0,  and  b7t=2-5. 

Remark. — In  the  future  experiments,  all  the 
beams,  except  otherwise  mentioned,  were  cast  erect, 
but  upside  down,  as  there  is  an  accession  of  strength 
from  that  cause.  Those  in  experiments  8,  9, 11,  12, 
and  21,  were  elliptical,  and  were  indeed  from  the 
model  of  the  first  three  experiments,  its  top  and 
bottom  ribs  being  further  changed. 

EXPERIMENT   8. 
Beam  from  the  same  model  as  that  of  experiment 
3,  tlie  top  rib  in  the  casting  being  to  the  bottom  as 
1  to  3j  nearly. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Area  of  top  rib=l-05X -32  =  0-34  in. 
of  bottom  nb=2-15x-56=:l-20 
Thickness  of  vertical  part=-33 
Area  of  cross  section=:3"08  inches. 
Weight  of  casting  39^  lbs. 
Breaking  weight  82631bs.=73  cwt.  89  lbs. 
It  broke  very  near  to  the  middle. 
The  form  of  fracture  was  nearly  as  in  the  figure 
to  experiment  1.  but  here  in=2-5  and  ir=-55. 
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EXPERIMENT   9. 

Ill  this  tlie   model  of  the  above  liad  1 
fireadth  added  to  its  Ijottom  rib. 

Ratio  of  the  ribs  I  to  4^  nearly. 

Distance    between   supports  as 
before. 

Area  of  top  rib=l-0oX-34=0-357 

Do.  of  bottom  rib=:308  X  -51  =  1-570 

Thickness  of  vertical  part=-305 

Area  of  section=3-37  inches. 

Weight  of  beam=:44|  fbs. 

Breaking  weight=  10727  lb3.=95  cwt.  87ft3. 

It  broke  by  tension  4  inches  from  the  middle, 
but  slanting  towards  it ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
small  flaw  ia  the  bottom  rib,  at  the  place  of  frac- 
ture. 

Here  (  r='(j  inch. 


EXPERIMENT  10. 
Common  beam,  cast  upside  down,  in  the  usual 
manner.     This,  like  the  rest,   was  from  the  same 
model  as  that  in  experiment  4. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Thickness  at  A  =   '29 


t 


B=  -426 
C=  -46 
FE=2-3 
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Area  of  3eotion=3'16  inelies. 
Weight  of  beam  =  40^  flSs. 
Breaking  weight=8823  lbs. 


It  broke  1^  inch  from  the  middle, 
ixperiment  4 


i  nearly  a 


Here  67i=2'25  and  tr^-i 


EXPERIMENT  11. 

Beam  from  model  of  experiment  9,  only  its  Top 
and  bottom  rib  altered  as  above. 

Ratio  of  rib  1  to  4  nearly.  . . 

Distance    between   supports  and 

depth  as  before. 
Areaoftoprib=:  I'G  X  '315^0'5in. 
Do.  bottom  rib=416X-53=2-2. 
Thickness  of  vertical  part =-38. 

Area  of  8ection=450  inches.  1 

Weight  of  beam  =  57  lbs. 
Deflection  with  ilI861bs=-40  in. 

12698  -45 

13706  -52 

Breaking  weigiit  =  14462 lbs. 

Kit  broke  by  tension  1  inch  from  tlie  middle. 
An:=2'5  inches. 
The  moc 
last,  in  hav 


EXPERIMENT    1 


The  model  of  this  beam  differed  from  tliat  of  the 
i  last,  in  having  a  broader  bottom  flange. 
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Ratio  of  rib,  1  to  5J  nearly. 
Distance  of  support  as  before. 
Arcaoftoprib  =  1-56  X  ■315=0-49 
Do.bottonirib=5-17X  ■36=z2-69 
Thickness  of  vertical  part^'34  in. 
Area  of  9ection=:5  inches. 
Weight  of  heam=67:|:lbs.  p 

Breaking  weight  16730  lbs. 


t^^~P 


EXPERIMENT  13. 
Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Thickness  at  A=  -29 
B=  -425 
C=  -53 
DE=  -565 
FE=2-34 
Area  of  section^3"32  inclies. 
Weight  of  beara  =  41  fts. 
It  broke  at  1^  inch  from  the  middle  with  89421b3. 

Form  of  Beam  altered. 
The  beams  in  all  the  future  experiments  were  of 
equal  height  through  their  whole  length,  and  had 
their  top  and  bottom  ribs  uniform  in  thickness,  but 
tapering  towards  the  ends,  the  bottom  rib  being  pa- 
ralwlic.  They  are  represented  in  the  next  page  by 
tlie  vertical  plan  and  elevation,  where  the  sections 
of  their  middle  are  as  in  the  following  experiments  : 
and  the  sections,  from  their  middle  towards  the  ends, 
as  in  experiments  11,  9,  3. 
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PLAN. 


c 


^ 


This  form  was  adopted  to  save  metal,  by  reducing 
the  bottom  rib,  which  was  likely  to  become  very 
large. 


EXPERIMENT  14. 
Distance   between  supports  4  feet  6    indict 

depth  of  beam  5^  inches,  as  before. 
Areaoftoprib=2-3    X-3I5=  -72 
Do.  bottom  rib=4-0Gx    •57  =  2-314 
Thickness  of  vertical  part=:'3U 
Area  of  section=4628  inches. 
Breaking  weight=  15024  lbs. 

It  broke  by  tension  very  near  to     r~ 
the  middle. 


EXPERIMENT  15. 
In  tills  experiment  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  rib 
only  was  increased  as  before. 

Distance  between  supports  and  depth  as  before. 
Area  of  top  rib=2-35x-29=-68 
Do.  of  bottom  rib=5-43X  ■537=2-910 
Thickness  of  vertical  part=-35 
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Area  of  sectiou=:5"292  inches. 
Breaking  weigtit  16905  fts. 
It  broke  by  tension. 

EXPERIMENT    16. 
Beam  from  the  same  models  but  with  further  in- 
creased bottom  rib. 

Distance  between  supports  and  depth  as  before. 
Area  of  bottom  rlb=6-8x  •502=3-413  inches. 
Breaking  weight=  14336  fts.  nearly. 

EXPERIMENT    17. 
Beam  of  the  common  fonn,  from  the  same  model 
as  the  preceding  ones,  (see  fig.  to  experiment  4.) 
Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Weight  of  casting  39^  fl>s. 

Weight.    Dfflfction. 

6218     -28  inches. 
7138     -33 
Breaking  weight=75981bs. 


EXPERIMENT   18. 
Beam   from  tlie  same  model  as  that  in  experi- 
ment 16. 

Distance  of  supports  as  before. 
Toprib=2-3X-28  =  -64 
Bottom  rib=:6-6lX-54  =  3-57 
Thickness  of  vertical  part=:"34 
Area  of  section  =  5'86  inches. 
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Weight  of  casting  68^  lbs. 
Breaking  weight  19441  lbs. 
This  beam  broke  very  nearly  in  the  middle  by 
tension,  as  before. 

EXPERIMENT  19. 


/\ 


] 


Distance  of  supports  4  feet  6  inches,  and  depth 

of  beam  5^  inches,  as  before. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  2-33  X  -31  =  72 

of  bottom  rib  =  6-67  X  '66  =  4-4 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  '266 
Area  of  section  =  6*4,  or  6f  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  =  71  lbs. 
This  beam  broke  in  the  middle  by  compression 
with  26084  lbs.,  a  wedge  separating  from  its  upper 
side. 

EXPERIMENT  20. 

Beam  from  the  same  model  as  that  in  the  last  ex- 
periment. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  2*3  X  -28  =  -64 

of  bottom  rib  =  6*63  X  -65  =  4*31 
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Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  '335 
Area  of  section  C"5,  or  6^  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  =  74|  fts. 
It  broke  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  by  tension, 
with  23249  lbs.  nearly. 

EXPERIMENT  21. 


This  was  an  elliptical  beam  from  the  same  model 
as  that  in  experiment  12,  and  those  preceding  it,  the 
bottom  rib  being  further  increased,  and  being  like 
as  in  them  of  equal  breadth  through  the  whole 
length  of  5  feet. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  1-54  X  -32  =-493 

of  bottom  rib  =  6-50  X'Sl  =  3315 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  '34 
Ratio  of  ribs  6^  to  1. 
Area  of  section  ^  5'41  inches. 
It  broke  very  near  the  middle  by  tension,  witli 
21009  lbs.  neariy. 

EXPERIMENT  22. 

This  beam  was  of  the  common  form,  fi'om  the 
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same  model  as  before,  for  comparison  with  the  three 
preceding  ones. 

Distance  between  supports  as  before. 
Thickness  at     A=  -30 

B=  -42 
C=  -45 
DE=  -51 
F  E=2-28 
Area  of  section  =  3*17  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  =  40  fl>s. 
This  beam  bore  8965  lbs.,  and  broke  in  the  middle 
with  considerably  less  than  9327  lbs. 


EXPERIMENT  23. 


t=:: 


y  V 


Distance  between  supports  7  feet. 

Depth  of  beam  4'1  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  =  2*25  X  -33  =  "74 

of  bottom  rib  =  6*00  X  -74  =  4*44 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  '40 
Area  of  section  =  6'54 
Weight  of  casting  =  114  fl>s. 
Breaking  weight,  6  tons,  103  lbs. 
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EXPERIMENT  24. 


/  \ 


] 


Distance  between  supports  7  feet. 

Depth  of  beam  5*2  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  =  225  X  35  =  79 

of  bottom  rib  =  6-00  X  -77  =  4-62 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  '34 
Area  of  section  =  6*94  inches. 
Weight  of  casting  =128  fts. 
Breaking  weight,  6  tons,  15  cwt.  9  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  25. 


/  V 


Distance  between  supports  7  feet. 
Depth  of  beam  6'0  inches. 
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Area  of  top  rib  =  22  X  '33  =  -73 

of  bottom  rib  =  595  X  "75  =  446 
Thickoess  of  vertical  part  =  '355 
Area  of  section  =  7*08  inches. 
Weight  of  casting  =  127^  lbs. 
It  broke  by  tension  in  the  middle  with  this  last 
weight,  15129  lbs.,  after  standing  a  minute. 

EXPERIMENT  26. 


/  \ 


Distance  between  supports  7  feet. 

Depth  of  beam  6  93  inches. 

Area  of  top  rib  =  2*25  X  -34  =  -765 

of  bottom  rib  =  6-05  X  -75  =  4-537 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  '38 
Area  of  section  =  7'67  inches. 
Weight  of  casting  =146  fl>s. 
Breaking  weight,  9  tons,  18  cwt. 


EXPERIMENT  27. 


Distance  between  supports  7  feet. 
Depth  of  beam  6'98  inches. 
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Beam  from  the  same  model  as  the  last. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  2-25  X  32  =  72  in. 

of  bottom  rib  =  5-95  X  '73  =  4-343 
Thickness  of  vertical  part  =  "37 
Area  of  section  =  7*40  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  =141  lbs. 
Breaking  weight  19049  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  28. 


r  ^  I 

Distance  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches- 
Depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  8 1  lbs. 

Area  of  top  rib  =  2-15  X  -27  =  -28 

of  bottom  rib  =  674  X  '71  =  4785 

Thickness  at  A '25 

B  half-way  between  flanges  '37 
C -53 

Area  of  section  7*20  inches. 

Breaking  weight  25144  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  29. 

Distance  between  supports  9  feet. 
Depth  of  beam  5^  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  =  170^  flte. 
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Area  of  top  rib  =  2-2  X -36  = -79 

of  bottom  rib  =  7-0  X  '69  =483 
Thickness  at  A  =  -27 

B=-33 

C=-60 
Breaking  weight  1 1056  fba. 


EXPERIMENT  30. 


B 


1 


Distance  between  supports  9  feet. 
Depth  of  beam  10^  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  227  lbs. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  21  X  '27  =  57 

of  bottom  rib  =  614  X  77  =  472 
Thickness  at  A  =  -20 

B  =  -25 

C  =  -35 
Breaking  weight  28672  tbs. 
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EXPERIMENT  31. 

Distance  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 

Depth  of  beam  5*1  inches. 

Weight  of  beam  88  lbs. 

Area  of  top  rib  =  2- 1 5  X  "24  =  '52 

of  bottom  rib  =  7*60  X  72  =  5'472 
Thickness  at  A  =  -27 

B=:-44 

C  =  -48 
Area  of  section  =  7-90  inches. 
Breaking  weight  12  tons  11^  cwt. 

EXPERIMENT  32. 

Distance  between  supports  9  feet. 
Deptli  of  beam  5^  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  192  lbs. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  2-25  X  '3  =  -67  in. 

of  bottom  rib  =  7-7  X  -76  =  5-83 
Thickness  at  A  =-36 

B=-42 

C  =  -60 
Breaking  weight  15196  fts, 

EXPERIMENT  33. 

Distance  between  supports  9  feet. 
Depth  of  beam  10^  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  244  lbs. 
Area  of  top  rib  =  2-2  x  -33  =  -73  in. 
of  bottom  rib  t=  7-G  X  -75  =  570 
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Thickness  at  A  ='15 

B=-38 

C=-35 
Breaking  weight  32200  lbs. 

EXPERIMENT  34. 
Beam  of  common  form,  from  the  same  model  as 
before,  and  cast  on  its  side  for  comparison. 

Distance  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Depth  of  beam  in  its  middle  5  J  inches. 
Weight  of  beam  36^  flis. 
Thickness  at  A  =    -27 
B=    -40 
C=    -44 
F  E  =  2-27 
DE=    -46 
Area  of  section  :=  2'921  inches. 
Breaking  weiglit  8792  lbs.  ''' '^ 

EXPERIMENT  35. 
A  beam  of  the  common  form,  and  from  the  same 
model,  and  iron,  cast  erect,  as  usual. 

Distance  between  supports  4  feet  6  inches. 
Depth  of  beam  in  its  middle  5^  inches. 
Weiglit  of  beam  37  lbs. 
Thickness  at  A  =    -27 
B=    -355 
C=    -43 
F  E  =  2-26 
DE=    -47 
Breaking  weight  9044  lbs. 
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To  the  above,  we  may  add  the  following  experi- 
mraits  by  George  Rennie,  Esq. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

137-  On  (lie  TVaruverae  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  Bars  of 
s  Figures. 


Bar  of  1  inch  iqaue 

:     r  Ditto  of  1  Inch  ditto  

\  Half  the  above  hu 

{Bar  of  1  inch  square  through  ihe 
diagonal  
Half  Ihe  above  bar  . .  :  

f  Bar  of  2  in.  deep,  bj  1  inch  thick  . , 
1  Hair  the  altoTe  bar 

{Bar  3  iochea  deep,  b;  1  inch  thick 
Half  the  above  bar 

Bar  4  inchea,  irj  1  incli  thick    .. 
Equilateral  trianglci,  with  the  angle 
up  and  dona : 

,     rEdgeoi  angle  up     

!    J  angle  dtnrn    

1    I  HaHlheflralbar 

I     L  Half  the  aecond  bar 

\  feather-edged,  or  J_  bar  was  cut, 

wboae  dimensions  were 

!  2  inches  deep,  by  2  wide,  edge  u| 
iHalfofditio    


las; 

2185 
4508 
3588 
6854 

3979 


N.B.  All  the  above  ban  contained  the  t 
diitribuled  aa  to  their  fount. 


!  area,  though  differently 
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138.  Experiments  made  on  Sta-g  of  4  inches  deep  by  i  inch  Hkk, 
by  giving  it  different  form»,  the  bearing  at  2  feet  8  iMchea,  aa 
before. 

1 7  Bar  formed  into  a  semi-ellipse  weighed  7  flJs.  4000 

18  Do.  parabolic  oa  its  lower  edge 3S60 

19  Do.  of  4  inches  deep,  by  ^  inch  thick    ....     3979 


Experimentt  on  the  Transverse  Strain  of  Bars,  one  end  made  fast, 
Ike  weight  being  suspended  at  the  other  at  i  feet  8  inches  from 
the  bearing. 

lb*. 

20  An  inch  square  bar  bore 290 

21  A  bar  2  inches  deep,  by  J  inch  thick     ....       S39 

22  An  inch  bar,  the  ends  made  fast 1173 

23  The  paraduxical  conclusion  of  Emerson  was  tried, 
which  states,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  (see  page  114  of  Emerson's  'Mecbanics'),  the 
bar  is  stronger  than  before,  thai  is,  a  part  stronger 
than  the  whole.  The  ends  were  loose,  at  2  feet  8  inches 
apart,  as  before.  The  edge  from  which  the  part  was 
intercepted  was  lowermost ;  the  weight  was  applied  on 
the  base  above;    it  brolie  with    1129  tbs.,   whereas   in 

the  other  case  it  bore  only 840 

We  have  given  the  above  experiment  as  it  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Rennie;  but  it  is  at  variance,  as 
well  as  experiments  11,  12,  13,  14,  with  all  the 
similar  experiments  on  wood,  reported  iu  pages 
135,  136,  and  137. 
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139.  Eaperimenis  on  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Steel.    By 

M.  DtUeau.^ 


Description  of  ipecimeni. 


Distance 
between 

the 
supports. 


Breadth. 


Depth. 


Deflection 

with  a  wt.  of 

lOkUo- 

grammes. 


Cast   steel,   Eng^h,  marked 
HuimMAM ;    perfectly    re- 
gular,   untempered,    but 
brittle •••. 

German  sted,  (of  cementation,) 
mailwd  F0BT8MAN,  and 
three  deer  heads,  used  for 
raxors;  dimensions  irregular 

Same  kind  of  steel 

Same  piece,  on  edge 

Same  kind  of  steel 

Do.  do.   

Same  piece,  on  edge 

Same  kind  of  steel 


0-68 


MUUmHret. 


5-9 


7-8 

257 
21-6 
21-9 
54-8 
25-5 
26-6 


MillimHrea. 


13-3 


14-5 

21*6 
257 
28-5 
25*5 
54*8 
52*0 


Millimtect. 


8*4 


2*1 

2*8 

2*2 

1*8 

0*55 

0-27 

0*3 


^  Bsaiu  thteetique  et  experimental  sur  la  Resistance  du  Fer  forg^ 


ON   THE  STRENGTH    OF   MAil£ABLE    IRON. 


140.  It  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  that  malleable  iron  has  been  em- 
ployed in  situations  which  rendered  it  desirable  to 
know  with  certainly  its  strength  under  ditt'erent 
circumstances.  With  the  exception  of  anchors  and 
chains,  malleable  iron  was  seldom  employed  to 
resist  by  itself  very  great  strains,  its  general  ap- 
plication having  been  to  connect  and  tie  together 
different  parts  of  a  structure  under  circumstancea 
which  rendered  it  difficult,  and  not  essentially  ne- 
cessary, to  know  with  accuracy  its  ultimate  force 
of  resistance:  all  that  is  requisite  in  such  cases  is, 
that  the  iron  shall  exceed  the  strength  of  the  other 
parts,  and  as  the  quantity  thus  employed  in  any 
case  was  inconsiderable,  it  was  of  little  importance 
if  more  iron  than  was  really  necessary  was  used, 
and  which,  therefore,  was  commonly  done,  and  its 
actual  strength  disregarded.  But  since  the  time 
alluded  to,  malleable  iron  has  been  introduced  for 
several  important  purposes,  in  which  it  is  employed 
by  itself  to  resist  enormous  strains,  as  in  the  case  of 
ships'  cables,  suspension  bridges,  and  railway  bars; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
should    be   able,   from    a    knowledge  of  its  actual 
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Btrength,  to  proportion  the  several  parts,  so  that 
while  we  ensure  perfect  safety  on  the  one  hand, 
we  may  not  on  the  other  unnecessarily  employ 
more  of  the  material  than  is  requisite,  for  alt  the 
weight  thus  introduced  beyond  what  safety  requires 
is  always  unnecessary,  and  frequently  injurious. 

The  first  application  of  malleable  iron,  which 
rendered  this  knowledge  indispensable,  was  the 
invention  of  iron  cables,  by  Captain  Brown,  and 
he  accordingly  was  the  first  person  who  constructed 
a  machine  capable  of  making  experiments  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale  to  be  depended  upon :  this  was 
made  to  work  by  wheel-work  and  a  well-balanced 
system  of  levers,  but  subsequent  experimenters  have 
generally  employed  the  hydrostatic  press,  a  macliine 
admirably  suited  to  such  a  purpose;  commonly, 
however,  in  these  the  force  was  estimated  by  the 
pressure  on  a  small  valve,  which  was  very  defective 
on  to  accounts,  i.  e.  Ist.,  that  the  friction  of  the 
leathers,  which  is  very  considerable  with  large 
Btraios,  was  not  included ;  and  2ndly,  the  propor- 
tion between  the  valve  and  piston  was  too  great. 
Such  machines,  therefore,  commonly  overrated  the 
strain,  and  the  motion  of  the  balance  weight  was 
too  small  to  be  sufficiently  perceptible. 

To  avoid  these  two  evils,  the  Admiralty  have  had 
an  excellent  machine  of  this  kind  constructed  in 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  for  testing  their  iron  cables, 
in  which  the  strain  is  brought  on  by  hydrostatic 
pressure,  but  its  amount  is  estimated  by  a  system 
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of  levers  balanced  on  knife  edges,  which  act  quite 
independently  of  the  strain  there  is  upon  the  ma- 
chine, and  exhibit  sensibly,  a  change  of  pressure 
of -Jth  of  a  ton,  even  when  the  total  strain  amounts 
to  100  tons.  It  is  also  furnished  witli  a  valve  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  above  alluded  to,  but  this  serves 
only  to  show  the  great  defect  of  such  apparatus ;  for 
while  the  lever  scale  is,  as  above  stated,  sensible 
to  Jth  of  a  ton,  the  other  will  scarcely  move  with  a 
change  of  2  tons,  its  indications  being  less  and  less 
sensible  as  the  strains  become  more  and  more  great. 


Proving  MacJthie  in  the  Dockyard,  Woolwich. 

141.  This  machine  was  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Bramah,  of  Pimlico,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  kind  which  has  been  executed ;  and  as 
all  the  following  experiments  on  railway  bars,  and 
many  of  the  others  on  the  tensile  force  of  iron  and 
other  metals,  were  made  with  this  press,  the  following 
description  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
It  consists  of  two  cast  iron  sides,  cast  in  lengths 
of  9^  feet  each,  with  proper  flanches  for  abutting 
against  each  other  and  for  fixing  the  whole  to 
sleepers  resting  on  a  secure  stone  foundation.  The 
whole  length  of  the  frame  is  104J  feet,  equal  to  ^th 
the  length  of  a  cable  for  a  first-rate;  so  that  the 
cables  are  tested  in  that  number  of  detached  lengths, 
which    are    afterwards  united  by  shackle   bolts. — 
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The  press  is  securely  bolted  down  at  one  end  of 
the  frame,  and  the  cylinder  ia  open  at  both  ends. 
The  solid  piston  is  5^  inches  in  diameter  in  front 
and  1 0^  inches  behind,  so  that  the  surface  of 
pr^sure  is  the  difference  of  the  two,  tIz. 


(f-f)> 


■7854=  65J  inches. 


L 


The  system  of  levers  hung  on  knife  edges  are 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  and  the 
cable  is  attached  by  bolt  links  to  this  and  to  the 
end  of  the  piston  rod.  The  levers  being  properly 
balanced,  and  the  cable  attached  to  a  sliort  arm 
rising  above  the  axis,  this  draws  the  other  arm 
downwards,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  twelve 
times  the  short  arm,  is  a  descending  pin  and  ball : 
this  acts  in  a  cup  placed  on  the  ujipcr  part  of  the 
arm  of  the  second  lever,  and  this  again  acts  on  a 
third.  The  first  two  levers  are  under  the  floor, 
and  pass  -ultimately  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
a  scale  carrying  weights  is  conveniently  placed, 
and  the  whole  combination  is  such  that  every 
pound  in  the  scale  is  tlie  measure  of  a  ton  strain ; 
and  as  we  have  stated,  the  whole  acts  with  such 
precision  that  Jth  of  a  pound,  more  or  less,  in  the 
scale  very  sensibly  affects  the  balance.  At  the 
same  place  is  situated  a  scale,  acted  upon  by  the 
water  pressure  from  the  charge  pipe  of  the  press; 
and  the  valve  in  this  pipe  is  of  such  dimensions 
that,  together  with  the  lever  by  which  it  acts,  the 
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power  is  again  such  that  a  pound  should  balance  a 
ton ;  but  the  friction  is  liere  so  great  that  it  requirea 
eeveral  pounds  to  make  a  sensible  change  io  the  ap- 
parent balance,  and  for  this  reason  this  scale  is  never 
need.  The  forcing  pumps  are  in  another  adjacent 
room,  and  are  worked  by  handles,  after  the  manner 
of  a  fire-engine.  At  first,  six  pistons  are  acting,  and 
the  operation  proceeds  quickly  ;  but  as  the  pressure 
and  strains  increase,  the  barrels  are  successively  shut 
off,  till  at  length  the  whole  power  of  the  men  is 
employed  on  one  pair  of  pumps  only,  and  on  this 
the  action  is  continued  till  the  proof  strain  is  brought 
on  the  cable.  A  conimnuication  is  then  opened  be- 
tween the  cistern  and  cylinder,  and  every  thing  is 
^ain  restored  to  equilibrium. 

The  foregoing  general  description  will  be  better 
understood  by  a  reference  to  our  Plates  VI.  and  VII.;' 
the  former  exhibiting  the  pumps,  and  the  latter  the 
press  frame,  levers,  &c.  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI.,  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  pumps  in  elevation,  of  which  an 
end  view  is  given  in  fig.  2.  There  are  two  puraps 
working  in  each  of  the  frames,  A,  B,  C,  fig.  1,  and 

'  The  drawings  bere  referred  to  were  made  from  a  very 
accurate  and  excellently  executed  model  of  thia  machine,  con- 
structed by  ao  Egyptian  youth.  Mahomet  Al  Moonga,  sent  to  this 
country  by  Mahomet  All  Fasha,  for  ioBtructions  as  an  engineer: 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Kingston,  assbtant- 
engineer  in  His  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  under  whose 
able  iastructiona,  he  not  only  constructed  this  machine,  but  also 
other  models  and  drawings,  highly  creditable  to  hia  industry  and 
Udents. 
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the  latter  is  also  exhibited  in  fig.  2,  Of  these,  the 
pair  in  the  frame  A  are  the  largest  bore,  viz.  1 J  inch ; 
those  in  B  are  1  inch,  and  in  C  f  inch.  The  manner 
of  acting  on  each  of  the  pumps  will  be  sufficiently 
imderstood  by  the  drawing  fig.  2,  and  the  process  of 
working  the  whole  by  referring  to  fig.  1,  in  which 
DD,  DD  are  rails  for  the  persons  employed  to  pump 
with,  as  in  the  fire-engine.  The  holes  for  receiving 
these  rails  are  also  shown  at  DD,  fig.  2.  EE  is  an 
iron  cistern  containing  the  water,  into  which  of  course 
the  several  pump  barrels,  or  pipes  from  tliera, descend, 
and  are  there  supplied  with  valves  opening  upwards 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water.  Tlie  piston  or 
plunger  is  solid,  and  by  its  action  the  water  is  forced 
along  the  pipe  or  passage  aa,  bb,  cc^  and  ultimately 
to  the  descending  pipe  d,  which  passes  under  the 
floor,  rising  again  under  the  centre  of  the  press  or 
cylinder,  entering  it  as  shown  at  d,  fig.  3,  Plate  VII. 
This  description  seems  all  that  is  required  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  the  pumps  when  they  are  all 
in  action ;  but  when  great  strains  are  called  for,  it 
is  necessary  to  shut  off,  first,  one  pair  of  pumps  at  A, 
and  then  the  other  pair  B,  so  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  men  is  then  employed  on  the  pair  C  only. 
The  means  of  etFecting  this  is  very  simple  and 
ingenious.  **  are  two  standards  which  serve  as 
supports  for  the  ends  of  the  axles  gg,  each  carrj-iug 
a  bevelled  wheel  ww,  and  these  again  work  the 
horizontal  bevelled  wheels  with  which  they  are  in 
connection  ;  and  thus  the  vertical  axle,  carrjing  also 
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the  wheel  h,  is  made  to  revolve  by  turning  the 
handle  m,  and  tliis  again  turns  the  wheel  h'  and  iu 
axle,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  lower  part 
of  each  of  the  axles  is  a  screw  working  in  a  nut,  so 
that  the  axle  rises  and  falls  by  turning  the  handle 
m,  which  is  indeed  the  whole  object  of  this  part  of 
the  apparatus ;  the  end  of  these  axles  being  ter- 
minated conically,  and  each  applies  to  a  like  formed 
hole  in  the  water  channel.  When  all  the  pumps  are 
at  work,  the  wheel  h'  is  turned  till  its  plug  stops  a 
hole  entering  the  channel  a,  and  the  water  is  forced 
forward ;  the  plug  on  the  axle  A  being  at  this  time 
raised,  which  opens  a  passage  towards  h  b,  and  the 
same  from  bb  to  cc. 

Suppose,  now,  it  were  required  to  shut  off  the 
pumps  A,  the  handle  m  is  turned,  the  axle  K  is 
raised,  aud  the  otiier  h  depressed,  till  its  plug  shuts 
off  the  channel  a  a  from  i  i  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
plug  on  the  axle  A'  being  raised,  a  communication 
is  opened  to  a  lateral  pipe  communicating  with 
the  cistern,  so  that  the  pump  A,  although  it  con- 
tinues in  action  as  before,  only  raises  the  water 
from,  and  returns  it  to  the  cistern;  and  precisely 
the  same  applies  t-o  the  pumps  B. 

The  pair  of  pumps  C  have  not  this  apparatus, 
and  can  only  be  opened  to  the  cistern  by  means  of  a 
similar  apparatus  working  horizontally  by  means  of 
the  handle  n  n,  which,  communicating  with  a  plug 
which  opens  the  main  channel  c,  b,  a,  either  to  the 
pipe  d  to  communicate  the  pressure  to  the  press, 
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or  with  the  waste  pipe  e,  tlierehy  permitting  the 
water  to  return  to  the  cistern.  This,  therefore,  is 
done  at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  and  the  water 
remains  to  be  propelled  as  before  when  required. 

We  come  now  to  a  description  of  the  press  and 
its  mode  of  operation.  It  has  been  stated  tliat  its 
whole  length  consists  of  eleven  frames,  of  which 
only  one  is  shown  in  the  drawing  at  A  B,  A,  B, 
figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  VII.,  the  former  being  a  plan 
and  the  latter  an  elevation.  A  part  of  the  last 
frame  is,  however,  shown  in  both  figures,  as  is  also 
that  which  supports  the  press:  a  cable  is  also  repre- 
sented in  each  figure  as  being  tested.  We  may 
however  observe,  that  in  order  to  show  the  con- 
necting pieces,  the  floor  or  platform  of  the  bed 
(fig.  1)  is  removed  ;  it  consists  of  strong  oak  planks 
resting  on  the  cross  pieces  seen  in  fig.  1,  These 
cross  pieces  are  not  employed  in  the  frame  carrying 
the  cylinder,  the  flanches  of  whicli,  y,y,yy,  answer 
this  purpose :  fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the  press,  with 
the  solid  piston  passing  through,  having  the  smaller 
end  screwed  into  the  larger,  leaving  the  diflcrence 
of  the  two  areas  for  the  action  of  the  water,  as 
already  explained;  each  end  passes  through  collars 
of  leather,  to  prevent  leakage,  and  of  course  the 
the  action  of  the  piston  is  rendered  perfectly  uniform 
and  in  the  same  line :  the  frame  A  B,  adjacent  to 
that  carrying  the  press,  is  supplied  with  two  planed 
iron  slides  dd,  on  which  moves  a  cross  piece  aOy 
supporting  the  end  of  the  piston,  the  form  of  which 
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beyond  the  frame  will  be  sufficiently  seen  by  ttie 
drawing.  To  this  one  end  of  the  cable  is  attached 
by  a  shackle  bolt,  and  in  like  manner  to  the  other 
end  of  the  frame  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
levers  at  h,  the  operation  of  which  is  still  to  be 
explained.  The  cable,  prior  to  the  experiment,  rests 
on  the  platfonn  of  the  bed,  as  above  stated  ;  (;  A  is  a 
heavy  bent  lever,  as  represented  in  fig.  2,  turning 
on  a  knife  edge  seen  at  ^ ;  to  this  lever  above,  as 
at  k,  are  two  cheek  pieces,  held  in  their  places  by  a 
strong  bolt,  and  to  the  other  end  of  these  cheek 
pieces  the  last  link  of  the  cable  is  secured  in  the 
same  manner ;  /  in  is  a  transverse  lever  under  the 
floor  of  the  room,  turning  on  a  knife  edge  at  I,  and 
passing  beyond  vi  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
it  is  connected  at  »  (fig  4)  with  the  hanging  rod 
on;  this  is  again  connected  at  o  with  the  lever  op. 
having  its  fulcrum  at  y,  the  top  of  the  fixed  standard 
q  r,  which  is  securely  fixed  to  tlie  floor  of  the  room 
rs;  tt  is  a  stone  platform  for  supporting  the  scale 
and  weights  w.  The  first  lever  g  h  acts  on  the  lever 
/»!  as  follows:  A  »  is  a  descending  bolt,  furnishetl 
at  its  end  with  a  ball,  and  w  is  a  socket  on  a  piece 
risiug  from  the  lever  Im,  and  which,  o^  course, 
presses  the  lever  /  m  downwards.  It  is  now  obvious, 
that  when  a  strain  is  brought  on  the  cable  it  pulls 
the  bent  end  k  of  the  lever  k<jh  forward;  this  de- 
presses the  end  h,  and  the  ball  v;  this  presses  on 
the  socket  w  of  the  lever  Im  ;  at  n  this  pulls  on  the 
hanging  rod  o  »,  and  this  on  the  lever  op,  which 
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raises  the  scale  till  such  weight  is  introduced  as 
balances  the  strain. 

The  arms  of  the  several  levers  are  so  proportioned 
that  a  pound  at  w'  shall  halance  a  ton  at  k,  but  as 
this  is  difficult  to  be  exactly  brought  out  where  all 
the  parts  are  so  large,  there  is  an  adjusting  screw 
p  which  moves  the  point, of  support  of  the  scale  to 
and  fro  till  this  exact  proportion  is  attained ;  and  a 
detached  apparatus  which  belongs  to  the  machine, 
enables  the  engineer  in  charge  to  ascertain  at  any 
time  the  accuracy  of  its  action  against  actual  weights 
up  to  four  tons.  The  machine  has  lately  been 
tested  in  this  way,  and  its  action  found  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  the  scale  exhibiting  very  per- 
ceptibly a  change  of  strain  of  \\\\  of  a  ton.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  axle  of  the  large  lever  g  turns 
in  holes  somewhat  elliptical,  and  its  end  is  borne 
up  so  as  to  carry  the  knife  edge  g  to  its  proper 
position  by  a  heavy  weight  x  at  the  end  of  a  long 
lever  xy,  which  turns  on  an  axle  at  z,  attached  to 
the  aide  of  the  frame.  This  lever  is  seen  dotted  in 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  side  of  the  frame  fig.  2,  removed 
to  show  the  large  lever  gh  more  distinctly;  pre- 
cisely a  similar  lever  acts  on  the  other  side  frame 
against  the  axle  g,  to  bear  up  its  other  extremity. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  re- 
ference to  the  piess.  The  experiment  beiug  per- 
formed, the  ram  will  be  run  out  towards  E,  and 
will  require  to  be  pushed  in  towards  A,  prior  to 
another  trial.     This    is    effected    by  means  of  the 
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rack  q  r,  attached  or  detached  at  pleasure  from  the 
ram  or  pistoa  at  E;  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  pinion 
on  the  axle  Z  Z,  which  is  turned  by  hand  by  means 
of  the  wheel  W  W ;  but  when  the  experiment  com- 
mences, this  pinion  is  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the 
rack  by  pushing  the  axle  a  little  endwise,  so  as  to 
clear  the  teeth  of  each  from  the  other. 

Let  us  now  describe  one  experiment:  Ist,  The 
length  of  cable  to  be  tested  is  laid  upon  the  bed  of 
the  press.  The  ram  or  piston  of  the  press  is  run 
forwards  as  far  as  its  shoulder  towards  A,  by  means 
of  the  wheel  \V  \V  and  rack  r  y.  The  handles  m  m 
(fig,  1,  Plate  VI.)  are  turned  so  as  to  open  entirely 
the  water  channel  to  the  press ;  a  screw  plug  is  also 
opened  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape,  and  when  water  shows  itself  at  this  aper- 
ture by  the  working  of  the  pumps,  this  is  screwed 
in.  Every  thing  is  now  ready;  the  pumping  com- 
mences, and  all  six  pumps  being  in  action,  the  pis- 
ton retreats  fast,  till  the  cable  begins  to  strain ;  the 
process  is  then  slower,  and  after  a  time,  when  the 
strain  is  considerable,  the  pumps  A  are  shut  off, 
and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  the  pumps  B ;  the 
operation  then  continues  on  the  pumps  C  only,  till 
the  proper  strain  is  obtained,  which  is  ascertained 
by  a  person  at  the  scale,  who  continues  to  add 
pound  after  pound  in  the  scale  till  the  pounds' 
weight  are  equal  to  the  tons'  strain  required.  As 
soon  as  the  scale  rises  with  this  weight,  he  pulls  a 
handle  which  rings  a  boll  in  the  pump-room,  and 
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the  operation  ceases;  the  wheel  nn  (fig.  1,  Plate 
VI.)  is  then  turned  so  as  to  open  the  compressed 
water  to  the  waste  or  return  pipe  e^  through  which 
the  water  returns  to  the  cistern  ready  for  perform- 
mg  the  next  experiment. 

The  experiments  on  bars,  bolts,  &c.,  described  in 
the  following  pages,  were  made  in  the  same  manner, 
by  employing  two  short  lengths  of  cables  and 
making  the  trials  by  means  of  attachments  to  their 
two  ends  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed  or  platform. 
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142.  Table  thawing  the  different  kinds  of  best  Bower 
Cables  at  present  employed  in  the  British  Navy,  with  the 
corresponding  Iron  Cables,  and  the  Proo/  Strain  for 
each. 


B«a«f3bli* 

«bLa,  100  hlhom.. 

Number 

Snking 

Strmln 
fur  the 
pn«t. 

'r 

W,dghl. 

Pint-rate,  \s.Tge 
middlp 
smaU 

Second-rate  . 

Third,  large  . 

Fourth,  60  guoi 
SB  do. 
SO  do.   . 

fifth,     48  do. 

42  do.) 
Sixth,    28  do.   . 
Ship,  .loop    .    . 
Brig,  Urge    .    . 

Ditto,  IIDBU    . 

S5 
24 
23 
23 
23 
22 
21 
19 
IS* 

la 

Hi 
Hi 
13i 
13i 
11 

m  ''a   1 

105     2  17 
96     2  27 
06     2  37 
9G     2  27 
89     0   12 
SO     0  22 
66     D  21 
62      I   14 
68     2     6 
56    0     1 
38    0  21 
33     0  10 
33    0  10 
21    2  15 

3210 

2989 

2736 

i736 

2736 

2S20I 

2268/ 

1872 

1764 

lt56 

1080 
936 
936 
612 

114     0     0 
89     0    0 

63    0     0 

40     D     0 

2i  inches. 
'218  cwt. 

'     2  inches. 
■   186cwl.2qn 
liinch. 
170ewl.  2qn 
Uinch. 
145  ewt.  3  qr*. 
r   Uinch. 
87  cwt.  2  qn 
Hinch. 
74  cwt.  3  qn. 
IJinch. 
61  ewt,  1  qr. 

63 

}" 
34 
26 
.23 

From  the  above  Table  tlie  immense  advantage 
of  iron  cables  will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  that  a  hempen  cable,  on  a 
rocky  bottom,  is  destroyed  in  a  few  months,  while 
the  other  will  sustain  no  perceptible  injury. 
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143.  Actmtl  experimental  Strength  of  Chain,  made  of  various  De-                | 

^.>(i<.«.  ../ 

re-manufactured  Foreign  and  English  Iron 

.per.                m 

formed  2nd  i 

eptember,  1816.  or  Captain  Brovm'a  Manufactory 

1 

1|  inch  .  .  . 

Old  sable,  I J  i"*^!*  square  bars,  cut  into 

-        1 

pieces  2  feel  lon^,  piled  ani!  rolled  into 

bolts  of  H  inch 

73 

10 

Hindi  .  .  . 

Old  Eable,  ditto,  ditto 

SO 

0 

l^inch  .  .  . 

Gurcoft  new  sable,  ditto,  ditto   .... 

71 

0 

Hinch   .   .   . 

Keloisken,  Archangel,  inch  square  bars, 
cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet,  piled  and 

^{  inch  .   .  . 

rolled  into  bolts 

Old  bolts,  found  pronuBCuoualy.  piled  and 

71 

0 

fagotted  by  hand-hammera  at  my  works 

71 

10 

IJ  inch  fuU   . 

English  burs,  piled  and  rolled    .... 

86 

0 

li  inch  bare  . 

Ditto do 

80 

0 

Furthe, 

Experiments,  made  13/A  September,  1816. 

™.. 

-WL 

1  i  inch  .   .   . 

Old  Dutch  holts,  fagotted  by  hand-ham- 

mcrs  at  my  works 

71 

0 

1{  inch   .   .   . 

into  blooms,  and  rolled  into  bolts,  at 

the  King  and  Queen  works    .... 

78 

10 

IJ  inch   .   .   . 

No.  2.  1  inch  square,  (Welsh,)  manufac- 

tured as  above 

73 

5 

1  i  inch  .  .  . 

No.  4,  Welsh  iron,    fagotted  by  hand- 

hammers  at  my  worts 

88 

10 

\\  Inch   .   .   . 

.  No.  6.  1  in.  square  ditto,  rolled,  but  not 
hammered,    at    the    King  and   Queen 

works 

7S 

0 

IJ  inch  .  .  . 

.  King  and  Queen  scrap  iron        .     .     . 

80 

5 

The  links  of  these  chEiius  were  of  an  oval-like  form,  6  inches                  | 

in  the  clear. 

m 

^ 

S.  BROWN.                 ^H 
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The  mean  of  these  experiments  gives  7G  tons  for 
the  strength  of  a  double  bolt  of  1^  inch  diameter, 
in  the  cable  form,  which  corresponds  to  about  21^ 
tons  per  square  inch.  Now  by  the  same  machine, 
the  mean  strength  of  wrought  iron,  per  square  inch, 
is  25  tons  (see  the  following  experiments)  ;  there- 
fore, the  strength  of  iron  in  the  cable  form  is  to  that 
of  the  simple  bolt  in  about  the  ratio  of  43  to  50. 
But  in  these  cables  the  links  were  without  stays : 
when  these  are  introduced,  as  in  Brunton's  patent 
cable,  the  strength  is  verj'  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  iron  in  the  simple  bar  form  ;  so  that  the  stay 
may  be  said  to  increase  the  strength  by  about  one- 
sixth  part ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  roust  be 
considered  that  the  weight  is  also  increased,  although 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  ratio. 


Experiments  on  Direct  CokesioJi  of  Malleable  Iron. 

144.  The  next  important  application  of  malleable 
iron  was  in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges, 
also  the  invention  of  Capt.  Brown.  Subsequently, 
viz.  in  1814,  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  distin- 
guished engineer,  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  to  suspend 
a  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the  River  Mersey,  at  Run- 
corn, of  1 000  feet  span.  In  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude,  it  became  essentially  necessary  to  know 
very  exactly  what  strength  could  be  depended  upon 
in  the  material  to  be  employed ;  and  Mr.  Telford 
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accordingly  undertook  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments, both  on  the  strength  of  malleable  iron  bolts, 
and  on  iron  wire,  with  which  he  obligingly  supplied 
me  for  the  first  edition  of  my  '  Essay  on  the  Strength 
of  Materials.'  These  are  given  below,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  recorded  at  the  time  of  making 
tliem,  at  Messrs.  Brunton's  iron  cable  manufactory. 
The  other  experiments  were  in  like  manner  sup- 
plied to  me  by  Capt.  Brown.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Messrs.  Brunton's  machine,  being 
an  hydrostatic  press,  registering  by  means  of  a 
valve,  has  a  tendency  to  overrate  its  power,  while 
Capt.  Brown's,  perhaps,  slightly  underrates  its 
power ;  but  his  results  certainly  agree  beat  with 
fiubsequeut  experiments  made  by  myself  on  the 
machine  in  his  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich. 


145.  Erperimentg  on  the  direct  Strength  of  Cohesion  of  Mallr- 
able  Iron,  made  at  Messrs.  Bruaton  and  Co.'s  Palml  Chain 
Cable  Manufactory,  with  an  Hydrostatic  Machine,  or  Bramah 
Prea*.  eoiatructed  by  Mr.  Fuller.     By  Thomas  Telford.  Esq. 


BAR  No.  1. 

Cylindrical  Bar  of  .South  Wales  Iron,  i 
S.  Homfrey,  Esq. 

TLcngth  of  bar  when  put  in    , 
April  5lh,  J  Ditto  when  taken  out       .     , 
1814.       I  Diumeter  when  put  in 
(_IKtto  when  taken  out 
Torn  asunder  bv  43  tons  1 1 


mifactured  by 


.  2  feet  2J  inchea. 
.  2  fii 


■              2(M 

5THENUTH    OF    MALLEABLE    IRON.                            ■ 

1 

BAR  No.  2.                                                  1 

■                             Cylindrical  Bar  of  Sovth  Watea  Iron,  niamfactured  fiy                1 

1 

S.  Hom/rey,  Esq. 

TLength  of  bar  when  put  in    .     .2  feet  3f  inchw. 

I                April  IStb, 

j  Ditto  when  taken  out       ...  2          G\ 

■ 

1  Diameter  when  put  in  ....  0          \\ 

H 

LDitto  when  taken  out  ....  0          1^ 

1^^ 

Tom  asunder  by  52  tons  15  cwt.  I  qr.  10  flss. 

^^^^ 

Time,  34  minutes. 

B 

BAR  No.  3. 

■Xength  of  bar  when  put  in  .     .1  foot  5J  inches. 

May  I7lb, 

Ditto  when  takei.  out   ....    I          l\\ 

1814.      " 

Side  of  square  when  put  in    .     .  0          0} 

^Ditto  when  taken  out        ...  0          U-^ 

Began  to  stretch  with  12tans  ;  broke  with  15  tOD> 

5cwt.  3  qra.  4B)B.     "nine,  9|  minutes. 

BAR  No.  4. 

Square  Bar  of  Slaffordshire  Iron. 

'Length  of  bar  when  put  in    .     .   1  foot  TJ  inches. 

M.y  17th, 

Ditto  when  taken  out  ....   1          9\ 

1814.       < 

Side  of  square  when  put  b    .     .  0          |Jf 

Ditto  when  taken  out        ...  0           OJ 

Began    atretching   wllh   33   tonfl ;    broke  with  32 

tons  6  cwt.  4  lbs.     Time,  16  minutes. 

BAR  No.  5, 

^^^                       Sj««re  a«r  •/  Wehh  Inm,  1  ■«*  •!«»■..                       ■ 

^^ 

Ditto  21  tons     ditto         .     .     .  OJ                             1 

W                M«y  Sth, 

Ditto  23  tons     ditto         .     .     .  0|                             V 

Ditto  25  tons     ditto         ...  I                                1 

■                      1817. 

Ditto  27  tons     ditto         ...  2J                              1 

L' 

Ditto  29  ton.     ditto         .     .     .2i{S!^^^S.       1 
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BAR  No.  6. 
Bear  of  Swedish  Iron,  1  inch  square. 

J  Began  to  stretch  with  17  tons. 
Stretched*  with   .     .  20  tons,  ^th  inch. 


1817. 


Ditto  with  . 
Ditto  with 


.  27  tons,  f  ths. 

.  29  tons.     Broke  at  a  flaw. 


BAR  No.  7. 

Bar  o/fagotted  Iron,  from  scrap  Iron.     By  Mr.  Howard,  of 

Rotherhithe.     1  inch  square.^ 


May  5th, 
1817. 


Began  to  stretch  with  16  tons. 


Stretched  with 
Ditto  with  .  . 
Ditto  with  .     . 

Ditto  with 


•  • 


.  20  tons.  Of  inch. 
.  25  tons,  0} 
.  28  tons,  2f 

on  4.  /  Broke  with 

.  29  tons.    <  ., .        .  , - 
(^  this  weight. 


BAR  No.  8. 
Bar  of  common  Staffordshire  Iron,  I  inch  square. 


HBegan  to  stretch  with  19  tons. 


May  5th, 
1817. 


Stretched  with 
Ditto  with 
Ditto  with 
Ditto  with 

Ditto  with 


.  24  tons,  0^  inch. 

.  28  tons.  Of 

.  29  tons.  Of 

.  30  tons,  1 

„,  .  r  Broke  with 

.  31  tons.    I  this  weight. 


•  The  stretchings  were  measured  on  12  inches  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
btf. 

'  A  similar  bar  began  to  stretch  with  18  tons,  and  broke  with  the  same 
weight  as  above ;  viz.  29  tons. 
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BAR  No.  9. 
Cylindnral  Bar  of  common  Iron,  2  inches  diameter* 

rBegBii  to  stretch ;  aboot  Va''* 

of  au  inch  on  1 3  inches  in  the 

^      middle.     The  machine  being 

relieved,  the  bar   shortened 

L     ^th  of  an  inch. 

rStretched  '125  inch;  relieved 

I      and  shortened  aa  before. 

Do.  -25;      do.         do. 


May  21st, 
1817. 


With  45  tons. 


Willi  50  do. 


With  55  do. 
With  60  do. 


With  75  do. 
With  80^  do. 

With  85  do. 
With  90  do. 
With  95  do. 
With  100  do. 


Do. 


J.  "375  inch ;  recover^ 

very  little  when  the  machine 


a  relieved. 


Do. 


■544;    do. 


do. 


{Do.  '75 ;     reduced    in 

diameter  to  \-^ih  inch, 
r  Do.  '86 ;  no  perceptible 

l      change. 

Do.  100:     do.        do. 

f  Do.  1-35  ;    reduced  in 

I      diameter  to  l|th  inch. 


/Do. 


2-2; 


do. 


do. 


D  H  nearly. 

With  the  last  weight  the  bar  gave  evident  signs  of  fracture ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  gradually  gave  way. 

*  The  whole  length  of  ihe  kbove  har  nu  2  (eel ;  ind  it  itretcbed  in  ita 
vhole  length  ZJ  mcbei ;  of  nhicb  2^  inclieB  were  in  12  inchei  in  Ihe  middle 
put.  The  whole  time  of  milling  this  expeiimenl  wu  3  boon  ;  and  it  hu 
performed  with  Ihe  utmoat  eire. 

The  macUne  »u  frequently  relieved ;  mid,  when  re-«pplied,  conitanlly 
brought  up  Ihe  weight  to  what  it  vu  before,  but  never  exceeded  it ;  which 
U  evidence  of  its  accuracy. 

Note. — It  ia  a  curious  fact,  and  deserving  the  attention  of  philolophen, 
that  frequently,  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  ibe  bar  acquirei  such  a  degree 
of  heal  in  the  fractured  part,  ai  icarcely  Id  enable  a  person  to  hold  il  giaiped 
in  hi*  hand  without  a  painful  sensation  of  burning. 
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Reiuctum  of  the  above  to  1  inch  square, 

tona.  ewt. 

No.  1,  reduced  to  1  inch  square,  gives  29  6  Welsh. 

No.  2, 29  16  Ditto. 

No.  3, 27  3  Staffordshire. 

No.  4, 27  10  Ditto. 

No.  5. 29  0  Welsh. 

No.  6, 29  0  Swedish. 

No.  7, 29  0  Fagotted. 

No.  8, 31  0  Staffordshire. 

No.  9. 31  16 

9)263  11 

Mean  strength  of  an  inch  square  bar    29  5^ 
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146.  Expfriments  on  Iron  Bars  and  Cables,  made  at  the  Patent 
Iron  Cable  Manufactory  of  Captain  S.  Broien,  Mill  Wall.  Poplar, 
M  a  Machine  lehich  acts  on  the  Principle  of  the  Weigh- Bridyts. 
From  a  Report  preiented  to  the  Author  by  the  above  Gentleman. 


(COPY.) 


i.h]l  Wall,  Poplu,  281b  Hay,  1617. 


Experiments  on  different  Descriptions  of  Iron. 
BAR  No.  1. 
A  bar  of  Swedish  iron,  3  feet  6  inches  lon^,  1-^  inch  Bqoare, 
required  a  strain  of  40  tons  19  cnt.  to  tear  it  asunder  in  a  straight 
line.  It  stretched  during  the  operation  I'^ths  of  an  inch.  No 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  general  a])peerence  of  the  bar,  except 
at  the  place  of  rupture,   where  it  was  reduced  to  li^jth  of  an 

The  particles  remarkably  small  and  dose,  of  a  whitish  grey 
colour ;  not  the  leas!  heated  in  the  operation. 

BAR  No.  2. 

Another  piece,  3  feet  6  inches  long,  eame  bar,  required  a  strain 
of  39  tons  15  cwt.  to  tear  it  asunder  in  a  straight  line.  It 
stretched  ^th  of  an  inch,  the  bar  being  torn  into  cracks  in  variooB 
pluces.  It  reduced  to  i^th  of  an  inch  at  the  place  of  rupture. 
The  particles  remarkably  close  and  sniall,  88  before,  intermixed 
with  a  few  fibrous  specks. 

Colour,  whitish  grey  ;  not  heated  at  the  time  of  ruptore. 


BAR  No.  3. 
A  Swedish  bar,  3  feet  6  inches  long,  (dtlTerent  mark,)  1-^ths 
inch  square,  required  33  tons  10  cwt.  to  tear  it  asunder  in  a 
straight  line.  This  bar  was  exceedingly  soft  and  ductile,  having 
stretched  3  inches  in  the  operation ;  and  reduced  at  the  place  of 
rupture  tooths  of  an  inch.     It  broke  extremely  fibrous,  exhibiting 


fe 
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no  particles.     The  complen 
place  of  mptare. 


1  silvery  :  very  much  licuted  at  tlie 


BAR  No.  5. 


BAR  No.  4. 
A  bolt  of  Rueeia  old  sable,  marked  C  C  N,  3  feet  6  Jnchea 
long',  l^tha  iDch  diameter,  required  a  etrain  of  36  lona  2  cwt. 
to  tear  it  asunder  in  a  straiglit  line.  This  iron,  very  soft  and 
ductile,  stretclied  '2^  inches,  and  reduced  at  the  place  of  rup- 
ture to  I  inch  in  diameter.  This  iron  appeared  at  the  place 
of  rupture  in  the  form  of  a  scarf,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with 
a  pair  of  shears :  the  Eorface  bo  smooth,  that  there  was  no 
^peaiance  of  fibres  or  particles :  its  fibrous  quality  was, 
however,  safficiently  indicated  by  the  whole  appearance  uf  the 

^^^Abar  of  WeUh  iron,  denominated  No.  3;  3  feet  6  inches 
long,  l\  inch  square,  required  a  strain  of  38  tons  1  cwt.  to 
tear  it  asunder.  This  iron  possessed  considerable  ductility, 
bat  reduced  in  diameter  more  gradually  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding experiments.  It  stretched  2  inches;  and  was  reduced 
■t  the  place  of  rupture  to  I^th  inch.  The  complexion  of  this 
iron,  when  looking^  directly  down  upon  the  place  of  rupture, 
was  a  dingy  blue,  and  when  held  horizontally  to  the  light  and 
viewed  obliquely,  bright  and  fibrous,  though  not  so  white  or 
ailvery  as  the  foreign  iron.  Very  much  heated  at  the  place  of 
laptare. 

BAR  No.  6. 
A  bar  of  common  Welsh  iron.  3  feet  6  inches  long,  IJth  inch 
square.  It  required  a  strain  of  31  tons.  This  bar  had  little 
ductility,  and  suffered  no  general  derangement  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  broke  directly  across  the  bar;  and  measured  at 
the  place  of  rupture  liV^h  inch.  The  particles  of  this  iron 
were  fine,   and   exceedingly    condensed,    resembling  steel :    and 
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there  appeared  Dothing  of  a  fibroua  oature  in  it :  indeed,  its  com' 
plexion  and  texture  seemed  to  be  at  variance  vrith  the  genend 
rules  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  iron.  Its  measnre  of  strength, 
however,  was  most  accurately  ascertained. 

BAR  No.  7. 
A  highly  interesting  one.  A  bolt  of  Welsh  iron  denominated 
No.  3;  12  feet  6  inches  long,  2  inches  in  diameter,  required  a 
strain  of  82  tons  15  cwl,  to  tear  it  asunder.  When  subject  to  a 
strain  of  68  tons,  it  stretched  3  inches,  and  was  reduced  to  1  ffths 
inch  in  diameter.  When  the  strain  was  increased  to  74  tons 
15  cwt.,  it  had  stretched  G  inches,  and  was  reduced  J^th  of  an 
inch  gradnally  in  the  diameter.  With  82  tons  it  stretched  14 
inches.  With  62  tons  15  cwt.,  the  bolt  broke  about  S  feet  from 
the  end,  the  levers  being  exactly  balanced.  It  had  stretched 
during  the  whole  process  1  Bi  inches ;  and  measured  at  the  place 
of  rupture  1|  inch  in  diameter. 


BAR  No.  8. 
A  bolt  of  Welsh  iron,  IJ  inch  diameter,  5  feet  in  length.  i 
torn  asunder  by  a  force  of  43}-  tons. 

With  26  tons  its  diameter  was  reduced  to  1*4  inches. 

With  35  tons   1-35  inches. 

With  40  tons   1-30  inche*. 

With  43  tons  the  bolt  broke,  having  lengthened  during  the 

experiment  7  inches.    Considerable  heat  about  the  section  of 

fracture. 
Tliis  ie  the  only  one  of  the  above  experiments  at  which  I  wai 
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Rtducing  the  above  to  inch  square. 

Tons. 

No.  1  Swedish  iron I  square  inch,  23'77 

No.  2  Ditto ditto  2319 

No.  3  Ditto ditto  23-75 

No.  4  Ruisia ditto  26-55 

No.  5  Welsh ditto  24- 35 

No.  6  Ditto ditto  2490 

No.  7  Dilto ditto  2633 

No-llKito ditto  2634 

Mean 25    tons. 

The  mean  of  Mr.  Telford's  experiments  is  29^  tons. 

Mean  of  the  two 27    tons. 


i 


147.  Experiments  made  on  Malleable  Iron  Bolts 
on  the  Testing  Machine  in  Woolwich  Dockyard. 
By  the  Author. 

The  macbine  on  winch  these  experiments  were 
made  having  been  already  described,  it  only  remains 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  bars  were  held 
in  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  strains  requisite  to 
produce  rupture.  In  the  experiments  described  in 
the  preceding  pages,  the  ends  of  the  bars  were  upset, 
as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  they  had  their  ends  ham- 
mered up  iuto  a  conical  lump,  and  were  inserted 
into  conical  sockets  made  in  two  parts,  which  were 
placed  over  the  ends  and  united  by  hoops.  But 
there  seems  in  this  way  a  danger  of  injuring  the 
texture  of  the  iron ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  inapplicable 
in  ot!ier  metal  without  actual  damage.    The  machine 
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which  I  employed  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  King- 
ston, assistant-engineer  in  the  above  establishment; 
it  is  %'ery  simple  and  effectual,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  description : 


Mr.  Kingston's  Nippers  for  Testing  Metal  Bars. 

These  are  represented  in  Plate  VI.,  figs.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Here  a,  a,  a,  a,  figs.  6,  7,  are  heavy  wrought  iron 
sockets ;  b,  b,  strong  double  hooks  of  the  same  metal ; 
c,  c,  c,  c,  links  of  the  same  metal,  which  connect  the 
sockets  a,  a,  &c.,  with  the  hooks  b,  b,  the  latter  of 
which  have  eyes  seen  in  fig.  7,  by  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  cable  proceeding  from  the  ram 
of  the  press  at  one  end,  and  with  the  levers  at  the 
other;  and  the  ends  of  the  sockets  at  a,  a,  have 
grooves  to  receive  the  links  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping.  Figs.  8  and  9  are  the  nuts,  on  an  enlarged 
scale;  they  are  formed  in  two  parts  with  a  cylin- 
drical hole  in  each,  which  being  placed  together 
have  a  course  screw  cut  in  them ;  fig,  8  shows  their 
form  on  the  side,  which  is  slightly  bevelled,  as  is  the 
socket.  B  B  \Si  the  bar;  this  is  placed  in  the  nuts 
as  represented  in  figs.  6  and  7,  and  slightly  driven 
with  a  hammer :  the  strain  being  now  applied,  the 
nuts  are  drawn  into  the  sockets,  which  nip  the  bars 
more  and  more  strongly  as  the  strain  increases,  with- 
out any  danger  of  sli|)ping. 
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H8.  EitperimentB  on  Malleable  Iron  Bars  vnlk  the  above  Machine, 
a  hit  Mtf/eetg't  Doch/ard,  Woolteich.     By  the  Author. 

BAR  No.  1. — Sollt'i  Patbnt  Ikon. 

Roiuid  bar  I  inch  in  diamoler,  broke  with  a  Btrain  of  21  tons. 

It  stretched  before  the  frncture  lOJ  inches  in  8  feet  m  the  middle ; 

its  whole  length  waa  10  feet  2  inches- 
Strength  per  square  inch  26' 7  tons. 
The  bar  broke  at  a  part  where  it  had  been  nicked  with  a  chisel. 

It  was  therefore  tried  again,  the  marked  part  being  inserted  in 

the  nippers,  and  the  breokiug  weight  waa  now  23  tons,  or  strength 

per  square  inch  29j,  and  stretch  2|  inches  more. 


BAR  No.  2.— Solly's  Patbnt  Iron. 

Square  bar  I  inch  in  diameter,  broke  with  23^  tons  at  the  place 
where  it  hail  been  nicked  with  a  chisel  to  mark  it.  It  stretched 
I3|  inches  in  8  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  defect  the  broken 
parts  were  again  trii.'d.  and  one  of  these,  after  being  broken,  was 
again  tried;  the  following  are  the  results: 

TotlB. 

Second  trial,  breaking  weight 26j^ 

Third  do.  do.  26^ 

Fourth  do.  do.  25J 


The  following  are  results  of  other  experiments  o 


n  of  good 


1.  Bar  1  inch  square,  breaking  weight 

2.  Ditto  ditto 

3.  Round  bar  reduced  to  inch  wjuare 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

Mean  strength 25; 
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In  the  preceding  experiments  the  mean  of  Messrs. 
Bninton'a  and  Brown's  experiments  gives  27  tons, 
but  from  these  experiments  I  consider  that  we  ought 
not  to  assume  the  strength  of  good  medium  iron  at 
more  than  25  tons  per  square  inch.  It  will  be  seen 
by  subsequent  experiments  that  the  elasticity  is 
destroyed  with  about  10  tons,  and  that  iron  ought 
not  to  be  strained  beyond  its  elastic  power. 

149.  Experiments  on  the  strength  of  Yorkshire 
Iron,  by  M.  I.  Brunei,  Estj.  These  were  made  on 
bars  reduced  in  the  centre  part  (per  hammer)  to  gths 
and  f  ths,  or  ^  inch  square ;  but  the  results  are  all 
reduced  to  rods  of  1  inch  square. 

Esptrimemii  qfthe  Direct  Coherine  Power  qfBsmmered 
Iron.     By  M.  I.  Bntnel,  Etg. 


Inm  denoted  ie>(  {tht  in 

Iron  denoted  6t,l  ittl 

lion  denoted  in(  i  in 

|thi  in  the  middle. 

themiddlB. 

BeR«> 

Begu. 

Ben- 

to 

No. 

■trclcfa. 

weiBht. 

No. 

■tretch. 

-eifht" 

Wo. 

ibetch. 

wdBht." 

I 

28-I6 

36-13 

U 

24 

32 

2 

27-4 

36-4 

IB-IS* 

25* 

24-16 

32-16 

31-62 

22 

3419 

2716 

33-10 

32-25 

20 

34-6 

22-15 

■  31-14 

32-7S 

20 
23-2 

28-2 
28'2 

25'ia 
22-3 

3115 

30-00 

H 

24 

31-6 

•* 

26-9 

32-11 

10 
Hon 

23-1 

28-12 

10 

21-9 

30-7 

22-2          304 

24-4      1    32-3 

30-8 

*  The  Experiment  No.  3  of  the  fint  m 
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The  mean  strength  of  these  bare  considerably 
exceeds  that  drawn  from  the  preceding  Articles ;  a 
circumstance  which  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  reduced 
per  hammer. 


Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Iron  Wire. 

150.  Amongst  other  propositions  for  suspension 
bridges,  that  of  iron  wire  for  the  purpose  has  been 
included,  and  bridges  of  this  kind  have  been  exe- 
cuted ;  and  as  far  as  actual  strength  and  facility  of 
joining  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  to  have  a 
preference,  but  it  is  not  thought  applicable  to  the 
larger  constructions  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Telford, 
however,  in  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  thought  it 
desirable  to  try  its  strength  under  various  circum- 
stances, by  submitting  it  to  strains  as  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  bridge  itself  as  possible,  with 
a  statement  of  which  lie  kindly  furnished  me  in 
the  form  given  in  tlie  following  Tables. 
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In  order  to  comprehend  the  tabulated  results,  it       | 

will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 

&.    ff^-ZMP            \ 

apparatus  with  which  the  expe- 

^V^           1 

riments  were   made :   these  are 

_J^      \          \ 

presented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

T 

Here  RS,  TV,  represent  the 

/ 

supporting  pillars  upon  which 

/ 

the   wire    was   extended ;    Q  S, 

another    prop   over   which    the 

I 

wire    passed ;    being    placed    at 

- 

Buch  an  angle  as  made  it  coin- 

cide with  the  direction   of  the 

resultant    of  the    vertical    and 

horizontal  tensions,  in  order  to 

prevent   any    strains   upon   the 

.  ^ 

other  support,  RS. 

A,B,C,D,  represent  the  places 

of  the  several  weights  with  which 

the  wire  was  loaded  ;  C  being  in 

the  centre  of  the  length,  and  B 

»— lo 

_ 

and  D  at  :Jth  of  the  length  from 

\ 

each  end ;    and    the  deflections 

\ 

from    the    horizontal    line    R  T 

\ 

were  measured  at  these  points, 

as   the   different    weights   were 
^^  applied. 

i 

J 

( 

COHESION   OF   IRON    WIRE, 


EXPERIMENT  No.  I. 


DUIance  of  the  Props,  \00  feet ;  Weight  of  \00  ftel  of 
IVire,  29J  outices ,-  Diameter,  rather  more  than  -^tha  of 
an  inch ;  and  it  broke  when  mtspended  vertically,  at  a 
medium  of  different  trials,  with  531  lbs. 


WiijM 

'.iC 

DfOh- 

DiflK- 

DtllM- 

«4. 

^ff 

^"^' 

W 

Uonst 

tiinu 

lionu 

RlHUKl. 

a,t.  u. 

5   6J 

0    0 

0    0 

0     0 

4  10 

;  Deflections  at  B 
\     niid  D  iiot  taken. 

10   5 

0    0 

0   0 

0    0 

2  lU 

30   S^ 

0     0 

0    0 

0    0 

0  101 

do.^ 

0    0 

1    01 

0    0 

do. 

0     0 

2    Oi 

0    D 

2     7 

fTlie  weight   at  C 

do. 

0    0 

5  n 

0     0 

4   11 

J  being  liken  off, 
1  the  deflection  he- 
L    i«me  11  in. 

176   0 

5     0 

30   i 

S     0 

2     1 

4     61 

2     1 

do. 

9    0 

30    4 

5     0  :2     51 

4  m 

2     2 

lUiud  weight  A  1  in. 

226   0 

9    0 

S6    0 

5     0'3  11 

7  101 

3   ; 

286   0 

9    0 

56   0 

2     81 

5  111 

2     6 

542   0 

9    0 

56   0 

S     0 

Z    31 

5    OJ 

2     1 

do. 

9    0 

66   0 

b     0 

2     5 

5     4| 

2    3 

do. 

9     0 

72   0 

2     7 

b    9) 

2     b 

do. 

9    0 

77    0 

2     7 

5   10 

2     5 

do. 

9    0 

81    0 

2     9| 

6     4 

2     8 

do. 

9    0 

87    0 

2  lOi 

6    6 

2     Bl 

do. 

15    0 

71    0 

15    0 

2  11} 

G    3 

2  111 

402   0 

13    0 

71    0 

15    0 

2    8} 

5    8 

2    H 

fBroke  after  luitkln- 

40!   0 

30    0 

as  0 

30    0 

i  ingtbese  weight. 
1.     for  .  ihort  time. 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  2.                                            1 

Distance  of  the  Props,  3\/eet  6  inches;  the  same  apecitnen         1 

of  JFire  as  in  Experiment  No.  1,  but  had  not  been  before         1 

used ;  the  two  Ends  of  the  Wire,  in  this  Experiment,  were        1 

fixed,  after  drawing  it  as  tight  as  possible;  viz.  to  within        1 

less  than  J/A  of  an  inch  of  a  horizontal  Line;  and  the        | 

Weights  applied  only 

n  the  centre. 

E...,l 

1 

DrfK- 

l>^™- 

"fi-ri^-fi" 

n-.i.iii  Wfi.K 

B. 

uc. 

D. 

n... 

R       in 

Kied 

10* 

0 

0*    283 

do. 

20* 

0 

0     5'5 

do. 

30* 

0 

0     J-75 

do. 

40* 

0 

0  10 

do. 

601 

0 

1     0 

do. 

60i 

0 

1     1-75 

do. 

70* 

0 

1     3-5 

do. 

80* 

0 

I     5 

do. 

90* 

0 

1     6'5 

do. 

lOO* 

0 

1     8 

do. 

110* 

0 

1     9-75 

do. 

120* 

0 

1  10-75 

do. 

0 

130* 

0 

Juit  bore  tlie  lost  vagbt,  and  then  broke. 

EXPERIMENT  No.  3.                                            1 

Distance  of  Props,  \0O  feet ;  Diameter,  T^lk  of  an  inch;          1 

Weight  of  100  feet  =  2  fbs.  9  oz. :  bore  vertically  736  lbs.,         1 

brit  broke  vnth  738  lbs. 

W=igl.l 

Wrirtt 

WeJrtl 

W.jb, 

IMlKtioii'ncdKbnd 

ntllfrtion 

UA. 

■m. 

>[C. 

•xo. 

«»«"''■■ 

»». 

»i. 

362 

0 

0 

o' 

0*   h' 

362 

30 

30 

2   HI 

2    i* 

362 

35 

30 

35 

2     8 

3  10| 

2     7* 

3G2 

10 

35 

40 

2  HtV 

4     3J 

2  10| 

362 

40 

40 

3    3 

4    11 

3    Z* 

463 

56 

41 

56 

3     4A 

4     9A 

3    *^ 

4W 

56 

41 

56 

3    OA   *     3A 

3    (4t 

558 

61 

41 

61 

3     U    14     4* 

3     U 

. 

608 

76 

76 

76 

3    5-ft   5     3A 

3    Gl 

r  Filed  the  wire 

1         at  A. 

nxed 

56 

56 

56 

3    0       4     6tV 

2  11* 

do. 

71 

68 

71 

3    a^ls    0 

3     4 

Rellied  the  wire. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3    4-A-I5     lA 

3    4-A 

do. 

77 

74 

77 

3     fhtb,5     4A 

3    evt 

Refined  the  wire. 

1 

do. 

77 

74 

77 

3     3A   4  HA 

3     3A 

1 

Bore  this  vnavbt ;  but  in  tltcmptinir  to  add  4  tbg.  more  to  the  weirhli 

■                                                         Bl  U  iDd  D,  llie  wlri  broke.                                                 ■ 

^ —      ' 

^^^^^^^^^ 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  4. 

The  same  fUre  as  in  last  Experiment.     Distance  of  the 

Props,  31 /ee/ 6  inches. 

1              |„^„ 

I)<-««.  1  DeflK. 

*f£' 

"LT 

WJj.,|W.ij..|..... 

"T"     '*^." 

R........ 

tU.          Ih>. 

ft      in    Id.     In 

Filed 

0           0 

■^0 

0      Oil      .. 

Both  ends  Hxed. 

do. 

40         41 

40 

0    7i 

0    lOJ    0      7) 

do. 

44         47 

0     Si 

I     01   0     61 

do. 

50         47 

0    9 

1     Oj'o    9 

do. 

56 

47 

66 

0     9i 

1     U|0    91 

do. 

56 

S3 

50 

0  101 

1      2      0     91 

do. 

53 

61 

0   101 

1  2||0  m 

do. 

S9 

61 

Q  10} 

1     3      0  101 

do. 

68 

67 

I      4      0  Hi 

do. 

71 

1     0 

14,10 

do. 

76 

I     01 

1      5      1     OJ 

\ 

EXPERIMENT  No.  5,                                                    ' 

Distance  of  the  Props,  100  feet ,  Diameter,  yi-^tfis  of  an 

inch ;  Weight  of  100  feet,  16J  ounces.     Vertically,  the 

Wire  bore  277  fts-  a  few  minutes,  and  then  broke. 

1 

DcltK.     DclKx-     Dc&c. 

■".T 

"iT 

W.^J..W^gU 

tion  .t  I  Ikm  U     tioa  « 

K.x„.. 

Ibm. 

lfc> 

tbi. 

B,,     1  fi,    in,  ;  ft,    in,  1  ft.    -„, 

IBO 

D 

0 

0     li   0     U   0     It 

180 

e 

5 

6 

1      Oj    1      5)    0  1)1 

UO 

12 

10 

12 

1   lOi'a     71    1     91 

aio 

IG 

» 

16 

2    31 1 3     21   2    2 

fTook     off    the 

218 

IG 

u 

16 

2     2|    3     2i 

2     21 

weislilA.  and 
ligLtened  the 

I    wire. 

r  Broke  Ihe  wire 

Fixed 

16 

14 

16 

1     9(   2     71 

1      91 

ir,  alWrnvtipg 
1      to     draw     It 
I    lighter. 

AKOraEK  piiCB  or  tub  bahe  wire. 

Fbed       0         0         o;0    2Jo*(t3J 

*!.         1«           1&           le       2     4       3     5     2    4| 

do.         22           19           22     \2     Ji     3   10     2    8tV 

1b  iltempting  lo  iname  Ihew  wcighu  lo  25,  26,  ami  27  lbs..  Ihe  wire 

broke  at  a  Jefeclivc  plucs. 

^^^^^H 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  I 


Same  Hire  as  in  the  preceding  E:eperiment.    Distaiice  of 
the  Props,  Z\  feet  6  inches. 


1 

w 

WnEkl 

w-j.,j»,j;, 

lion  U  !  timi  (t 
B.     ]      C. 

B....... 

n     in     ft     in  '(t     in 

FUed 

22 

30 

22 

0  lli    1      6 

0  inj 

do. 

28 

30 

2B 

1    U   1    61 

1    H 

da. 

.10 

30 

30 

1    llil    6( 

I    \k 

3D 

35 

30 

1     1*1 1    71 

I    U 

Broke  in  altenipling  to  idd  i  tbi.  iri 


EXPERIMENT  No.  7. 


4 


Distance  of  the  Props,  140  feet  -.  Diameter,  ^ofan  inch  ; 
Weight  of  140  feet,  14  ounces.      Broke,  vertically,  vnth 

157ffi8. 


UrilR 

W 

W 

B. 

a. 

RlllllK». 

lb> 

IN 

ft.    in 

ft      in 

ft      In 

120 

0 

0 

0     It 

0      li 

0      It 

120 

6 

2     S 

3     5A 

2     JJ 

120 

12 

10 

12 

*     8Vi^ 

6    4i 

!Sf 

120 

15 

20 

132 

15 

20 

6    3i 

B    9i 

e   4} 

132 

21 

25 

21 

ISO 

21 

25 

21 

7  lU 

7     0 

ISO 

25 

25 

25 

B     3 

10  11 

B    2 

BroVe. 
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^^^^                                                                  ^^^1 

Same  Hire  a»  in  the  latt  Experiment,     Distance  of  the                ^| 

Props,  Z\  feet  6  inches. 

1 

Dtttr- 

Dtfl«. 

Dal«. 

■ 

^r 

W 

"IT 

^■?" 

UddiI 

R....... 

1 

lb.. 

rb. 

lb. 

ft     in 

H     in 

n     In 

Rxed 

0 

0 

0 

o'    5 

O'    5J 

0    4i 

■ 

do. 

6 

5 

6 

1      I 

1     *i 

1    M 

■ 

do. 

12 

10 

12 

1      4 

1      S 

1      31 

■ 

do. 

16 

15 

16 

I     6i 

1   lOi 

1      4J 

■ 

do. 

20 

20 

20 

1     7 

2     1 

1     Gt                                 1 

1 

■ 

Broke  in  Ulempting  to  ad 

2  tb%.  at  B,  1 

to.  at  C,  and  2  lb>.  at  D.                 ^^^M 

EXPERIMENT  No.  9.                                       ^^^B 

The  same  Wire  as  last  Experiment,  and  the  Props  the  same                 | 

distance;  viz.  31  feel  6  inches. 

Dril«. 

Drllic- 

llFflK- 

Vt" 

"sr 

-S" 

W 

lionM 

tiojU 

"0," 

R....... 

lu. 

lb.. 

ft.. 

Ibi. 

ft.    in. 

ft      in 

120 

20 

30 

20 

2     6 

3'   3J 

2     2J 

120 

25 

30 

20 

2    9+ 

3     7 

2     5 

IZO 

31 

34 

31 

3  eT  4   51 

2   lU 

130 

34 

34 

34 

3     IJ 

120 

31 

42 

31 

3  9|  1 4  m 

3     2) 

120 

34 

50 

34 

4      0     1   5     3i 

3     4 

150 

34 

34 

3     3ft   4     *i 

2     9A 

I&O 

M 

5S 

34 

3     G|  1  4     Hi 

3     0 

ISO 

37 

53 

37 

3     9W   5     0 

3     21 

lao 

37 

56 

37 

3     9i     5    0 

3     2i 

156 

37 

56 

37 

3     9i 

5    0 

3     Zl 

fBrake   In   al- 

160 

39 

57 

39 

3    H 

5    OA 

]L    .are. 

Nolt-—The  ibove  e»|«rimcnl»  were  made  at  the  Patent  Iron  Cable 

Manufactory  oF  Meaan,  Bnuitaa  &  Co.                                                  ■ 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  10. 

Distance  of  the  Props,  900  feet;  Diameter  of  Wire,  -^th 
inch;  Weight  of  900  feet,  28 lbs.  by  the  steel-yard; 
Weight  of  100  feet,  3  lbs.  3^  oz.  by  the  scales.  Mean 
vertical  Strength,  from  9  Experiments,  630  lbs. 


Distance 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

of  C  from 

At  A. 

AtC. 

atD. 

the  ground. 

Rbmabks. 

ttM. 

tttt. 

ttM. 

ft. 

in. 

"On  tccount  of  the  length  of 
the  wire  the  conratore  wis 
measured  from  the  ground; 

Rxed 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

<     which  latter  was  about  22 
feet  from  the  horizontal  line, 
between  the  props  or  points 
^    of  suspension. 

do. 

28 

14 

28 

4 

Oi 

do. 

28 

17 

28 

3 

4 

do. 

28 

19 

28 

3 

0 

do. 

28 

20 

28 

2 

10 

do. 

28 

21 

28 

2 

H 

do. 

28 

22 

28 

2 

4 

'  Removed  the  weights  and  re- 
tightened  the  wire. 

do. 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

do. 

28 

0 

28 

9 

1 

do. 

28 

14 

28 

4 

8 

do. 

28 

17 

28 

• 

• 

Broke  the  wire ;  not  at  a  joint. 

This  experiment  was  made  at  EUesmere ;  the  points  of  suspension  were,  at 

one  end  a  building,  at  the  other  a  tree. 
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151.  The  nine  experiments  from  which  the  mean 
vertical  strength  of  630  lbs.  was  deduced,  are  as 
follow : 

ibs. 
l8t  broke  with 616 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 


*» 


*» 


>> 


>» 


»» 


p» 


»» 


» 


616 
620 
652 
616 
637 
616 
646 
651 


9)5670 


Mean  of  9  Experiments     .     .     630  fts. 

The  wire  broke  in  these  experiments  at  joints  or 
unsound  places ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered  the 
minimum  of  strength. 

The  mean  of  twelve  other  experiments,  on  wires 
of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  different  specimens, 
was  634  fts. 

Strength  per  square  inch,  36  tons. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  strength  of  the 
different  specimens  reduced  to  square  inches : 


Diam. 

Tons. 

Experiment  1  .     .     . 

.   -^   Strength 

per  square  inch  35*7 

2  .     .     . 

•     + 

420 

3, 4   .     . 

.    ^         " 

42-9 

5,  6   .     . 

•   T^           " 

38-1 

7,8,9    . 

•     ^            " 

35*8 

10        .     . 

.   tV         .. 

361 

Mean  38*4 
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Considerable  discrepance  will  be  observed  between 
the  strength  of  the  wire  in  experiments  3, 4,  and  10, 
which  are  of  the  same  diameter.  Perhaps  a  mean 
strength  of  36  tons  for  a  wire  of  less  than,  or  not 
exceeding  ^^th  inch  diameter,  is  all  that  can  be 
depended  upon. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

1 52.  On  the  Momentinn  which  Wirei  stretched, 
as  in  the  preceding  Experiments,  will  bear  before 
breaking. 

Experiment  1.  A  piece  of  wire,  which  bore  verti- 
cally 277  lbs.,  was  stretched  between  two  props, 
140  feet  distant  from  each  other,  till  tlie  versed  sine, 
or  deflection  in  the  centre,  was  only  4}  inches. 

A  5  lb.  weight  was  then  tied  to  a  cord,  and  the 
other  end  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  wire ;  the 
lengtli  of  the  cord  between  the  weight  and  the  wire 
was  10  feet  6  inches.  The  weight  being  now  lifted 
up  to  the  level  of  the  wire,  it  was  let  fall  and  struck 
the  ground,  but  without  injuring  the  wire. 

Shortened  the  cord  to  7  feet  7  inches,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  above;  it  did  not  strike  the  ground,  nor 
did  it  injure  the  wire. 

With  the  same  length  of  cord,  and  a  10  lb.  weight 
instead  of  tiir  5  ft.,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner : 
struck  the  ground  but  did  not  break  the  wire. 
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But  the  same  weight  hung  by  a  string  6  feet 
7  inches,  let  fall  as  above,  broke  the  wire  at  a  joint. 

Note. — TTie  distance  of  the  middle  of  the  wire  from  the  ground 
was  13  feet  6  inches. 

By  the  laws  of  falHng  bodiee,  we  have  for  the 

Ist  momentum  (8  X  ^/lO'S)  X    5=129 
2nd         „  (8X-/7-58)  X    5=110 

3rd  „  (8x  v'7-58)  X  10=220 

4th  „  (8  X  ^/G-58)  X  10=204 

As  the  last  momentum  is  leas  than  the  preceding, 
we  may  infer  that  the  wire  was  damaged  in  the 
third  trial. 

Experiment  2.  Distance  of  the  props,  31  feet  6 
inches.  Diameter  of  the  wire,  j^th  inch.  Stretched 
to  within  Jth  of  an  inch  of  a  straight  lina 

A  10  ffi.  weight  was  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  wire 
by  a  cord  7  feet  9  inches  long;  it  was  lifted  up  to 
the  level  of  the  wire,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and 
then  let  fall ;  but  it  did  not  break  the  wire. 

A  15  ft.  weight  was  tied,  and  let  fall  in  the  same 
manner,  without  breaking  the  wire. 

A  20  ft.  weight  was  then  tried.  It  did  not  break 
the  wire. 

A  25  ft.  weiglit  being  let  fall  from  the  same 
height,  broke  the  tclre. 

Here  our  four  momenta  are, 


1 


b> 


Ist  momentum  {8  x  VT75)  x  10=222-6 
2nd         .,  (IX  y7-75)xl5=333!l 

3rd         „  (8x^7-75)x20=445-2 

4tli         „  (8  X  ^/7-73)X  25=356-5 
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ith  tlie  direct  vertical 


Comparing  these  momeiita  v 
strength,  we  have 

1st  vertical  strength       .     .     277  fits,  moinentam  220 
2nd  ditto  for  wire  of  -^  inch,  630  Ibe.        ditto       556-5 

that  is,  in  the  1st  experiment,  the  number  expressing 
the  momentum  is  less  by  ^th  than  the  vertical 
strength ;  and  in  tlie  2nd  by  Jth ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  latter  the  wire  would  have  been  broken 
with  a  less  weight  than  25  tbs. 


153.  Comparison  of  the.  preceding  Experiments  on 
extended  Wires,  with  their  Strengths  computed 
theoretically. 

In  experiment  No.  2,  page  278,  it  appears  that 
a  piece  of  wire,  whose  vertical  strength  was  SSlfts. 
being  stretched  on  props 
31"5  feet  apart,  and 
having  a  weight  of 
120-25  Jbs.  hung  at  its 
middle  point,  had  that 
point  deflected  1  foot  10| 
inches,  and  that  it  after- 
wards broke  with  the  addition  of  10  Jbs.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  compute  how  much  this  10  lbs,  exceeded 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  break  the  wire ; 
or,  which  is  the  same,  let  there  be  given  the  distance 
of  the  props,  the  deflection,  and  the  tension  of  the 
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wire,  to  find  the  weight  which,  suspended  from  its 
middle  point,  will  produce  the  rupture. 

Let  A,  B,  in  the  preceding  figure,  represent  the 
two  fixed  points;  CE  the  deflection;  ACB  the 
wire:  then  it  is  ohvious  tliat  the  point  C  is  kept  in 
equilibrio  by  three  forces;  viz.  AC,  which  denotes 
the  tension  of  A  C,  or  tlie  equal  tension  of  C  B ;  and 
the  unknown  weight,  W,  plus  half  the  weight  of  the 
wire,  w.  Now,  when  tiiree  forces,  acting  on  a  ma- 
terial point,  preserve  that  point  in  equihbrio,  each 
of  the  three  forces  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to 
the  resultant  of  the  other  two.  If,  therefore,  C  B 
be  produced  to  meet  the  vertical  A  D,  D  E  will 
denote  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  T,  and 
(W+ip),  representing  by  T  the  tension  of  AC: 
therefore,  ADC  will  be  the  triangle  of  forces  which 
keeps  the  point  C  in  equilibrio;  of  which  the  side 
A  D  will  denote  the  vertical  force  or  weight,  W+iy ; 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  construction  AD=:2CE; 
whence  tfien  we  have  as 

AC;ADor2CE::T:  W+w, 
2CExT 

-'^'^=-Xc 

Now,  C  E=  1-8958  feet,  or  2  C  E=3-79I6. 

Also,  AC=  v^(AE'+EC>)=]5-8(J. 

And  by  the  data  of  Experiment  1,  if  =29  tbs. 


_  3- 7916x581 
15-86 


\\Tieiice  W= rr:^ 20=120-65  fca. 


I     This  is  about  4  lbs.  less  than  the  weight  found  by 
the  e.'speriment. 
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We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  on  prin- 
ciples a  little  different  from  the  above,  and  somewhat 
more  general;  viz.  since  the  weight  W  is  kept  in 
equilibrio  by  the  tensions  of  A  C  and  C  B ;  and  since 
this  weight,  W  plvs  w,  the  weight  of  the  wire,  is  the 
only  vertical  force  in  the  system,  if  we  denote  the 
tension  of  the  wires  A  C  and  C  B  by  T  and  T',  and 
the  angles  EAC,  EEC,  by  a  and  a',  and  resolve 
these  two  forces  each  into  its  component  horizontal 
and  vertical  force ;  we  must  have  the  two  former 
equal  to  each  other,  and  the  snm  of  the  other  two 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vertical  weights,  W+WJ 
that  is,  wc  shall  have 

TcOBfl=T'c08a:' 

TBinfl+T'Huo'^W+w: 
from  which  equations  the  two  tensions,  T  and  T", 
may  be  determined,  whatever  may  be  the  ratio  of 
the  two  parts  AC,  C  B ;  but  in  our  case,  as  these 
are  equal,  the  first  equation  disappears,  and  the 
second  becomes 

2Tsina=W  +  i<',  or 


Or  if  T  be  given,  and  W  required, 
■W=2Tamo-w. 
In  the  experiment  above  referred  to, 

T 
Whence 


0  0=1195593,  and  K 


W=2x531  X -1195533  — '29=  126-B5ibs.,  as  liefure. 
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In  a  similar  manner  might  be  computed  the  ten- 
sions of  the  extreme  points,  when  there  are  more 
than  one  weight,  as  in  the  third  and  subsequent  ex- 
periments: but  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more  simple  to 
begin  here  by  computing  the  tensions  of  the  two 
adjacent  sides,  CD  and  DE ;  which  may  be  effected 


precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tlie  preceding 
case.  For  it  is  a  principle  in  mechanics,  that  if  a 
system  of  forces  be  in  equilibrio,  no  alteration  will 
take  place  in  that  state,  by  supposing  any  two  or 
more  of  its  points  to  become  fixed  :  we  may,  there- 
fore, suppose  the  points  C  and  E  fixed,  and  compute 
the  tension  of  C  D,  or  D  E,  exactly  as  above ;  viz. 
calling  the  angle  D  C  E  =  a',  and  the  centre  weight 
W,  and  the  tension  t,  we  shall  have 

'  ~  2  aiu  a' ' 
where  w  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  wire :  then, 
having  the  tension  /,  the  weight  W,  and  the  angle 
D  C  W,  compute  the  value  of  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces,  which  will  obviously  be  the  tension  of 
AC;  that  is,  if  we  denote  this  tension  by  T,  we 
shall  have 

T=  v/{(»+W^4-2  sinn'MV.} 
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In  experiment  3,  W'=:74,  k)  =  2'5625,  and  sin  a 
=0-6685,  whence 

75-2812  _    ^    u. 
' T337  ~  ^^^  "'■ 

And  T=,/{563^+77*+1337x  563x77}  =573. 

This  gives  the  tension  too  little :   let  us  therefore 

compute  the  same  from  the  1st  deflection ;  that  is, 

by  resolving  T  into  two  forces,  the  one  horizontal, 

and  the  other  vertical;  and  equating  the  latter  with 

half  the  sum  of  the  weights,  plus  half  the  weight  of 

the  wire ;  for  as  the  whole  system  is  retained  in 

equilibrio  by  the  two  extreme  tensions,  the  vertical 

component  of  each  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  the 

entire    vertical    force,   or   half  the   whole    weight. 

This  consideration  gives 

T8ino=^  (W+W  +  W'+w). 

where  a  denotes  the  angle  C  A  c. 

In  the  3rd  experiment, 

a=7°32'and  Binn=1311. 

230-56 
Whence  T  =  "^eH'  =  ^79. 

If  now  we  take  the  mean  of  our  two  results,  we 
shall  have 


Whereas  the  vertical  strength,  as  determined  from 
experiment,  was  736  lbs. 

The  two  different  results  given  by  the  two  methods, 
show  that  the  system  had  assumed  a  form  incon- 
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sistent  w!th  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  supposing 
the  several  lengths,  or  distaaces,  A  a,  cd,  ice,  to  be 
equal:  but  it  is  obvious,  that  besides  the  probable 
unequal  extensibility  of  the  wire,  that  the  point  C, 
as  the  wire  stretches,  will  approach  towards  A,  and 
recede  from  the  perpendicular;  for  D  being  exposed 
to  equal  actions  on  each  side,  will  continue  in  the 
same  vertical :  this  will  obviously  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  angle  a,  and  decrease  the  angle  a' ; 
and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
tension  computed  according  to  the  former  method, 
and  to  diminish  the  same  according  to  the  latter, 
and  therefore  approximate  them  towards  that  me- 
dium result  we  have  obtained  above,  which  differs 
only  10 lbs.  from  what  was  found  experimentally. 
viz.  about  1  lb.  out  of  73  lbs. 
In  the  4tb  experiment, 

o'=2°51'  Bina'=-04893,  and  |w=-39  fcs. 
76-39 
'  =  ^09786  =  ^^«*"-     ^'^ 
T=  v* {790=*+ 71*  +  -0944x  790x71 }  =797  lirt. 
According  to  the  second  principle,  viz. 
T8in8=i(W+W'  +  W"+w), 
we  have 

W  +  W'+W"+w=218-79.  (wd  sin  0=12648; 

218-79  ^ 

wbence  .oEgng  ^  864  lbs. ; 

the  mean  of  which  is  831tbs.  instead  of  736  D>s., 
which  is  in  excess  by  about  ^th  part. 

154.  It  will  be   observed,    however,    that  these 
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methods  are  only  approximative;  but  they  are  per- 
haps more  intelligible  to  many  readers  than  if  we 
had  entered  upon  the  problem  with  all  the  generality 
that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  of  flexible 
bodies:  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  sketch  of 
this  general  method,  at  least  as  applied  to  the  action 
of  vertical  weights  upon  a  perfectly  flexible  line. 

Here  we  may  suppose  any  number  of  weights 
W,  w,  to',  &.C.,  W ;  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
distances  L,  /,  I',  I",  kc,  L',  which  may  be  equal  or 
unequal:  the  tensions  of  these  lines  we  may  denote 
by 

T.  (.  /',  f",  &c.  T'. 
and  their  several  angles,  with  reference  to  a  hori- 
zontal axis  Ax,  passing  through  A,  by 


and  their  angles  with  reference  to  the  other  axis  Ay, 

b.  (3,  ff.  &'.  &e.  b'. 
Also,  let  n  be  the  co-ordinate  of  the  point  B  witlt 
reference  to  A  y,  and  m  its  co-ordinate  as  referred  to 
By. 

Then  if  we  resolve  each  of  the  tensions  into  its 
corresponding  horizontal  and  vertical  components, 
we  shall  have  from  the  theory  of  equilibrium, 

TcoBa+(coaa+CcoBa'+&c.  T' cos  o'=o, 

T  coe  b+t  eoij3+/'  coi  ff+&.c.  T  cob  i/=o. 
And  by  means  of  the  co-ordinates, 

L  COB  a  +  /coa  a+f  cos  a'  +  &c.  L'  cai<i=n. 

L  cos  6  +  /  cos  S  +  ?  cos  3' +  &c.  L' eoa  ^=1. 
ami  by  the  known  property  of  cosines, 


i 
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cm'  a+eotP  b=\. 


From  which  six  equations  the  six  unknown  quanti- 
ties, viz.  T,  T,  cos  a,  cos  b,  COS  a',  cos  b',  may  be 
determined ;  after  having  first  computed  /,  t',  &c., 
and  cos  a,  cos  a.  Sec,  in  functions  of  T,  cos  a,  and 
W,  w,  w',  &c.,  which  may,  in  all  cases,  be  effected 
on  the  general  principle  of  the  composition  offerees; 
that  is,  taking  /  as  the  resultant  of  T  and  W,  t'  as 
the  resultant  of  t  and  w,  and  so  on. 

The  computations,  however,  if  the  number  of 
weights  be  considerable,  become  extremely  laborious, 
and  difficult  to  execute  :  but  if,  as  in  the  experiment, 
we  limit  the  weights  to  three,  and  consider  the  two 
extreme  ones  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  points  A 
and  B  as  being  situated  in  the  same  horizontal  hne; 
then,  as  the  several  tensions  and  angles  from  each 
extreme  are  equal,  we  may  reduce  the  above  equa- 
tions to  three ;  in  which,  however,  we  have  still  to 
compute  cos  a  in  functions  of  T,  cos  a  and  W ;  on 
which  account  we  prefer,  in  this  case,  retaining  the 
six  equations  under  the  form, 

T  cos  a=l  cos  o, 

T  cm  b=t  cot  ff+Vf, 

I  cos  a  +  /ooB  a=^n, 

TeMfi=KW+w+W.) 

coe>a  +  co8  6==l, 

cos'o+coa'  |9=1. 

From  which  these  several  quantities  may  be  deter- 
mined, in  functions  of  each  other. 
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If  we  denote  the  less  deflection  cChy  d,  and  the 

greater  D  rf  by  d-\-d',  we  shall  have 

d  ,  d 

Y  =  cog  b,  and  -T  =  COB  (9 ; 

and  substituting  these  in  the  Brst  four  equations, 
and  denoting  the  entire  weight  of  the  system  by  ir, 
we,  shall  have,  after  reduction, 

Trf=M'+W 

Id^^lir. 

From  which  we  may  determine  any  one  of  these 
quantities  in  terms  of  the  others :  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served here,  as  in  our  partial  solution,  that  if  we 
suppose  both  deflections  d  and  d'  as  known  quanti- 
ties, there  will  be  a  superfluity  of  data;  viz.  we 
shall  have  more  equations  than  unknown  quan- 
tities ;  and  by  assuming  values  for  both  these, 
we  may  give  such  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  other 
data,  and  therefore  also  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
perfect  equilibrium :  it  is  proper,  therefore,  in  the 
solution  of  these  equations,  to  include  one  of  these 
quantities  with  the  data,  and  one  with  the  quiBsiti  of 
the  problem  :  in  which  case  a  rational  solution  will 
be  obtained. 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  numerical  solution  of 
these  equations;  but  the  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  doing  so  will  find  no  other  difficulty  than  what 
belongs  to  the  algebraical  operations :  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  approximative  numbers  as 
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above  determined,  considering  it  useless  to  expect  a 
nearer  approximation  between  theory  (which  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  of  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
matter,  and  the  most  accurate  mode  of  action)  and 
experiments,  in  which  every  kind  of  irregularity 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  material,  and 
all  the  errors  of  fixing,  observing,  Sec.,  are  presented  : 
indeed  the  agreement  between  the  two  deductions 
may  be  considered  a  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  theory,  and  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
experiments  were  performed ;  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  two  combined  every  confidence  may  be  placed, 
as  to  computation,  relative  to  works  which  from 
their  magnitude  bid  defiance  to  any  experiment, 
except  that  of  their  actual  construction. 

Calculation  of  tfie  Straigth  of  a  Suspension  Bridge^ 
on  the  supposition  of  its  forming  a  perfect  Catenary 
Curve. 

155.  The  foregoing  experiments  and  computations, 
although  tliey  would  probably  have  constituted  the 
only  data  on  which  Mr,  Telford  would  have  pro- 
ceeded in  his  proposed  construction  of  the  Runcorn 
bridge,  yet  they  can  only  be  considered  as  roughly 
approximative  to  the  real  case.  And  it  must  perhaps 
be  admitted,  that  by  assuming  the  bars  to  form  a 
perfect  catenary,  we  still  only  approximate.  The 
approximation  is  however  much  more  close  in  this 
case  than  in  the  former,  and  sufficiently  so  for  all 
practical  purposes. 


fl 
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The  properties  of  the  catenary  are  investigated  in 
most  treatises  on  mechanics  ;  we  shall  not,  therefore, 
retrace  steps  which  Iiave  been  so  often  taken,  but 
merely  bring  under  one  point  of  view  these  several 
relations ;  refening  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be 
desirous  of  actual  investigations,  to  tlie  several  works 
in  which  they  may  be  found,  particularly  to  Poisson, 
'  Traite  de  Mecanique,'  whence  the  following  have 
been  selected : 
Let  I  denote  the  length  of  the  catenary ; 

f  the  distance  of  its  points  of  suspension  ; 
c  the  angle  between  the  tangent  at  the  point 
of  suspension,  and  the  above  horizontal  line 
of  distance ; 
A  the  tension  of  the  chain  at  the  same  point ; 
T  the  tension  at  any  other  point ; 
a;  any  variable  absciss ; 
y  the  corresponding  ordinate  ; 
s  the  corresponding  arc ; 

k  the  weight  of  an  inch,  or  a  foot,  &c.,  of  the 
chain  X,  y,  5,  &c.,  being  taken  in  the  same 
unit  of  measure. 


This  notation  being  established,  the  following  are 
the  principal  properties  of  this  curve;  viz. 
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Whicli,  at  the  lowest  point,  becomes 
T  =  A  COS  c. 


/A-Ay+V{(A-Ay)'-A'coB'c} 


Where  -tf  is  the  ordinate  to  the  middle  or  lowest 
point  of  the  curve  : 

Asinf         ,{(A-Ay)^-A'co«'c} 
7.  .  =  ^j— ±  s/ -g 

These  formula  are  not  all  necessary  for  the  solu- 
tioD  of  our  problem,  but  are  given  as  embracing  the 
principal  properties  of  this  curve. 

156.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  bar  of  iron,  which  we 
must  consider  as  flexible,  to  be  fixed  to  two  points 
of  suspension,  1000  feet  distant,  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve  being  g^th  of  the  whole  distance,  or  50 
feet;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  length  of  the 
bar  and  its  action  oA  the  points  of  suspension,  the 
■weight  A  of  one  foot  of  it  being  given.  In  the  pre- 
sent question,  assuming  the  specific  gravity  of  iron 
7788,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bar  v'  18  inches,  we 
find  A  =  48ffi3. ;  also  f  =  1000  feet;  whence,  by 
formula  6, 

,     A(l-co8c) 


=  48  =  50=  2400. 
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And  formula  4  gives 


10(1— coflc) 

which,  by  approximation,  gives  angle  (7  =  11°  15' 
nearly. 

And  hence,  by  formula  1,  we  find 

/=1008  feet=length  of  the  cateuar>-. 
Again,  by  formula  2, 

.  hi  1008X48      ,„,nn,n„ 

A=- = =124005103.,  or 

2  Bin  c       -39018 

about  55  tons,  the  tension  at  the  point  of  support. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  tension  and  length  being 
given,  the  depth  of  the  curve  may  be  computed. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to 
this  mode  of  calculation,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  having, 
in  an  extremely  ingenious  paper,  in  tlie  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1826,  supplied  two  Tables,  by  means  of  which, 
every  circumstance  connected  with  these  kinds  of 
calculation  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  tabular  in- 
spection, as  explained  in  the  following  article. 
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Tables  for    Computing    all    the    circumstances    of 
Strain,   Strength,  Sj-c,    of  Suspension   Bridges. 
By  Davies    Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.  M.  S.     (Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1826.) 
157.  It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  in  our 
preceding  experiments  we  have  seen  that  the  mean 
ultimate  strength  of  malleable  iron  is  25  tons  per 
square  inch,  which  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  bar  of  the 
same  dimensions  whose  length  is  16,500  feet,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  modulus  of  the  strength  of 
iron,  and  is  constant  for  bars  of  all  dimensions.     In 
like  manner  the  strain  or  tension  on  a  bar  may  be 
expressed  by  the  number  of  feet  in  length  of  a  bar 
of  the  same  dimension. 

In  the  following  Table  I.,  Mr.  Gilbert  uses  the 
same  method,  but  the  unit  instead  of  being  a  foot  is 
yj^th  of  the  half  distance  of  the  points  of  support 
or  of  the  ordinate  of  the  semi-catenary ;  and  the 
values  of  a:,  a,  a  and  T,  have  also  for  their  unit  yjoth 


of  the  same  length,  x  being  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  curve,  and  z  the  length  of  the  semi -catenary, 
a  the  modulus  of  tension  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
curve,  and  T,  the  tension  at  the  point  of  support.  In 
Table  II.  the  unit  is  xooth  of  the  modulus  of  tension 
a  in  feet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  and  x,i/,  x 
and  T,  have  also  the  same  unit ;  x  and  z  in  this  Table 
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being  tlie  length  of  each  absciss  with  its  correspond- 
ing arc,  for  every  unit  of  y,  reckoning  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  curve. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  span  of  a  proposed 
bridge  were  800  feet,  and  its  greatest  deflection  50 
feet.  Here  the  unit  or  -y^lh  of  the  half  span  is  4, 
and  consequently  the  value  of  a;  in  the  Table  is  12*5. 
Now,  opposite  12'565,  (which  is  the  nearest  tabular 
number,)  we  have  the  tension  T  at  the  point  of  sup- 
port 412'56,  and  this,  as  the  unit  is  4  feet,  is  equal 
to  1650'24  feet  of  a  bar  of  the  same  section,  whence 
the  tension  in  lbs.  or  tons  becoraes  known.  We  find 
also  a,  the  tension,  at  the  lowest  point  400,  whence 
400  X  4=  1 600  the  tension  in  feet. 

Since  the  tension  is  thus  found  to  be  1600,  the 
hundredth  part  of  this  is  16,  which  is  therefore  the 
unit  of  Table  II.,  and  the  several  values  of  x  and  z 
multiplied  by  16,  will  be  their  corresponding  values 
in  feet  for  each  unit  of  y.  Thus  the  maximum  and 
minimum  tension  of  the  bar,  and  the  lengths  of  the 
several  suspending  bars,  are  determined,  or  rather 
perhaps  their  difference  of  length  ;  for  their  absolute 
length  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the 
platform  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.  It 
has  been  seen  that  in  the  case  here  assumed  the 
greatest  tension  is  1650  feet;  whereas  the  ultimate 
strength  is  16,500  feet ;  the  bar  is  therefore  stretched 
with  only  j^oth  of  strain  that  would  destroy  it ;  and 
supposing  the  weight  of  the  suspending  bars,  road- 
way, Sec,  to  be  |rds  of  the  weight  of  the  bar,  the 
strain  would  still  be  only  2750,  or  Jth  of  the  full 
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power  of  the  iron,  that  is,  about  4^  tous  per  ioch, 
whereas  we  have  seen  that  iron  will  bear  9  or  10 
tons  per  inch  without  destroying  its  elasticity  or 
power  of  restoration. 

In  the  Mcnai  Bridge  the  span  is  about  580  feet, 
and  the  unit,  therefore,  of  our  first  Table  2'90;  the 

greatest  deflection  is  43  feet,  therefore  2:0=  14'8^a: 
nearly,  whence  T=354'8,  which,  multiplied  by  2'9, 
gives  for  the  modulus  of  maximum  tension  1023"9 
feet  from  the  weight  of  tlie  bars  alone.  This  weight, 
according  to  Mr.  Provis's  statement,  is  394  tons,  and 
the  whole  weight,  including  platform,  &c.,  643  tons: 
hence  394  :  643  :  :  1028-9  :  1080,  the  whole  strain. 

The  strength  therefore  here  is  nearly  10  times 
greater  tlian  the  strain,  independently  of  a  passing 
load.  Again,  the  tabular  value  of  o  =  340,  and 
340X29=986:  then  394  :  643  : :  986  :  1610,  value 
of  a,  Table  II, 

Therefore,  to  find  now  the  several  abscisses  or  the 
length  of  the  suspending  bars  for  every  division  or 
hundredth  part  of  the  ordinate  y,  since  the  whole 
value  of  a  is  1610,  our  unit  (one  hundredth  of  this) 
is  16"1,  we  have  therefore  only  to  multiply  the  se- 
veral numbers  in  the  column  x  by  161  for  the 
lengths  required. 

For  more  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  excellent  Memoir  on  Suspension  Bridges,  by 
Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  vol.  v.  of  the  Manchester 
Mcraoii"s.    See  also,  Drcwry  on  Suspension  Bridges. 
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Table  for  the  Computation  of  Suspeiuvm  Bridget. 

1 

• 

J 

' 

T 

.«». 
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9851 
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940 
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100- 1 
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BOO 
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6-418 
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6-588 
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7665 
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740 
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7467 
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720 

6-955 
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7269 
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7-154 
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J071 
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680 
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6873 
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eeo 

7-590 
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6675 
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C40 
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100-4 

6478 
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620 

B-081 

100-4 

6280 

80     47 

600 

9-352 

100-4 

6083 

80    29 

S80 

8-642 

100-4 

5886 

80      10 

S60 

8-952 

100-5 

5689 

79    49 

bid 

9-283 

100-5 

5492 

79    27 

520 

9-645 
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5296 
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33-11 
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2431 
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200 

25-52 
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62    29 

180 

28-55 
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2085 

59    39 

160 

32-28 

106-6 

1922 

56     19 

140 

37-25 

108-7 

1772 

B2     10 

120 

44-13 

1)1-9 

1641 

46    58 

100 

51 '30 

117-5 

1543 

40    23 

95 

57-67 

119-5 

1526 

38    28 

90 

61-51 

121 -a 

1515 

3S    26 

BS 
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124-6 

150B 

34     17 

BO 
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3-000 

1000 

88     16 
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y 

T 

■ 

T 

„.,.. 

e 

■3201 

8-008 

1003 

8°S     2& 

9 

'4052 

9012 

1004 

84    SI 

10 

■5004 

lOOl 

1005 

84     16 

n 

■6056 

11-02 

1006 

83    42 

12 

■7208 

1202 

1007 

83    a 

13 

■8461 

1303 

1008 

82    34 

14 

■9815 

11  ^04 

1009 

B2      0 

15 

1127 

15-05 

1011 

81     26 

16 

1'282 

1606 

1012 

BO    62 

17 

l-44tj 

1/08 

lOU 

80     18 

IB 

1624 

18-09 

1016 

79    44 

19 

i^aio 

19-11 

1018 

79     10 

20 

2-006 

2(113 

1020 

78    36 

21 

2213 

2115 

1022 
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Z2 

24Z9 

22-17 

102* 

77    29 

23 

2-656 

23-20 

1026 

76    56 

24 

2-893 

21-23 

1028 

76    22 

25 

3-141 

25-26 

1031 

75    49 

2S 

3-399 

26-29 

1033 

75     16 

27 

3-667 

27-32 

1036 

74     42 

2B 

3-945 

28-36 

1039 

74      9 

29 

4-234 

29-40 

1042 

73    36 

30 

4-533 

30-45 

1045 

73      3 

31 

4-843 

31-49 

1048 

72    30 

32 

5-163 

32-54 

1051 

71    58 

33 

6-494 

33-60 

1054 
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34 

5-835 
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I05B 

70    53 

3S 

6-187 

35-71 

lOGl 

70    20 

36 

6-550 

36-78 

1065 

69    48 

37 

6-923 

37-84 

1069 

69     16 

38 

7-307 

38-92 

1073 

68     44 

39 

7701 

39-99 

1077 

68     12 

40 

B-107 

4107 

tOBl 

67    46 

41 

e-523 

4215 

loss 

67      8 

42 

B-950 

43-24 

1089 

66     36 

43 

9-3  H8 

43-33 

1093 

66      5 

9-837 

45-43 

1098 

65    33 

45 

10-29 

4653 

1102 

65      2 

46 

10-76 

47-63 

11U7 

64    31 

47 

11-24 

48-74 

1112 

64      0 

4B 

11-74 

49-86 

1117 

63     29 

49 

12^4 

50-98 

1122 

63     59 

SO 

12-76 

62-10 

1127 

62     28 

51 

13-28 

53-23 

1132 

61     58 

52 

13-82 

54-37 

1138 

61     27 

53 

14-37 

55-51 

1143 
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54 

14-93 

66-66 

1149 
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55 

15-51 

57-81 
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0 
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57 
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57 

2 
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56 

33 

63 
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67-25 
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56 
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36 
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55 
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51 
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51 
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51 
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50 
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On  the  Transverse  Strength,  ^c,  of  Malleable  Iron. 

158.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  iron  has 
been  only  lately  employed  to  any  extent  to  resist  a 
transverse  strain ;  and  writers,  therefore,  who  have 
undertaken  experiments  to  investigate  the  strength 
of  materials,  have  hitherto  passed  over  those  inquiries 
which  relate  to  the  transverse  strength  of  this  metal.' 
The  extraordinary  extent,  however,  to  which  mal- 
leable iron  is  now  applied  to  resist  transversely  a 
passing  load,  renders  it  higldy  essential  that  this 
resistanee,  and  its  other  properties,  should  be  fully 
investigated  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  every  additional 
■weight  of  metal,  beyond  that  which  is  requisite  for 
perfect  safety  and  durability,  is  not  only  uselesslvi 
but  injuriously  employed, —  it  being  generally  ad- 
mitted that  bars  beyond  a  certain  weight  cannot  be 
80  well  nor  so  cheaply  manufactured  as  those  of  less 
dimensions;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  by  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  metal  in  the  sectional  area 

'  Some  few  experiments  on  the  transvene  strength  of  mal- 
leable iron  b&ve  certainly  been  made.  I  have  given  three  in 
my  '  EsBay  on  the  Strength  of  Materials.'  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
also  glanced  at  this  eubject  in  his  valuable  paper  of  '  Experimenls 
on  Cast  Iron,'  pubUshed  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester 
PhiloEopbical  Society,'  and  M.  Dulcau  has  treated  of  tht  sub- 
ject in  his  '  Eseoi  Th^orique  et  Experimental,'  &c. ;  but  thoae 
points  of  greatest  importance  connected  with  the  application  of 
this  metal  to  the  purposes  of  railways  have  never  formed  the 
nbiect  of  iaqniry. 
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of  the  bar,  (which  depends  on  the  data  in  question,) 
a  greater  strength  may  be  obtained  witii  a  given 
weight  of  iron,  than  with  a  greater  weight  inju- 
diciously disposed.  Under  these  impressions,  the 
following  experiments  have  been  undertaken,  and  to 
these  inquiries  they  have  been  principally  directed; 
but  as  there  will  be  found  references  to  some  other 
matter  connected  with  tlie  practical  application  of 
malleable  iron,  &c.,  to  railways,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments 
were  undertaken,  in  order  to  render  some  remarks 
and  observations  the  more  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
These  were  as  follow  : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  Company,  desirous  of  carrying 
on  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  on 
the  most  scientific  principles;  and,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  the  enormous  cost  of  repairs  which  has  at- 
tended some  large  works  of  a  similar  description, 
offered,  by  public  advertisement,  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  guineas  "  for  the  most  improved  construc- 
tion of  railway  bars,  chairs,  and  pedestals,  and  for 
the  best  manner  of  aifixing  and  connecting  tlie  rail, 
chair,  and  block  to  each  other,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
defects  which  arc  felt  more  or  less  on  all  railways 
hitherto  constructed  ; "  stating,  that  their  object  was 
to  obtain,  with  reference  to  the  great  momentum  of 
the  masses  to  be  moved  by  loroniutivL^  steam  engines 
on  the  railway, — 
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1.  "  The  strongest  and  most  economical  form  of 
rail. 

2.  "  The  best  construction  of  chair. 

3.  "  The  best  mode  of  connecting  the  rail  and 
chair;  and  also  the  latter  to  the  stone  blocks  or 
wooden  sleepers.  And  that  the  railway  bars  were 
not  to  weigh  less  than  fifty  pounds  per  single  lineal 
yard." 


In  consequence  of  this  advertisement,  a  number 
of  plans,  models,  and  descriptions  were  deposited 
with  the  company  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
advertisement ;  and  others  were  received  afterwards, 
which,  although  not  entitled  to  the  prize,  were  still 
eligible  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  their 
adoption  for  trial.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1834, 
a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
appointing  J.  U.  Rastrick,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham, 
N.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  civil  engineers,  and 
myself,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  same,  with 
a  view  to  awarding  the  prize ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  were  requested  to  recommend  to  the  Directors 
such  plans,  whether  entitled  to  the  prize  or  not,  as 
might  be  considered  deserving  of  a  trial.  We  met 
accordingly  in  London ;  and,  after  a  long  and  care- 
fiil  examination  of  the  several  plans,  drawings,  and 
written  descriptions,  recommended  those  we  thought 
entitled  to  the  prize,  which  was  awarded  by  the 
Directors  accordingly.  But  that  part  of  our  in- 
structions which  required  us  to  recommend  one  or 
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more  rails  for  trial,  we  were  unable  to  fulfil  to  our 
satisfaction,  principally  for  want  of  data  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  proposed  rails  would  be  strongest 
and  atiffest  under  the  passing  load,  and  whether  per- 
manently fixing  the  rail  to  the  chair,  for  which 
there  were  several  plans,  would  be  safe  in  practice; 
aod  as  no  experiments  on  malleable  iron  had  ever 
been  made,  bearing  on  these  points,  it  was  con- 
sidered better  to  leave  the  question  unanswered, 
than  to  recommend,  on  no  better  ground  than  mere 
opinion,  an  expensive  trial,  which  might  ultimately 
prove  a  failure. 

Seeing,  however,  how  desirable  it  was  that  such 
data  should  be  obtained,  I  proposed  to  the  Directors 
to  undertake  a  course  of  experiments,  which  should 
be  conducted  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  provided  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  would  allow  me  the  conveniences 
His  Majesty's  Dockyard  at  Woolwich  afibrded, 
(which  I  had  every  reason  to  hope  they  would  do, 
from  the  liberality  1  had  so  frequently  experienced 
from  that  Board  on  similar  occasions,)  and  that  the 
Directors  would  supply  such  instruments,  material, 
and  workmanship,  as  might  be  required  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Admiralty,  as  I  had  anticipated,  immediately 
granted  my  request;  and,  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  proprietors,  held  at  Birmingham,  a  resolution 
was  passed  embodying  my  proposition.  I  accord- 
ingly commenced,  and  continued  my  experiments, 
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till  I  had  elicited  such  facts  a3  I  thought  necessary ; 
and  having  arranged  them,  I  delivered  the  results, 
with  a  report  founded  upon  them,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  London  Committee,  to  lay  them  before  the 
Board;  which  being  done,  the  Directors  were  pleased 
to  express  their  approbation  of  my  labours,  and  their 
wish  that  their  results  should  be  made  public. 
Tliey  were  accordingly  printed  and  very  generally 
circulated,  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given  in  the  following  pages ;  such  experiments, 
however,  being  added,  as  I  have  since  made  for 
other  railway  companies,  and  such  remarks  and 
observations  eis  have  arisen  out  of  a  more  extended 
examination  of  the  subject. 


Experiments  to  determine  the  quantity  which  Iron 
extends  under  different  degrees  of  Tension, 


159.  With  a  view  to  this  in- 
quiry, an  instrument  was  made  as 
in  the  annexed  sketch. — a  bed  is  a. 
piece  of  brass,  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  thick,  having  an  arc  at  top, 
divided  into  tenths  of  inches;  hfg 
18  a  hand,  with  a  vernier,  turning 
freely  on  a  centre  h  ;  and  i  is  a  steel 
pin,  about  half  an  inch  long,  pro- 
jecting perpendicularly  forward;  the 
distances /A  to  hi  being  as  10  to  1. 
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e  is  a  small  end  with  a  screw,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed below ;  a  bed  is  Fig.  2.  ,  j 
another  piece  of  brass,  J  LmJ 
having  a  screw  e;  f'\s  '^r  ' 
a  piece  working  in  a 
dovetail,  adjustable  for  position  by  the  screw  g,  and 
i  is  another  steel  pin  projecting  forward,  ab,  fig.  3, 
is  an  iron  saddle-piece,  with  a  set 
screw  $ ;  and  at  i  a  hole  is  tapped 
to  receive  the  screw  c,  fig.  2  ;  and  |_H8Hn_ri  ^ 
another  saddle-piece,  exactly  like 
this,  is  made  to  receive  the  screw  e,  of  fig.  1. 

The  iron  bars  intended  to  be  experimented  on  were 
made  of  the  annexed  form,^  about  ten  feet  in  length ; 


"L^Jf-; 


these,  by  proper  bolts  and  shackles,  were  fixed  at 
a  and  b  in  the  proving  machine  already  described 
(Art.  141);  the  two  saddle-pieces  were  then  fixed  on 
at  the  exact  distance  of  100  inches ;  the  instruments, 
figs.  1  and  2,  screwed  into  their  respective  saddle- 
pieces,  and  a  light  deal  rod  hung,  by  means  of  two 
small  holes  formed  in  it,  (also  at  the  distance  of 
100  inches,)  upon  the  two  pins  ii;  and  then  by 
means  of  the  set  screw,  fig.  2,  the  vernier  of  fig,  1 
was  adjusted  exactly  to  zero.  The  pump  of  the 
press  was  now  put  in  action,  and  after  one,  two,  or 
more  tons'  pressure  were  on,  according  to  the  size  of 

•  Mr.  Kingston's  nippers  {described  in  Art.  147)  were  not  made 
when  theee  firEt  experimentB  were  curj-ing  on. 
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the  bar,  and  every  thing  brought  well  to  its  bearing, 
the  }iand  was  again  adjusted  to  zero,  after  which 
the  index  was  read  for  every  additional  ton.  Here 
it  will  be  seen,  that  whatever  the  bar  stretched 
between  the  two  instruments,  the  lower  pin  of  fig.  I 
was  drawn  forward,  and  the  index  end  thrown  back 
ten  times  that  amount,  consequently  to  ten  times  the 
actual  amount  of  the  quantity  stretched, 

It  has  been  observed,  that  after  one,  two,  or  more 
tons'  strain  were  applied,  to  bring  every  thing  well 
to  its  bearing,  the  index  was  adjusted  to  zero,  and 
its  reading  afterwards  carefully  registered  as  each 
additional  ton  was  added.  The  strain  during  the 
experiment  was  repeatedly  let  off,  and  tlie  index  was 
found  to  return  to  zero,  till  the  strain  amounted  to 
about  nine  or  ten  tons  per  inch,  when  the  stretching 
became  greater  for  each  ton,  and  the  bar  did  not 
any  longer  retain  its  original  length  when  the  strain 
was  removed,  its  elasticity  with  this  tension  being 
obviously  injured. 

These  experiments  required  more  attendance  than 
it  was  possible  for  one  person  to  give ;  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  weights,  the  reading  and  registering 
the  index,  required  each  the  undivided  attention 
of  one  individual;  the  pumping  also  required  to  be 
watched  with  care.  And  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  ready  assistance  I  received 
firom  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Kingston,  the  engineers  of 
the  yard ;  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  civil  engineer ; 
as  also  from  Lieutenant  Lecount,  who  came  from 
Birmingham  to  witness  and  assist  in  the  experiment. 
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EXPERIMENTS.                                                   ■ 

Ififl    On  the  T^TtniiuAinn]  Kv/finitmn  nf  Mnlienhlf  frtm  Rant.                   H 

under  differ ent  degrees  of 

direct  Tension.                   ^^^^^m 

TABLE  I. 

^^1 

Bu-No.  l.lmchiqiioie. 
Febnaiy  21st. 

Bar  No.  2,  1  inch  gquarc. 

^^^H 

February  21st. 

Parts  of  the 

Farts  of  the 

II 

wliole  bar 

5  = 

whule  bar 

Index 

exleii(l<'<l  bv 

"2 

\a>h\ 

cwen<led  by 

^J 

readings. 

each  ion. 

C!.S 

readings. 

each  ion. 

lero 

2 

zero 

■0625 

-0000625 

31 

-11 

0000733 

■1S6 
-265 

■0000935 
0001 090 

•15 
'24 

0000800 
0000900 

-375 

nol  ohiefi-ed. 

■0001100 

-35 
-44 

DODltOO 

0000900 

■562 

■0000935 

-52 

ooooeoo 

nol  observed. 

-62 

0001000 

10 
11 

■7ao 

■875 

'0000940 
■0001250 

10 
11 

-70 

-81 

0000800 
0001100 

12 

1-13 

{'SS'} 

Bw  No.  3. 1  inch  diameter. 

Bar  No.  4, 1  inch  diuneter. 

Febrowy  a3rd. 

February  23rd. 

Parts  of  the 

Parti  of  th* 

Si 

wbole  bar 

Si 

whole  har 

■rl 

iDdei 

exteoriBl  by 

■fl 

Index 

eilended  by 

S.S 

readingi- 

eaeb  ton. 

fS.S 

readings. 

each  ton. 

wro 

J 

lero 

16 

-0001600 

2 

■15 

0001500 

31 
ii 

56 
67 

79 
91 

■0001500 
■0001300 
-0001200 
■0001 100 
■0001200 
-0001200 

3 

5 

6 

■28 
■42 
■56 

■69 
■79 
'97 

0001300 
0001400 
0001400 
0001300 
OOOIOOO 
0000800 

103 

'0001200 

^ 

■110 

r  EUslicily  1 
t  destroyed  1 

1 

Mean  nteiuioa  per  ton,  per  sqaarc  inch. 

Bv  No.  1.  -0000982 

No,  2.  -0000903 

No.  3.  -0001010 

No.  4.  -0000976 

Mean  of  Ihe  four  .     .  -0000967 

1 

tai^K         M 

M 
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^^^V                                                TABLE                                     ^^^^H 

Bit  No.  S, 

Bar  No.  6, 

Bm  No.  7. 

2  incbo  »|iure. 

2  inches  aquue. 

Febniax^-  aSlb. 

Februarj-  2Sih. 

Mard.  71b. 

^     Parts  of  tbe 

S^ 

Putt  of  the 

. 

Parti  of  the 

tl 

-  f    whole  bar 
•|  1  'eilended  b. 

-  2    |MCh4l0118. 

■Si 

whole  bar 

s  s 

sl 

whole  bar 

■fs 

If 

eitendcd  bv 

if 

eitendedby 

^.S 

»,E 

-E 

each4tOD!. 

■S-S 

"  a 

iacb4toii>. 

6 

100 

■090 

6 

-065 

180 

■000180 

■I  50 

■000150 

8 

■125 

-000125 

10 
12 
U 
16 
18 

240 

290 
350 
400 
450 

OOOHO 
OOOIIO 
0001 10 
OOOIIO 
OOOIIO 

■210 
■250 

■290 
■335 
■375 

■000120 
■OOOIOO 

■000080 

■000080 

10 
1    12 

16 

1    18 

-!75 
■230 
■280 
-335 

■385 

■OOOIIO 
■000050 
■000050 
000050 
■000105 

20 

500 

OOOIOO 

20 

■410 

•000075 

20 

■435 

■OOOIOO 

22 

550 

000100 

22 

■445 

■000070 

22 

■480 

-000095 

24 

euo 

000100 

24 

'485 

■000075 

24 

■530 

-000095 

26 

650 

000)00 

26 

■S25 

ooooso 

26 

■575 

.000095 

28 

095 

000095 

28 

■565 

■ooooao 

28 

■625 

■000095 

30 

740 

000090 

30 

■620 

■000095 

30 

■670 

■000095 

32 

790 

000095 

33 

■G60 

-000095 

32 

■715 

-000090 

34 

BZ5 

34 

■730 

■OOOIIO 

34 

■755 

■000085 

36 

860 

O00O75 

36 

36 

■000090 

38 

920 

000095 

38 

{JSStT.} 

38 

850 

■000095 

40 

105 

0Q0I45 

40 

40 

■900 

■000095 

iSSS) 

CSS?) 

Mew  nteuaion  per  ton,  per  iqnare  inch. 

No.  S.  ■0001082 

No.  6.  ■0O0O9S7 

No.  7.   0000841 

KlfRn 0000946 

Me«n  of  precEcbrg  Table    -0000967 

L   d 
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Collecting  the  results  of  these  seven  experiments, 
and  reducing  them  all  to  square  inch  sections,  we 
find  that  the  strain  which  was  just  sufficient  to 
balance  the  elasticity  of  the  iron,  was  in  — 

Bar  No.  1,  re-man ufactured  iron,    ....    10  tona, 

2,  ditto,  .     .     .     .     11    ,. 

3,  New  Bolt, 1 1    „ 

4,  ditto.  10    „ 

5,  re-manufactured, 9'5    „ 

6,  ditto,  from  old  furnace  bars,    .     .   8'25  „ 

7,  New  bar,  by  Messrs.  Gordon       .     10    ,, 

We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  the  elastic  power 
of  good  medium  iron  is  equal  to  about  ten  tons  per 
inch,  and  that  this  force  varies  from  ten  to  eight 
tons  in  indifferent  and  bad  iron.  It  appears,  also, 
(considering  -000096  as  representing  in  round  num- 
bers T5oTTethi)  "^Ii^^  a  bar  of  iron  is  extended  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  its  length  by  every  ton  of 
direct  strain  per  square  inch  of  Its  section ;  and 
consequently,  that  its  elasticity  will  be  fully  excited 
when  stretched  to  the  amount  of  one  thousandth 
part  of  its  length. 


Rejnarks  on  the  foregoing  Experiments. 

161.  These  results  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  railway  bars.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
following  section,  how  they  become  applicable  to 
the  investigation  of  the  transverse  strain ;  but,  at 
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present,  1  shall  ouly  speak  of  them  as  they  apply  to 
the  fixing  of  the  rail  to  the  chair.  Amongst  the 
numerous  models  which  the  Directors  did  Messrs. 
Rastrick,  Wood,  and  myself,  tlie  honour  to  submit 
to  our  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  their 
prize,  there  were  several  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  fix  the  rail  permanently  to  the  chair — a  very 
desirable  object,  if  it  could  have  been  safely  adopted ; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  data  to  enable  us  to  decide 
on  this  point,  which  first  led  me  to  propose  this 
course  of  experiments.  The  question  is  now  satis- 
factorily answered.  We  have  seen  that,  with  about 
ten  tons  per  inch,  a  bar  of  iron  is  stretched  tcooo^I) 
part  of  its  length,  and  its  elasticity  wholly  excited 
or  surpassed.  Again,  admitting  76°  to  be  the  ex- 
treme range  of  the  thermometer  in  this  country, 
between  summer  and  winter,  it  appears,  from  the 
very  accurate  experiments  of  Professor  Daniell,' 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  will  contract  with  this 
change  foiroth  part  of  its  length.  And  hence  it 
follows  that  if  the  rails  were  permanently  fi-xed  to 
the  chair  in  the  summer,  the  contraction  in  the 
winter  would  bring  a  strain  of  five  tons  per  inch 
upon  the  bar,  and  a  strain  of  twenty-five  tons  upon 
the  chair,  (the  bar  being  supposed  of  five-inch 
section,)  thereby  deducting  from  the  iron  more 
than,  or  full  half,  its  strength,  and  submitting  the 
chair  to  a  strain  very  likely  to  destroy  it.     Every 

^  See  Phil OBopbical  Transactions,  1631. 
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proposition,  therefore,  for  permanently  attaching 
the  rail  to  the  chair  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

These  remarks  may  also  be  carried  farther,  for  if 
it  be  dangerous  to  attach  the  rail  directly  to  the 
chair,  it  must  be  bad  in  practice  to  affix  it  indirectly 
by  wedges,  cotters,  or  otherwise,  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  essential  to  give  it  steadiness  under  the 
passing  load ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  by  these  means 
we  could  prevent  any  motion  taking  place,  we 
should  fall  into  the  same  evil  as  by  the  permanent 
attachment;  and  if,  as  most  probably  will  happen, 
we  fail  of  entirely  accomplishing  this,  still  all  the 
friction  which  is  produced  must  be  overcome  by 
tlie  contracting  force  of  the  iron,  and  be  so  much 
strength  deducted  from  its  natural  resisting  power. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  engineers  have  to 
solve  is,  "  To  find  a  mode  of  fixing  the  rail  to  the 
chair,  which  shall  give  sufficient  steadiness  to  the 
former;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  produce 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  natural  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  bar." 

The  quantity  of  motion  which  thus  takes  place  is 
certainly  but  small,  viz.  about  j^th  of  an  inch  be- 
tween summer  and  winter,  with  a  fifteen-foot  bar ; 
but  the  force  of  contraction  is  great,  amounting  to 
five  tons  per  sectional  inch  for  the  annual  extremes, 
and  frequently  to  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  tons, 
between  the  noon  and  night  of  our  summer  season, 
while  the  whole  power  of  iron  within  the  limits 
of  itfi  elasticity  does  not  exceed  nine  or  ten  tons. 


ot  itfi  elasticity  d 
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This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  for  want 
of  attention  to  it,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  its 
amount  not  having  been  ascertained,  a  practice  of 
wedging  or  fixing  the  rails  has  prevailed,  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  cause  of  great  de- 
struction to  the  bars. 

I  would  also  state  here,  a  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  prize,  as 
a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of  practical  men, 
that  as  the  bar  must  necessarily  contract,  it  will 
draw  from  tiiat  side  which  is  least  firmly  fixed,  and 
hence  all  the  shortening  will  most  probably  be 
exhibited  at  one  end,  however  slight  the  hold  on 
eitlier  may  be  ;  and  when  it  happens  that  the  adja- 
cent ends  of  two  bars  both  yield,  the  space  between 
the  two  is  rendered  double  that  which  is  necessary. 
To  avoid  this  evil,  one  of  the  two  middle  chairs  in 
each  bar  might  be  permanently  attaclied  to  the  rail, 
in  which  case  the  contraction  must  necessarily  be 
made  from  each  end,  and  the  space  occasioned  by 
the  shortening  of  the  bars  would  then  be  uniforni 
throughout,  and  much  unnecessary  and  injurious 
concussion  thus  saved  both  to  the  rail  and  to  the 
carriage. 
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Expei-iments  to  determine  the  comparative  Resist- 
ance of  Malleable  Iron  to  Extension  and  Com- 
pression, and  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in 
bars  submitted  to  a  transverse  strain. 

162.  It  has  been  already  demonstrated,  (Art.  46,) 
that  if  the  length  of  a  bar  of  any  kind,  supported  at 
both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  be  denoted  by 
/,  the  depth  by  d,  tlie  depth  of  tension  and  com- 
pression by  (f  and  d",  the  tension  per  square  inch 
by  t,  and  the  weight  by  w,  then  will 

i  itl'  +  <F)  d'  t  =  i  Iw.  or 

d  being  the  whole  depth,  and  d'  the  depth  of  ten- 
sion :  whence,  for  any  given  breadth  a, 

i  =  2"-^ — ■  ^  depth  of  teiiBion,  and 
(T  =  i—tt  the  depth  of  compreesion ; 
consequently,  -^_  .-  the  ratio,  in  which  the  neutral 
axis  divides  the  sectional  area  in  rectangular  bars. 

163.  In  order  to  submit  this  formula  to  practical 
results,  a  strong  iron  frame  was  forged,  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  figure,  p.  320:  D  C  is  36  inches  long, 
G  inches  bmad,  by  2  deep ;  the  two  arms  2  inches 
square,  and  the  ends  of  proportional  dimensions  to 
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those  represented.  The  other  view  of  the  arms  is 
shown  in  the  side  figure,  with  an  opening  6  inches 
by  3,  in  which  the  bars  for  experiment  were  placed, 
as  represented  by  AGB;  the  space  between  is  33 
inches.  The  shackles  were  applied  at  E  and  G, 
and  connected  by  strong  iron  cables  to  the  press; 
the  strain  was  then  brought  on,  and  the  results 
recorded. 


In    order   to    measure  ^h^ 

with    every  requisite  ac-     r-  5  — Tl 

curacy,     the     deflections     0  |  (- 

which  the  bar  sustained, 

as  different  weights  were  applied,  an  instrument  of 
the  form  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  was  neatly 
and  accurately  made  in  iron,  having  two  feet,  AD, 
BC;  the  centre  was  tapped  to  receive  the  brass 
screw,  H  S,  of  twenty  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the 
head  was  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  by  again 
Bubdividing  these  divisions  into  ten,  a  deflection 
of  f^5X)  of  3"  '"ch  might  be  measured  with  great 
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The  method  of  applying  it  wa3  to  rest  its  feet  on 
the  bar,  and  then  to  retain  it  in  its  place  by  cramps 
and  screws.  The  micrometer  screw  was  tlien  run 
down  till  it  was  in  contact  with  the  bar,  and  the 
divisions  read  and  registered,  either  before  any  strain 
was  on,  or  when  the  first  shghtest  strain  could  be 
estimated,  as  stated  in  the  following  Table.^ 

The  first  six  experiments  were  made  on  different 
parts  of  the  bars.  Nob.  5,  6,  and  7,  without  cutting 
them,  by  introducing  them  into  the  iron  frame  above 
described  {having  33  inches  clear  bearing)  and 
straining  them  till  the  successive  deflections  showed 
a  tendency  to  increase  in  amount,  which  was  taken 
as  a  sign  of  the  elasticity  being  injured ;  and  the 
amount  of  this  strain  having  been  previously  as- 
certained by  the  former  experiments,  they  furnish 
the  best  possible  data  to  apply  to  the  fornmla  for 
determining  the  position  of  the- neutral  axis. 

*  Ab  ihe  numbere  in  the  second  column  of  the  following 
Table  have  been  misunderstood  by  a.  reviewer  of  my  Report, 
it  may  be  well  to  obaerve,  that  the  reader  must  not  understand 
them  to  be  actual  deflections,  as  it  was  qaite  accidental  what 
the  index  read  at  the  commencement.  The  actual  deflections 
■re  given  in  the  adjacent  column. 
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Experiments  made  to  atcertain  the  Dejfections  due  to  d^-      1 

fereiit    Transverse  Strains,  and  the    IVeight  which  firtt       1 

produces  a  Strain  equal  to  the  Elastic  Power,  and  thence      1 

the  position  of  the  Neutral  Axis.                                              1 

TABLE   HI.                                                   1 

PabtI.     Bit  No.  5. 

Part  t.     Bar  No.  5.                    1 

Beirtng  33  inche..    2  incho  iquw!. 

Bearini  33  inebci.     2  inehei  iqaare.       ■ 

1  Deflectioni 

Weigh,  m 

Reading)  bjr 

for  each 

■Weight  ill 

RetdinE.br 

for  each 

scale* 

balfton. 

ton*. 

M-ale. 

half  ton. 

No  H-tight, 

1-96 

No  weight- 

1-95 

■SJ5 

1-92 

■023 

■750 

192 

■OiO 

100 

1-90 

100 

1-91 

■020 

1-50 

1-90 

-OIG 

1-50 

1-89 

■oto 

2-00 

I-8B 

■020 

2-00 

1-86 

■«» 

a-io 

I'BG 

■020 

2-50 

1-84 

■020 

Weight 

1  returaedto 
J-     1-96 

Weifht 

1     1'9S 

300 
Weight 
TcmoTed. 

I'BO 

}  "• 

Elaslicily 

300 

1-67 
J.      1-81 

lEhutidtj 
1  injured. 

PA»rl.    B«No.6. 

PABT  3.    Bu  No.  6.                  1 

DefleelioTii 

DedectioDi 

Weight  in 

Readingiby 

for  each 

Wright  in 

Reading*  by 

tor  each 

toni. 

ecBle. 

half  ton. 

micro.  «rew. 

half  too. 

No  weight. 

No  Wright. 

-025 

1 

■SO 

1-S6' 

-50 

•043 

-018               M 

10 

ISO 

10 

-06B 

-025               ■ 

1'5 

1-^8 

■02f) 

1-5 

■091 

'023              ■ 

20 

1-45 

•030 

20 

-128 

■037iaJ«.    ■ 

2'5 

1-24 

-2I01E1.1, 

8-25 

■100            >■ 

3-0 

2-50 

■313 

....    1 

frost  of  the 

"""^■"~"*            J 

gB 
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Part  1.    Bar  No.  7. 

Part  2.    Bar  No.  7. 

Detections 

Deflections 

Weigbt  in 

Retdingt  by 

for  each 

Weight  m 

Readings  by 

for  each 

tons. 

micro,  screw. 

half  ton. 

tons. 

micro,  screw. 

half  ton. 

No  wdg^t. 

•031 

No  weight. 

•025 

•50 

•053 

•022 

•50 

•056 

•031 

1-0 

•077 

•024 

ro 

•077 

•021 

1-5 

•096 

•019 

15 

•098 

•021 

20 

•126 

•030 

2-0 

•109 

•Oil 

2-5 

•147 

•021 

25 

•137 

•028  iiv*«. 

3-0 

•211 

•064  inj'. 

3-0 

•180 

Part  2.    Bar  No.  7. 

Part  3.    Btr  No.  7. 

Reversed. 

Deflections 

Deflectioiis 

Weight  in 

Readings  by 

for  each 

Weight  in 

Readings  by 

for  each 

tORt. 

half  ton. 

tons. 

micro,  screw. 

half  ton. 

No  weight 

•075? 

No  weight 

•026 

•    -50 

•130 

•50 

•054 

•029 

1-0 

•153 

•023 

1-0 

•092 

•038 

15 

•023 

1-5 

•153 

•061 

2^ 

•199 

•023 

20 

•235 

•082 

2-5 

•220 

•021 

Elasticity    clearly   injured  by  the 

8-0 

2^90 

•070  fau". 

former  experiment. 
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It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  both  parts 
of  the  bar  No.  5,  (whose  direct  elasticity  was  9'5 
tons,)  had  their  restoring  power  just  preserved  with 
a  transverse  strain  of  two  and  a  half  tons  on  a 
bearing  length  of  33  inches.     Hence  in  the  formula 

d'=  ~-  we  have  ;=33.  »=2J.  rf=2,  o=2,  (=9-5. 

and  (f^l'GS  inches,  depth  of  tension. 

Consequently  d"='38  inches,  depth  of 
compression,  and  the  ratio  of  the  area  of 
compression  to  tension 1  :  4'3 

In  the  first  part  of  bar  No.  6,  w  is  not 
quite  2  tons,  and  2=8'5  tons;  and  hence 
the  ratio 1  :  27 

In  the  second  part  of  tlie  same  bar,  ditto     1  :  2'7 

In  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  parts  of 
bar  No.  7,  aj=2^  tons,  and  (=10  tons     .      1:3-4 

As  far  as  these  experiments  are  authority,  tliere- 
fore,  the  neutral  axis  divides  the  sectional  area  of  a 
rectangular  bar  in  about  tlie  ratio  of  one  to  three 
and  a  half. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  iron  was  all 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  and  was  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  bar  No,  7, — its  elasticity  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  ten  tons,  but  it  was  not  determined 
by  testing,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Bar  No.  8. 


DiaUBoJ 
of 

Dellectioiia 
MchhiJf 

bcttring.  Bmdth.  I>q>«b. 

Weights. 

DefleeCioiu 

ton. 

RSMABKS. 

ineliM. 

•       ^^ 

inchM. 

tons. 

33 

1-9 

2 

•125 
•250 
•500 
1-00 

•034 
•046 
•060 

misaed. 

•019 

^ 

1^50 
200 

-098 
•120 

•019 
•022 

*  Mean  ^024 

2-25 

•134 

•028 

w— S'SS.  Neutral  axi*  1 :3'4 

2^50 

•151 

•034 

^ 

2^75 

•176 

•044 

Elasticity  injured  with  S'AO  T. 

Bar  No.  9. 

33 

1-9 

2 

•250 

•047 

•500 

.055 

•016 

'^ 

100 

•077 

•022 

1-50 
200 

•097 
•123 

•020 
.026 

.  Mean  '021 

2^25 

•132 

•018 

2-50 

•145 

026 

W-2-S6.  Neutral  axia  1 : 3-4 

2-75 

•164 

•038 

Elasticity  injured  with  2-50 

3-00 

•210 

•092 

Ditto      destroyed  with  3*00 

Bar  No.  10. 

33 

1-9 

2 

•500 

•056 

1^00 

•076 

•020 

^ 

1-50 
2^00 

•095 
•124 

.019 
•029 

>  Mean  '024 

2-50 

•151 

•027 

w  -  S'5.    Neutral  axis  1 : 4'S 

3^00 
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Deductions  from  the  last  three  Experiments,  con- 
firmed by  direct  Observation  of  the  place  of  the 
Neutral  Axis. 

164.  These  experiments,  like  the  former,  imply, 
according  to  the  formula,  that  the  neutral  axis  lies 
at  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the 
bar  from  its  upper  surface;  but  a  method  was 
adopted  in  these  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  position 
mechanically.  With  this  view,  a  key-way,  or  groove, 
was  cut  in  the  side  of  the  bar,  one  inch  broad  and 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep, — thus  reducing  the 
breadth  to  1*9  inch.  To  this  key-way,  or  groove, 
was  fitted  a  steel  key,  which  might  be  moved  easily ; 
and  when  the  strain  was  on,  the  key  was  intro- 
duced, which  it  was  expected  would  be  stopped  at 
the  point  where  the  compression  commenced,  and 
this  was  accordingly  found  to  be  tlie  case  in  two  out 
of  the  three  bars,  but  not  in  the  third,  the  fitting 
not  being  sufficiently  accurate.  The  other  two, 
however,  showed  obviously  a  contraction  of  the 
gfroove,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top,  agreeing 
with  the  preceding  computations.  To  make  the 
results  more  certain,  three  other  bars,  exactly  like 
the  former,  had  deeper  grooves  cut,  and  the  key 
more  exactly  fitted,  and  with  these  the  results  were 
as  definite  as  could  be  desired.  The  key,  as  above 
stated,  moved  smoothly  and  easily  before  the  expe- 
riment; but  when  two  tons'  strain  were  on.  and  the 
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key  applied,  it  was  stopped,  and  stuck  at  a  definite 
point.  The  strain  being  then  relieved,  the  key  fell 
out  by  its  own  weight :  the  strain  was  again  put  on, 
the  key  sticking  as  before ;  the  strain  being  relieved, 
the  key  again  fell,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  repeated. 
Precisely  the  same  happened  witli  all  the  three  bars. 
One  of  them  was  then  reversed,  so  that  the  part 
which  had  been  compressed  was  now  extended,  and 
exactly  the  same  result  followed;  showing,  most 
satisfactorily,  that  our  former  computed  situation  of 
the  neutral  axis  was  very  approximative :  the 
measurements  obtained  in  these  experiments  being 
tension  1-6,  compression  "4,  giving  exactly  the  ratio 
of  1  to  4  in  rectangular  bars.  These  results  seem 
the  most  positive  of  any  hitherto  obtained :  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  this  ratio  varies  in  iron  of 
different  qualities ;  but  looking  to  the  preceding 
experiments,  it  is  probably  always  between  1  to  3, 
and  1  to  5  in  rectangular  bars. 


On  the  Stiffness  of  Rectangular  Iron  Bars,  and 
their  Deflections  under  different  Weights. 

165.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  actual 
resisting  power  of  bars  in  their  ultimate  state  of 
strain,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  strengths 
of  differently  shaped  bars,  yet  the  question  of  most 
practical  importance  is,  the  stiffness  they  exhibit 
when  loaded  with  smaller  weights ;  for  we  ought 
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never  to  strain  a  bar  so  nearly  to  its  full  power  of 
bearing,  as  to  make  the  ultimate  strength  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  inquiry. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  the  last  section  are 
applicable  to  this  purpose ;  but  as  these  are  all  of  the 
same  depth,  it  was  thought  more  satisfactory  to 
make  a  few  other  experiments  on  bars  of  different 
breadths  and  depths.  These  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing page.  They  were  performed  precisely  like 
the  last,  and  therefore  require  no  particular  de- 
scription. 
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EXPERIMENTS  . 

On  the  Deflection  of  Malleable  Iron  Bars,  under  different 

Strains. 

Bar  No.  11. 


P»_^., 

Delleetion* 

of 

for  each 

bsHing. 

BrMdUa. 

Dqyth. 

Weight. 

Deflectioni. 

1 

hidfton. 

Rbmaeki. 

iadMt. 

llM^M. 

incbea. 

tons. 

S3 

1-5 

3 

•125 
•500 

•043 
•059 

1^00 

•074 

•015 

^ 

r50 

•083 

•009 

200 

•095 

•012 

2^50 

•101 

•006 

[>Mean^0103 

3-00 

•109 

•008 

3-50 

•120 

•Oil 

4-00 

•131 

•Oil 

wik.    Neutnl  axia  1 :  4*0 

450 

•148 

•017 

Elasticity  preaenred  at  4i  tons. 

Bar  No.  12. 

33 

1-5 

3 

0 

•50 

100 

0 
•017 
•037? 

1-50 

•052 

•015 

"\ 

200 

•061 

•009 

2-50 
3*00 

•064 
•078 

•003 
•014 

»Mean^0108 

3-50 

•089 

•Oil 

• 

4^00 

•102 

•013 

w^4i.    Neutral  axis  1  :  4-0 

4-50 

•124 

•022 

E3asticit7  ii\jared. 

Bar  No.  13. 

33 

1-5 

2-5 

0 

•006 

•50 

•003 

•024 

■* 

1^00 

•050 

•020 

1-50 
200 

•060 
•074 

•010 
•015 

-Mean  0173 

2-50 

•093 

•019 

300 

•110 

•017 

«e»3.    Neutral  axis  1  :  4*9 

• 

3-50 

•149 

Elasticity  presenred,  3  tons. 

7-5 

Bent  8  inches. 
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To  obtain  the  law  of  deflection  from  these  results, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  two  well-kuown  and  well- 
established  formulae  (Arts.  28  and  66),  viz. 
Iw  Pie 

■i--r-=  S.  and  :,:r    ,.i  =  E, 

which  are  both  constant  quantities  for  the  same 
material,  w  being  the  greatest  weight  the  bar  will 
hear  without  injuring  the  elasticity ;  consequently, 
when  I  is  also  the  same  in  both,  dB  will  be  also  con- 
stant, a  being  the  breadth,  d  the  depth,  and  S  the 
deflection.  That  is,  all  rectangular  bars  having  the 
same  bearing  length,  and  loaded  in  their  centre  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  elastic  power,  will  be  so  de- 
flected, that  their  deflection  (5)  being  multiplied  by 
their  depth  (rf),  the  product  will  be  a  constant  quan- 
tity, whatever  may  be  their  breadths  or  other  di- 
mensions, provided  their  lengths  are  the  same. 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  our  several  results  agree 
with  this  condition. 

In  the  several  bars,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
multiplying  the  mean  deflection  for  each  half  ton, 
by  the  number  of  half  tons  which  excited  its  whole 
elasticity,  and  this  again  by  the  depth  of  the  bar, 
we  find 
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Depth. 

No,    8.  ultimate  deflection     .     .  '108  x  2  =  -2160 

No.    9 -094  X  2  =   1880 

No.  10 -190  X  2  =  -2400 

No.  11 -0876  X  3  =  -2628 

No.  12 -0918  X  3  =  -2754 

No.  13 -1038  X  2|=-2595 

6)1-4417 


There  is  rather  a  large  discrepance  in  bar  No.  9 ; 
the  others  are  as  approximative  to  the  mean  as  can 
be  expected  in  such  cases. 

If  we  make  the  same  trial  on  the  three  parts  of 
bar  No.  7,  we  have 


l«t  part 
2D<i  part 
3rd  part 


=     -2320 
=       2100 


Former  n 


■2240 
■2403 


We  may  therefore  say,  that  any  malleable  iron 
bar,  of  33  indies'  bearing,  being  strained  to  its  full 
elasticity,  will  be  so  deflected,  that  its  depth,  multi- 
plied by  the  deflection  due  to  30  inches,  will  pro- 
duce the  decimal  '23  ;  consequently  —j-  =  the  de- 
flection, d  being  the  whole  depth  in  inclics. 
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In  this  fonn,  however,  it  applies  only  to  rectan- 
gular bars.  To  make  it  general,  we  must  estimate 
it  from  the  neutral  axis,  which,  in  rectangular  bars, 
being  ^th  of  the  depth  below  the  upper  surface, 
the  above  constant,  when  thus  referred,  becomes 
■2323  X  I  =1857.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  deflection  was  but 
30  inches  long;  it  has  therefore  to  be  increased 
again  in  the  ratio  30"  :  33^  or  as  10"  :  11'  on  this 
account ;  so  that,  ultimately,  the  formula  is 
d"  S  =  ■22,  d"  denoting  the  depth  of  the  bar  below 
the  neutral  axis;  and  in  this  form  it  is  general  for 
parallel  rails  of  any  section  whatever. 

A  curious  circumstance  was  observed  in  these 
experiments,  which,  although  it  has  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  question,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice,  and  which  is,  I  apprehend,  characteristic 
of  good  malleable  iron,  viz.  that  the  resistance  to 
compression,  although  so  much  greater  than  the  re- 
sistance to  extension,  is  the  first  of  the  two  which 
loses  its  restoring  power;  for  if  we  so  far  increased 
the  strain  as  to  overcome  the  elastic  power,  the 
point  of  compression  descended  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  depth,  proving  that  the  tensile  force,  although 
so  much  less,  is  the  most  tenacious. 
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Comparative  Strength  of  Parallel  Rails  of  equal 
Sections  but  of  different  Figures. 

166.  Various  figures  have  been  proposed  for  the 
transverse  section  of  railway  bars,  some  with  a  view 
to  a  more  convenient  and  efficient  mode  of  fixing  the 
raii  to  the  chair,  and  others  with  a  view  to  greater 
strength  :  at  present  the  question  is  the  comparative 
strength  of  different  sections ;  the  best  form  for 
fixing  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

It  would  be  useless  in  this  inquiry  to  go  generally 
into  the  section  of  greatest  strength,  as  we  must 
have  regard  to  certain  conditions  and  limitations; 
we  must,  for  example,  necessarily  have  a  head  to 
the  rail  of  a  certain  breadth  and  not  less  than  a  cer- 
tain depth.  The  depth  of  the  whole  rail  must  also 
be  confined  within  certain  limits.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  treat  this  question  generally,  but  only  as 
applicable  to  practical  sections,  which  may  be  stated 
to  be  comprised  under  the  four  following  forms  :— 

1.  The  plain  T  shaped  rail,  fig.  1. 
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2.  The  H  or  double  T  formed  rail,  with  a  lower 
table,  as  fig.  2. 


T 


3.  The  inverted  T  rail,   having  a  broad  lower 
table,  39  fig.  3. 


4.  The  trapezoidal  rail,  as  fig.  4. 


Each  of  which  will  admit  of  various  changes  of 
proportions,  without  altering  the  general  character 
of  the  section  ;  indeed,  the  second  figure  may  be 
considered  as  comprehending  also  fig.  1  and  fig.  3. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  the  lower  flancb  as  having 
no  projection  to  give  fig.  1,  and  to  have  it  more 
extended  to  give  fig.  3. 

The  upper  and  the  lower  tables  are  here  repre- 
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sented  as  rectangular,  ■with  sharp  edges.  In  prac- 
tice these  are  rounded  off,  the  metal  thus  displaced 
ftimishing  a  sort  of  bracket  between  the  table  and 
stem,  or  rib,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure ;  but 
to  treat  of  them  in  this  form  would 
introduce  great  intricacy  into  the  calcu- 
lation, without  much  affecting  the  re- 
sults. "It  will  therefore  be  sufHcient 
to  consider  them  as  rectilinear,  but  pre- 
serving the  same  area. 


T 


167.  I  would  here  observe,  also,  that  some  pro- 
jectors have  made  the  upper  and  lower  tables  of 
equal  figure,  upon  tiie  distant  contingency,  tliat 
when  the  upper  table  has  been  worn  down,  the  rail 
may  be  turned,  and  the  lower  tai>le  made  the  upper. 
But  this  is  certainly  providing  without  foresight ; 
for  the  bottom  table  is  the  most  efiicient  for  strength, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment,  after 
one  side  of  a  bar  has  been  submitted  for  many 
years  to  a  high  compressing  force,  and  its  sub- 
stance (by  the  hypothesis)  greatly  worn,  to  turn 
the  rail,  and  expose  this  worn  part  to  a  still  greater 
strain,  but  tensile  instead  of  compressive,  which 
could  not  fail  very  soon  to  destroy  it.  Instead  of 
this,  therefore,  I  should  certainly  recommend  to 
work  whatever  metal  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
table  or  web,  into  that  form  which  is  most  efficient 
for  present  purposes,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
tiDgency  alluded  to  above. 
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That  the  rail  is  deteriorated  by  exposure  and 
wear  is  undoubtedly  true,  although,  perhaps,  the 
amount  is  not  yet  well  ascertained.  Amongst  the 
papers  submitted  to  Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Wood, 
with  whom  I  was  associated,  we  found  it  estimated 
at  the  rate  of  ^th  of  a  pound  per  yard  per  annum  ; 
hut  I  have  since  seen  it  stated,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dixou  to  Mr.  Bidder,  at  ^th  of  a  pound  pier 
yard  per  annum.  This  was  determined  by  taking 
up  three  rails,  having  them  well  cleaned  and 
weighed,  and  then  putting  them  in  their  places, 
and  afterwards  washing  and  re-weighing  them  at 
the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  when  two  of  them  were 
found  to  have  lost  ^ttt.  in  weight  for  the  5  yards 
length,  and  the  third  Jib.,  which  last  was  taken 
up  from  a  particular  situation  where  it  was  more 
exposed  to  friction ;  but  even  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  whole  loss  of  weight  is  in  the  upper  fiice  of 
the  rail ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  be,  as  1  have  before 
observed,  a  stronger  reason  for  not  turning  the  rail : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  tlie  waste  not  be  on 
the  upper  surface,  the  provision  alluded  to  is  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Rastrick  informs  me,  that  even  the 
small  fins  left  at  the  meeting  of  the  rolls  are  still 
quite  distinctly  seen  on  the  face  of  the  upper  table. 
And  Mr.  Stevenson  states,  that  the  marks  of  the 
tools  left  in  turning  the  flanches  of  the  wheels  are 
seldom  obliterated  ;  which  proves,  at  all  events,  that 
there  is  no  side  wear. 

Mr.  George  Bidder,  who  attributes  all  the  waste 
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to  the  wear  on  the  upper  surface,  estimates  the  annual 
reduction  at  ^th  part  of  an  inch;  in  which  case 
the  rails  would  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore they  would  require  to  be  replaced.  And  it  then 
becomes  a  question,  whether,  in  point  of  economy, 
it  would  not  be  better  to  lay  an  additional  third  of 
an  inch  upon  the  upper  table,  which  would,  by  this 
reckoning,  make  the  rail  last  sixty  years.  This  in- 
crease of  ^rd  of  an  inch  would  call  for  an  additionEd 
expense,  to  the  amount  of  about  7^  per  cent,  on  the 
present  cost ;  and  this  7^  per  cent.,  at  compound 
interest,  would  amount  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  in 
thirty  years.  If,  therefore,  a  charge  of  30  per  cent, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  would  meet  the  amount 
of  re-manufacture,  and  supply  the  waste,  the  two 
accounts  would  be  about  balanced.  In  this  case,  I 
must  consider  the  latter  as  preferable.  1st.  Because 
the  other  plan  would  increase  the  weight  of  the  bar, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  manufacture,  and  probably 
diminish  its  soundness.  2nd.  Because  thirty  years' 
eiperience  may  introduce  improvements,  of  which, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  advantage.  And,  lastly,  because  I  do  not 
(judging  from  the  opinions  of  different  practical 
men)  think  that  it  has  yet  been  clearly  determined 
what  part  of  the  waste  is  due  to  wear  on  the  upper 
face. 

To  retam  again  to  the  subject  of  the  best-formed 
section,  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  whatever  figure  the 
above,  or  other  considerations,  may  lead  practical 
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men  to  adopt  in  the  upper  or  lower  table  and  rib, 
it  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  calcu- 
lation to  consider  them  as  rectilinear,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  investigation,  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  results. 


168.  Let  A  BCD,  in  the  annexed  figure,  represent 
any  rectangular  rail  with  a  bot- 
tom table;  nn  its  neutral  axis; 
c  the  centre  of  compression,  en 
being  frds  of  Am.  Now,  the  ten- 
sion of  each  fibre  being  as  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis, 
and  that  of  the  lower  fibre  being 
given  equal  to  (,  the  tension  at 
any  variable  distance  x,  will  be 

^  (cT  being  taken  to  denote  the 
whole  depth  ns),  and  therefore 
the  sum  of  all  the  tensions 
will  be 


A 

^ 

1 

^ 

, 

•1 

" 

i/^ 


(1) 


which,  therefore,  become  known,  x  being  taken 
within  its  proper  limits,  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  section. 

But  as  the  effective  resistance  of  each  fibre  is  also 
as  its  depth  below  the  line  nn,  the  sum  of  all  the 
resistances  will  be 


/  ^-  'tr. 


(2) 
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a  being  taken  here  also  within  its  proper  limits. 
And  then  to  lindthe  centre  of  tension,  or  that  point 
into  whi(Ji,  if  all  the  tensions  were  collected,  the 
vhole  resistance  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual 
case,  this  would  be  given  by  the  formula 

/x.dx  ^  ' 

which  is  precisely  the  expression  for  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  a  disc  of  the  same  figure. 

We  have  hence  the  following  general  rule  for 
finding  the  resistance  or  the  weight  which  any  given 
bar  or  rail  will  support  at  its  middle  poiut,  within 
the  limits  of  its  elastic  power,  that  is. 

Calling  the  integral  of  formula  {1)=A 
Dilto  ditto  ditto       (3)=B  , 

Ditto  ditto  tlitto       (3)  =D 

And  the  distance  cn=C 

then,  referring  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  B  to 

the  centre  of  compression,  we  have 

which  is  the  whole  etFect. 

169.  For  those  who  understand  the  integral  cal- 
culus, this  solution  is  sufficient;  but  as  this  work 
will  probably  be  consulted  principally  by  practical 
men,  it  may  be  convenient  to  show  the  origin  of 
these  formulae,  particularly  the  third,  which  is  not 
investigated  in  the  preceding  pages,  except  that  it 
has  been  shown    generally,  that  if  d'  denote  the 
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depth  of  the  lower  fibre  below  nn,  and  its  tension 

be  made  =  (,  and  any  variable  distance  =  a:, 

Thsl  J.  fxdx^  ium  of  all  the  tensions  to  a  unit  of 

breadth : 

That  j-,ya;^rfx  =  sum  of  all  the  resistance  referred  to 

the  axis  n ;  and 


— -,  or  < 


7,^"'' 


fxdx  " 


:  S",  distance  of  centre  of  tension. 


From  which  it  follows,  that  -^  fx.dx^sum  of  all 
the  resistances  for  a  unit  of  breadth,  x  being  taken 
in  its  ultimate  state. 
Now,  in  the  rib,  when 

whence  the  above  becomes  ^d'^t ;  but  to  refer  this 
to  the  centre  of  compression  c,  we  have  (calling  the 
whole  depth  d) 

^d'-.y-.-.^d'^  t:\dd'l: 

and  introducing  the  breadth  pg,  it  becomes 

\ht  .ns .pq  .  (^reBistance  of  the  rib. 

In  the  same  way,  calling  the  tension  at  x^t',  and 

the  breadth  (nn—pq),  we  have  for  the  resistance  of 

the  head  ^hx.nx.  {nn — pq)  t' ;  but  the  tension  at 

x  =  — t;  therefore,  substituting  this  for  t\  we  have 

J^Ar.n*  .  {nn~pq)  __  /=reai8taiicc  of  the  head. 
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For  the  lower  flanch, 

ftdx 
Calling  nr  =  d",  and  x  any  variable  distance  bolow 
r,  it  becomes 

/id"+>)d:c    "■ 
wbich,  when  x=^rs,  gives 


vhence  the  resistance   referred  to   nn  is,  for  the 
breadth  (mm — pg) 

and  calling  S'+wc^S",  it  is,  when  referred  to  c, 
nvi.ri  (mwi—pg)  —  resistance  lower  flanch, 

which  is  the  forraiila  in  question. 

Let  now  ABCD,  in  the  annexed  figure,  represent 
a  section,  of  whicli  all  the  di- 
mensions are  given,  as  also  the 
position  of  nn  the  neutral  axis, 
the  point  c  which  is  the  centre 
of  compression,  en  being  frds  of 
nh,  and  the  point  m,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  rs.  The  breadths 
nn  and  mm  are  also  known. 
Then  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
section  referred  to  the  common 
centre  of  compression  c,  may  be 
(»)nsidered  to  be  made  up  of  the 
three  resistances. 


A| '■ 

a , 

cLj 

— z    o 
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Ist.  Of  the  middle  rib,  continued  through  the 
head  and  foot  tables,  vtzw. 

2nd.  Of  the  head  AEFB,  minus  the  breadth  of 
the  centre  rib. 

3rd.  Of  the  lower  web,  GCDH,  also  minus  the 
continuation  of  tlie  centre  rib. 

Now,  t  being  taken  to  represent  the  tension  of 
iron  per  square  inch,  just  within  its  limits  of  elasti- 
city, we  shall  have 

1.  Hesistancc  o(  vtzw  =^  hs  .ns  .pg  .  t. 

2.  Resistance  of  AEFB=^/(a;.njc.(nn—/)y)  —  t. 
Now,  let  ji)H+ Jl!ll  =5',  and  S'+cn=S",  then 

3.  Resistance  of  GCDH  =  n»i .  rs.  (mm—pg)  j,  t. 
These  three  resistances  being  computed,  let  their 

sum  be  called  s,  and  the  clear  bearing  / ;  then  -j-^w, 
the  load  the  bar  ought  to  sustain  at  its  middle 
point,  for  an  indefinite  time,  without  injury  to  its 
elasticity. 

Note. —  In  the  case  of  the  plain  T  rail,  the 
formula,  No.  3,  vanishes;    the  flanch  having  no 
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Trapezoidal  Mail. 

170.  Produce  the  sloping  sides  till  they  intt 
the  neutral  axis  in  p,  q.  Then 
the  rule  for  the  head  AEFB, 
and  middle  rib,  vtzw,  will  be 
the  Bame  as  given  above ;  and 
for  the  two  sides,  pCt,  qHz,  the 
formula  is 

i(}fl«+cn)X(CD-|)j)«j(r.» 
The  sum  of  this,  with  that  of 
the  head  and  middle  rib,  multi- 
plied by  4,  and  divided  by  /,  as 
before,  will  be  the  weight  re- 
quired. 

Mechanical  Solution. 

171.  Another  general  and  very  curious  mecha- 
nical method  of  finding  the  resistance  of  a  railway 
bar,  is  suggested  by  the  remark  in  p.  339,  viz.,  that 
the  centre  of  tension  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  a  disc  of  the  form  of  the  section,  cut 
off  at  its  neutral  axis,  which  in  words  may  be  given 
as  follows : 

*  Thia  includea  the  smaU  dotted  part  of  the  triangular  sides  in 
the  head  and  in  the  sides,  but  the  amount  is  so  very  incousiderahly 
in  error,  a>  to  be  nearly  or  wholly  insensible  in  the  result. 
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Find  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  area  below  the  axis,  by  the  usual 
mechanical  methods,  and  call  the  distance  of  the 
former  below  the  neutral  axis  o,  that  of  the  latter  g, 
the  area  a,  the  depth  d',  and  the  distance  cn:=c,  the 
tension  t,  and  bearing  I,  as  usual,  then  the  weight 
the  bar  will  support  will  be 

(o  +  c)agl 
id-       ' 

The  following  numerical  rules,  however,  will  be 
generally  more  convenient,  particularly  when  some 
of  the  dimensions  become  fixed,  as  necessarily  hap- 
pens in  such  cases  as  we  are  considering.  For 
instance,  whatever  figure  may  be  given  to  the  trans- 
verse section,  the  head  may  generally  be  supposed 
to  occupy  fths  of  it,  and  therefore,  in  the  larger 
rails,  to  have  about  two  inches  section,  and  to  be 
one  inch  deep ;  that  the  lower  web,  when  there  is 
one,  is  the  same  depth  as  the  head,  and  that  the 
neutral  line  bisect  the  head,  or  upper  table.'"  With 
these,  as  fixed  dimensions,  the  preceding  formulae. 
Art.  169,  are  reducible  to  words  at  length.  They 
apply,  however,  only  to  the  larger  rails ;  for  other 
cases,  it  will  be  best  to  have  recourse  to  the  general 
formulas. 


'*  TTie  correct  rule  is,  that  the  area  of  compre^aioD  into  the 
dutance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  neatral  axis,  is  to  the 
area  of  tendon  into  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gnivity  froni  tlie 
ume  line,  u  1'  :  4'.  or  ns  1  to  1 G. 
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172.  Resistance  of  the  Head  or  Upper  Table. 

1.  Subtract  the  thickness  of  the  middle  rib  from 
2  inches,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  10. 

2.  Subtract  ^  an  inch  from  the  whole  depth,  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  12. 

Then  the  former  product  divided  by  the  latter 
will  be  the  resistance  in  tons  due  to  tlie  head,  not 
including  the  continuation  of  the  middle  rib. 


Resistance  of  the  Centre  Rib. 

Multiply  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail  by  the 
whole  depth,  minus  ^  an  inch,  and  that  product  by 
10  times  the  thickness  of  the  rib  ;  and  the  last  pro- 
duct, divided  by  3,  will  be  the  resistance  in  tons  of 
the  middle  rib  continued  through  tlie  whole  depth, 
i.  e.  through  the  upper  and  lower  tables. 


Resistance  of  the  Lower  PFei." 

(1.)  Multiply  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail,  minus 
1  inch,  by  tiie  breadth  of  the  bottom  web,  minus  the 
thickness  of  the  rib,  and  that  product'by  10. 

"  This  rule  onl^  applies  when  the  depth  of  the  bead  and  lower 
web  are  each  1  inch.  In  other  cases,  recourse  must  be  bad  to 
the  general  forniulie. 
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2.  From  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail  subtract 
1  inch,  and  to  12  times  tlie  square  of  the  remainder 
add  6  times  the  remainder,  and  call  this  the  first 
number.  From  this  substract  twice  the  remainder, 
and  add  1,  and  call  this  the  second  number.  Then 
say,  as  the  first  number  is  to  the  second,  so  is  the 
product  obtained  in  the  former  part  of  the  rule  to 
the  resistance  of  the  lower  web,  not  including  the 
continuation  of  the  middle  rib. 

Lastly,  the  sum  of  these  three  resistances,  multi- 
plied by  4,  and  divided  by  the  clear  bearing  length, 
will  be  the  weight  the  rail  will  sustain  without  in- 
jury. A  few  examples  worked  at  length  are  given 
below,  to  illustrate  the  rules. 


173.  JUxamples. 

(1.)  Let  the  depth  of  the  rail  be  5  inches,  with  a 
plain  rib  whose  thickness  is  '9  of  an  inch.     Here 

„    .  „     ,  f  (a-9)>:10  =  lli  11         '^^ 

Resistance  of  head  |  (5  _  ij  ^  1 2  =54  }  54  =  '''^ 

nittnofrili        .     .     ^jxS  X    9  X  10  ~Ri-^n 


And  ..°'—L=  6-21  tons,  the  greatest  weight. 

■22 
Deflection  with  this  weight  tt^  =  '05  nearly. 

(2.)  Parallel  rail  of  the  same  depth,  the  thickness 
of  the  centre  rib  being  ='78.     Hence, 
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HeaJBtance  of  f  (2— -78)  x  10  =  1221  12-2        ^"" 
head    .     .  ^(S-i  )xl2=54     /    54  "    °'^^^ 

Dittorib     .     .      ^i>^^^yB^iO    .     .     ,=58-5 


5ti-725 
And  — ^^  7' 11  tons,  the  greatest  weight. 

Deflection  with  this  weiirht  -ZT  =  -049. 
^     4'5 

(3.)  Parallel  rail  with  bottom  web,  the  depth 
being  still  5  inches,  the  thickness  of  rib  -6  of  an 
inch,  thickness  or  breadth  of  section  of  lower  web 
1*32,  the  weight  being  SOfts. 

Re.i«tanceofhe.d/(2-«J^>0=»n'-l      =0^0 
l(5-i)xl2=54/54 

4i_x5_>c-6ja0    _     _     _     ^,,.(jo 


Ditto  of  rib 

•i 

{(5— l)x-72xlO=28-8 
12  (5-l)'4-24=216=UtNo.l 
216-7  =  209=2d  No.) 
As  216  :  209  :;  288  :  2794 


And  ■     '7*^  =  8}  tons,  the  greatest  weight. 

■22 
Deflection  with  this  weight  77?  =048. 

(4.)  As  another  example,  let  us  take  a  parallel 
rail  of  50  lbs.  per  yard,  depth  4^  inches,  thickness 
of  rib  i^otha  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  bottom  web 
1-30. 
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ReBistance  of  head 


iC^i-  f)xl2=48/48 
Dittoofrib     .     .     ^x^x-7xlO 

Do.  ofloweri  3|x(r39--7)XlO=-2415 
web    .     ./12{3|)«+21  =16) 


-6=162=2d  No.  J 
:  162  :  :  2415  :  23-28  =  2328 


=  8  tons  nearly,  the  greateat  weight. 

Deflections  with  this  weight  Ll  =  -055. 


Rail  of  Maximum  Strength. 

174.  The  preceding  rules  and  examples  will  en- 
able any  one  to  estimate  the  strength  of  any  pro- 
posed rail ;  but  the  question  of  the  strongest  raJI 
with  a  given  quantity  of  metal,  remains  still  to  be 
decided.  In  this,  of  course,  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  practical  forms;  but  even  under  this  limitation, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Thus, 
while  one  party  contend  that  the  strongest  form  is 
that  which  has  the  lowest  and  broadest  flanch,  others 
maintain,  that  if  the  flanch  was  wholly  removed, 
and  the  metal  placed  so  as  to  continue  the  centre 
rib  to  a  greater  depth,  a  considerable  additional 
strength  would  be  obtained.  The  ailment  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  latter  doctrine  is  this : — 
Suppose  abed  to  denote  a  rail  with  a  double  flanch, 
the  lower  one  being  marked  c  and  d,  it  is  main- 
tained, if  these  parts  were  removed,  and  placed  in 
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continuation  of  the  centre  rib,  as 
sbown  at  e,  that  these  fibres  being 
now  placed  further  from  the  neutral 
axis  than  in  their  former  position, 
they  would  become  more  effective. 
So  far  this  is  true,  but  then  the  part 
of  the  centre  rib  between    c   and  d 


-I 


ELJi 

._'..! 

would  become  less  effective ;  because,  in  the  first  form, 
this  part  is  amongst  the  lower  fibres,  which  are  all 
exerting  their  full  tension  of  10  tons,  while,  in  tlie 
second  form,  the  parts  between  c  and  d  are  no  longer 
found  amongst  the  lower  fibres,  and  it  is  the  lower 
ones  only  in  which  this  full  tension  can  be  exerted. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  question  which 
comes  immediately  under  the  class  of  maxima  et 
minima,  the  solution  of  which  is  as  follows;  viz. 

Given  the  area  of  section  of  a  railway  bar  below 
the  neutral  axis,  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  lower 
flanch,  so  that  the  strength  shall 
be  a  maximum ;  the  breadth  of 
the  middle  rib,  and  the  depth 
of  the  lower  flanch,  being  also 
given.  Referring  to  the  an- 
nexed figure ;  let  the  whole 
of    the     sectional     area    below 


=  b 
=  d' 


the  breadth  of  rib  pr/ 

the  depth  ns    .     . 

the  depth  of  lower  flanch  rs  =  e 

the  tension  of  the  lower  fibre  =  t 


B 
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1.  To  6nd  first  the  expression  for  the  strength  of 
the  middle  rib ;  take  any  variable  distance  x,  then 

(P  :  I  ::*;-»-  =  tension  of  fibre  at  x. 

Multiply  by  the  distance  x,  and  breadth  b,  and  we 
have  for  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances 

-'?*'    '''  =  37'  ■ 
this  when  x  =  df  becomes  ^  d'^  bt. 

2.  To  find  an  expression  for  the  strength  of  the 
lower  flanch :  Let  the  breadth  ^  6';  any  distance 
from  nn  =  z, 

then  if  :  I  ■  :  X  :  -^=  tenBitm  of  fibre  al  x. 

Multiply  by  the  distance  x,  and  breadth  b'. 
We  have  for  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances 

/?»■''■"• 

This  taken  between  the  values 

x  =  d',  and  x  =  <^  —  t 

gives :    Resistance, 

— 37 -*'  =  ('«-' 

Therefore,  the  resistance  of  the  rib  and  lower  flanch 


*■'"»'+(■'■'-' +^)*''- 


And  the  question  is,  to  determine  what  value  must 
be  given  to  (f,  that  this  expression  may  be  a  maxi- 
mum. 

To  effect  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  d  as 
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variable,  to  denote  it  by  x,  to  find  the  value  of  the 
dependent  quantity  U  in  terms  of  x,  to  substitute 
these  quantities  in  the  preceding  expression,  and  to 
make  its  differential  equal  to  zero. 

Now,  since  the  depth  of  the  middle  rib  is  x  aud 
breadth  b,  the  area  is  b  x,  and  consequently  the  area 
of  the  lower  flanch  ^=  a—  bx,  and  its  depth  being 
e,  its  breadth 


Substituting,  therefore,  -  —  x  for  b',  and  x  for  tf, 
in  the  preceding  expression,  it  becomes,  rejecting  t, 
which  is  comraou, 

iij2+  0'~^^'^Yi)  (t"!*)  =8  max.    Or, 

-(-34)  (t-!-)- 

Reducing  every  term  to  the  denominator  3  i",  and 
rpjccting  it,  this  becomes 
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2  4  j'+  3ox=  — 3 


a  +  be^x-3bi'  + 


—  4  6*»  +  (3ff  +  3e6)r'  —  e»«  =  0.     0 

,       3(a  +  f6)x'_-g'a 
'  4b  ~    46 

From  which  x  may  be  determined  for  any  given 
values  of  a,  b,  and  e. 

Afl  an  example,  take  a  rail  in  which  the  middle 
rib  is  "78  inch,  or  6=  "78,  as  given  in  Example  2, 
p.  346,  to  find  what  flanch  must  be  given,  and  the 
corresponding  depth  of  rail  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum strength. 

The  rail  being  4J  inches  below  the  neutral  axis, 
and  its  breadth  b  =  -78,  its  area  is  -78X4^  =  3*51 
=  a ;  and  it  is  required  to  distribute  this  area  so  as 
to  produce  a  rail  of  maximum  strength,  the  depth 
of  the  proposed  flanch  being  1  inch.    Substituting 

0  =  3-51.  ft  = -78,  e=l, 

the  foregoing  equation  becomes 

*'  —411*=  —  112. 
Wlience  x  =  4*04  the  depth  of  the  rail  required. 
Now,  4-04  X  -78  =  3-15  area  middle  rib, 
a  -bx=S51  -  315  = -36  =  6'. 
Or,  '36  the  area  of  the  lower  flanch,  which  is  also 
its  breadth,  its  depth  being  1. 

The  strongest  rail,  therefore,  of  this  weight,  whose 
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breadth  is  *78,  is  that  whose  depth  is  4*04  inches, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  lower  flanch,  including  the 
middle  rib,  is  -78  +  -36  =  M4  inch. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  solution,  for  the 
sake  of  simplification,  the  strength  or  resistance  of 
the  head,  which  is  very  little,  has  been  neglected. 
Nor  is  the  resistance  transferred  to  the  centre  of 
compression ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
strength  is  a  maximum  estimated  from  the  neutral 
axis,  it  must  be  so  also  when  referred  to  the  centre 
of  compression,  or  very  nearly  so. 


Strength  of  the  Rail  computed. 

The  whole  depth  4'54  =  A«,  ii«  =  4*04,  pq=^  '78. 

/  (2- -78)  X  10  =  12-2   \  ^      cf, 

«eaa     ^  (454- J)  x  12  =  4848  /       •     •     •  -     '^5 

i,M'AA\       u  4-54  X  4-04  X  -78  X  10  .^  ^^ 

Middle  no  -— .     .     .  =47*69 


Lower 
flanch 


(4-54  -  1)  X  -36  X_10_  =   12  7  1 

12(4-54-  1)^  +  4  X  3-54=171-6 

live  -  2  X  3-54  -f  1        =165-6 

171-6  :  165-6  :  12-7  : =12-25 


60-19 
4 

33)  240-76 


nearly     7*3  tons. 

2  a 
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If  we  take  the  area  the  same  3'51,  with  the  flanch 
1  inch  deep,  and  the  rib  "6  tliiclt,  the  general  equation 
becomes 

**-5137*^=  -  1-46. 
This  gives  x=  5  very  nearly. 

So  that  the  depth  assumed  in  Example  3,  p.  347,  is 
for  the  thickness  '6  of  an  inch  the  rail  of  maximum 
strength. 


On  the  Longitudinal  Figure  of  Rails. 

175.  To  produce  the  lightest  kind  of  rail,  having 
a  given  strength,  was  in  the  infancy  of  railway 
practice  considered  an  object  of  importance;  and 
as  the  strain  upon  a  rail  is  greater  in  the  middle 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  considered  that  it  would 
be  economical  to  have  the  rail  of  such  a  figure 
longitudinally,  that  the  depth  should  be  every 
where  proportional  to  the  strain ;  and  we  have 
seen  (Art.  21)  that  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  length  is 
divided  by  the  load,  and  the  resistance  is  as  the 
equare  of  the  depth.  What  is  required,  therefore, 
for  a  rail  to  be  of  equal  strength  throughout,  is  to 
have  one  in  which  the  depth  is  every  where  as  the 
square  root  of  the  rectangle  of  the  two  parts,  which 
is  the  property  of  an  ellipse.  The  bars,  therefore, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  ought  to  be 
elliptical,  the  length  forming  the  transverse  axis  and 
the  depth  the  semi-conjugate  axis.   In  cast  iron  such 
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a  form  is  commonly  given  in  buildings,  &c.,  with 
g^at  advantage,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  equally  advantageous  here  also.  Great  ingenuity 
was  accordingly  displayed  by  Mr.  Birkenshaw,  in 
contriving  a  pair  of  rollers  that  would  produce  this 
form,  if  not  exactly,  at  all  events  pretty  nearly ; 
and  before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  tliis  and  the  parallel  rail, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  be  informed 
of  the  means  by  which  this  figure  is  obtained  in 
rolled  iron. 

176.  This  is  done  by  a  pair  of  finishing  rollers, 
of  the  kind  shown  in  Plate  VI.,  fig.  3.  The  iron  is 
first  drawn  down  to  a  square  bar  of  a  proper  size; 
it  is  then  passed  successively  through  tlie  rollei'S,  as 
numbered  in  the  figure.  First  passing  through  the 
grooves  No.  1,  it  takes  the  fonii  shown  in  that 
figure,  its  sides  being  parallel;  then  the  form  No.  2, 
still  parallel;  it  then  passes  through  the  edging 
groove  No.  3,  in  which  it  will  be  observed,  the 
lower  cylinder  is  turned  eccentric  to  the  axis  of  the 
rollers,  so  that  as  the  iron  passes  on  it  is  rendered  of 
diiferent  depths,  as  shown  in  fig.  4  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  received  its  finished  form ;  this  is  obtained  by 
passing  it  successively  through  the  grooves  No.  4 
and  No,  5,  by  which  it  obtains  its  final  thickness 
and  shape,  fig.  4.  This  is  not,  however,  as  we  have 
aaid,  strictly  elliptical,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining 
vltat  takes  place  in  the  edging  rollers,  an  enlarged 
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section   of  which    is    represented    in    the    annexed 
diagram. 

EF  is  the  section 
of  the  upper  roller; 
GH  the  section  of 
the  other.  This  lat- 
ter being  hung  on 
a  false  centre  C,  is 
turned  down,  leav- 
ing a  groove  of  va- 
ry iugdepth  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure. 
The  cylinder  G  H 
being  now  again 
jjlaced  on  its  proper 
centre  B,  the  bars, 
as  have  been  stated,  are  introduced  between  the  two 
rolls  at  KL;  and  as  the  iron  passes  through,  it 
acquires  the  variable  depth  intended.  The  inner 
circle,  or  bottom  of  the  groove,  is  generally  I  foot 
in  diameter,  and  the  upper  3  feet  in  circumference; 
consequently,  the  figure  is  completed  in  a  length  of 
3  feet,  and  there  are  commonly  five  such  lengths  in 
a  bar. 


177.  The  computation  of  the  ordinates  to  the 
curve  thus  formed  is  by  no  means  difficult;  for, 
calling  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  C  D  =  r,  and  the 
distance  of  the  centres  B  C  =  J,  and  x  any  angle 
LCD,  we  find  the  ordinate, 

I  D  =  B 1  -  ^/  (r^  +  rf'i  -  2  r  rf  cos  r). 
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And  by  tbia  fonnula  the  ordinates  of  the  curves 
have  been  computed  for  two  different  fish-bellied 
rails;  the  extreme  depth  in  both  being  5  inches,  but 
the  lesser  depth  in  one  3  inches,  and  in  the  other 
3J  inches,  the  latter  being  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  for  the  London  and  Binningham  Rail- 
way. The  ordinates  are  taken  lor  each  10°,  or  for 
every  inch  of  the  half-length,  and  in  the  last  column 
are  given  the  ordinates  of  the  true  ellipse. 
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We  see  by  this  Table,  (althougli  it  is  impossible, 
with  any  proportions  or  degrees  of  eccentricity,  to 
work  out  a  true  elliptic  figure  by  this  method,)  that 
we  may  approximate  towards  it  sufficiently  near  for 
any  practical  purpose,  as  Mr,  Stephenson  iias  done; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  without  due  precaution, 
we  may  so  far  deviate  from  it  as  to  render  the  bar 
dangerously  weak  in  the  middle  of  its  half-length. 

As  far  as  relates  to  ultimate  strength,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Mr.  Stephenson's  rail  is  equal  to  that 
of  an  elliptic  rail,  and  consequently  to  that  of  a 
rectangular  rail  of  the  same  depth ;  but  there  is 
still  an  important  defect  in  all  elliptical  bars,  viz., 
that  although  this  form  gives  a  uniform  strength 
throughout,  it  is  by  no  means  so  stiff  as  a  rectan- 
gular bar  of  a  uniform  depth,  equal  to  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  curved  bar,  and  it  is  the  stiffness 
rather  than  the  strength  that  is  of  importance ;  for 
the  dimensions  of  the  rail  must  so  far  exceed  those 
which  are  barely  stTong  enough,  as  to  put  the  con- 
sideration of  ultimate  strength  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  object,  therefore,  with  a  given  quantity 
of  metal,  is  to  obtain  the  form  least  affected  by 
deflection ;  and  unfortunately  the  elliptical  bar,  al- 
though equally  as  strong  as  the  rectangular  bar  of 
the  same  depth,  as  far  as  regards  its  ultimate  re- 
sistance, is  much  less  stiff. 

178.  Tliis  will  appear  firera  the  following  inves- 
tigation : 
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deflections  which  beams  sustain  when  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  is  the 
same  as  the  ends  would  be  deflected,  if  the  beams 
were  sustained  in  the  middle,  and  equally  loaded  at 
the  ends,  each  with  half  the  weight;  and  the  law 
of  deflection  is  the  same  in  the  latter  case,  as  when 
the  beam  is  fixed  in  a  wall  and  loaded  at  its  end,  al- 
though the  amount  is  greater.  At  present,  however, 
our  inquiry  is  not  the  actual,  but  the  relative  de- 
flection in  two  beams,  one  elliptical,  and  the  other 
rectangular,  of  the  same  length,  and  of  the  same 
extreme  depth — the  breadth  and  load  being  also 
equal  in  each.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  corresponding  effects  on  two  half-beams, 
each  fixed  in  an  immoveable  mass,  as  represented  in 
the  preceding  figures. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  elementary  deflection 
at  C  is  the  same  in  botli  beams,  because  the  lengths 
and  loads  are  the  same,  and  the  depths  at  CA  equal; 
but  the  whole  deflection  at  any  other  point  P,  will 
be  directly  as  MB',  and  inversely  as  MP^.  If, 
therefore,  we  call  MB^a-,  and  M  P^y,  the  sum 
of  all  the  deflections  in  the  two  beams  will  be 
I  -^.  dx  A,  A  being  the  sine  of  deflection  at  C. 
But  in  fig.  1, 1/  is  constant  and  equal  to  d  (the  depth), 
while  ID  the  latter, 

I  being  the  semi-transverse  or  length,  and  x  any 
variable  distance. 

The  whole  deflections,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases 
arc,  fig.  I, 

Deflection  =/'^^ a  =  (when  r=l)i'la.: 
J      d*  d^ 

and  in  fig.  2, 

Dcflcetion=  /-;= i. 

This  is  best  integrated  in  parts ;  thus  in  the  ex- 
pression," 


A 


(2/x-x«)S' 


'^  In  my  fonner  Reports  I  had  found  the  integratioD  by  a 
I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  S.  H.  Chiistie,  Esq.,  for  the  above 
complete  integration  by  parts. 
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Let  »=/-y  /.«2=p_2  lyi-y^  and  2  Is-x^  =  P^y^ 

'  y  (2  /*-*2)J  -y  (i^-y^Jl-^-y    {i2-y2|     y  {/2-y-Ol 

//'rfy Ay  C-Jl— 

.     Pdy     _    Ady  Ay^  dy         B  dy 

And  P=A  (P-y2)+A  y^  +B  (P-y^) 

By2-(A+B-1)  .  /2=0 

.-.  B=0,  A=l. 

And .-.  r  ^'^y  =    y,  . 

/2lydy  21 

{P-y^i"(P-y'H 

ry'dy    _      y  r    dy 

-  ^  y        ff,'«-iy 

/>    ar'rfx  2/-y)       ^,.y      e 

2jr  .      ,/  — J 

+  ««•■* -7-   +C. 


(2  /*-*«)!  ^  / 

Which  taken  from  a?  =  0  to  a:  =  /,  will  be 


2-|=2-l-5707968=-4292037. 

That  is,  the  deflection  is  here 

•4292037  4  a. 

The  deflections,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases  are, 
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with  the  same  weights,  as  33  to  43,"  or  nearly 
as  3  to  4,  a  result  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  thia 
investigation  applies  only  to  the  deflection  when 
the  weight  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  greater  m  comparison  with  the 
parallel  rail  towards  the  middle  of  its  half-length. 

179.  This  want  of  stifTuess  is,  I  should  imagine, 
but  badly  compensated  by  the  trifling  saving  of 
metal  thus  effected  ;  for  I  find  that  an  addition  of 
little  more  than  four  pounds  per  yard,  would  con- 
vert this  rail  into  a  rectangular  one  of  the  same 
depth,  which  would  have  one-third  more  stiflness 
at  its  middle  point,  and  probably  one-half  more,  a 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  half-lengths.  1 
am  aware  objections  are  made  to  rectangular  bars 
having  so  much  depth  of  bearing  in  their  chairs, 
and  this  may  be  a  practical  defect ;  at  all  events, 
however,  it  is  well  to  estimate  properly  both  evils, 
and  then  to  choose  the  least. 

For  my  own  part  I  Iiave  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  stating,  after  having  well  considered  every  point 
that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  fish-bellied 
rail,  that  the  parallel  rail  is  the  best. 


"  Eiperimenta  have  been  made  from  which  it  has  appeered. 
that  the  fish-bellied  rail  was  atiffer  than  the  parallel  rail,  which 
ia  certainly  poBBible,  if  the  parallel  rail  be  of  inferior  metal  or 
of  iDJudiciouB  figure ;  but  it  ii  mechanically  iroposeible  if  the 
parallel  bar  be  made  of  the  figure  here  asauraed. 
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First.— Because,  although  it  is  not  stronger  in 
the  middle  point  than  the  former,  it  is  both  stronger 
and  stiffer  in  a  very  sensible  degree  in  every  other 
point. 

Secondly.  — The  deflection  of  a  parallel  rail, 
during  the  passage  of  a  load,  is  less  every  where 
than  in  the  middle,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
fish-bellied  rail.  The  fall  and  rise  of  a  carriage, 
therefore,  after  passing  over  a  support,  is  more  rapid 
in  one  case  than  In  the  other  ;  and  to  this  I  am 
induced  in  part  to  attribute  many  of  the  fractures 
which  have  occurred  in  these  curved  rails  witliin  a 
short  distance  of  their  point  of  support,  but,  per- 
haps, more  are  caused  hy  the  unequal  drawing  of 
the  iron  through  tiie  rolls,  as  well  as  by  some  of 
the  early  rails  of  this  kind  deviating  too  much  from 
the  real  elliptical  figure.  Mr.  Stephenson,  by  a 
judicious  and  scientific  distribution  of  the  metal, 
has  now  avoided  this  latter  evil,  and  no  doubt  such 
fractures  will  be  with  his  rail  less  common;  but  the 
objection  I  offer  above,  applies  not  merely  to  the 
fish-bellied  rail,  but  to  the  truly  elliptical  form 
itself,  if  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  it. 

Thirdly. — The  parallel  rail  is  the  best,  because  it 
enables  the  engineer  to  keep  the  blocks  and  chairs 
of  the  two  rails  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  shall  pass  over  both 
supports  at  the  same  time, — a  point,  I  believe,  not 
hitherto  much  attended  to,  but  which  is,  I  con- 
ceive, of  great  importance.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
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tlie  motion  of  a  locomotive  carriage  consistg  of  a 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents;  and  it  must  be 
evident  bow  much  easier  and  better  the  -motion 
would  be,  to  have  tlie  opposite  wheels  both  rising 
and  both  falling  together,  than  to  have  one  always 
rising  while  the  other  is  falling,  and  the  contrary. 
The  difference  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  keeping 
her  head  to  the  waves,  and  another  crossing  their 
direction  oblic|uely.  And  every  one  who  has  never 
been  further  than  Margate  must  have  experienced 
this  difference. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  waves  of  the  railway, 
or  the  deflections  of  the  rails,  are  very  small ;  but 
I  would  observe  also,  that  the  weights  and  velocities 
of  the  carriages  are  very  great,  and  that  it  is  very 
desirable  every  possible  cause  of  momentum  should 
be  removed,  particularly  when  it  is  as  easy  to  do 
it  as  not  to  do  it,  as  is  the  case  with  parallel  rails 
because  they  can  always  be  cut  to  determinate 
lengths,  which  is  not  so  easily  done  in  the  fish-bellied 
rail,  in  consequence  of  the  occasional  slipping  of  the 
bar  in  the  rolls,  as  already  mentioned.'*  At  all 
events,  their  length  cannot  be  varied  at  pleasure, 
which  the  former  will  admit  of,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary, in  going  round  sweeps,  to  preserve  the  blocks 


'*  I  ought  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Blackmore,  the  engineer  of 
the  Carhate  and  Newcastle  Railway,  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
long-  and  short  rails,  has  preserved  the  parallehsai  of  the  blocks ; 
and  it  is  the  onlj>  case  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  which  this  faM 
been  attended  to,  not  only  in  the  general  line,  but  in  tbe  cnrvei. 
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always  parallel.  For  example,  in  going  round  a 
sweep  of  800  feet,  to  keep  the  supports  parallel,  the 
rails  of  the  inner  course  require  to  be  ahout  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  outer  ones,  and  they  are  as  easily 
cut  into  lengths  of  14  feet  11  inches  as  of  15  feet, 
which  is  Dot  practicable  iu  the  other  form. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  I  delivered 
in  the  following  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Dirmingham  Railway. 


*'  Report  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  London 
and  Bimdngham  Railway  Company. 

180.  "  The  accompanying  paper  contains  the 
details  of  the  experiments  I  have  made,  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Proprietors  of  t)ie  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company,  held  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1835,  and  I  am  in  hopes  several 
important  data  and  rules  have  been  tlms  elicited. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  paper  referred  to;  but  it 
jnay  be  convenient  to  state  the  results  in  this  place, 
referring  to  the  proper  pages  for  the  experiments 
and  investigation  on  which  they  are  founded. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained,  page  315,  that  a  mal- 
leable iron  bar  of  any  length  is  extended  TUooot'i 
part  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  of  a  ton  per  inch 
on  its  sectional  area ;  and  that,  when  strained  with 
ten  tons  per  inch,  or  when  stretched  i-ooo^h  part  of 
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its  length,  its  elasticity  is  injured,  and  the  bar  will 
not  return  to  its  original  state. 

"Now,  as  the  contraction  of  iron,  between  sum- 
mer and  winter,  amouuts  to  smooth  part  of  its 
length,  it  follows,  that  the  bars  cannot  be  fixed 
permanently  to  the  chairs  and  blocks,  without  great 
danger  of  drawing  so  much  upon  their  strength,  as 
materially  to  impair  their  efficiency  for  bearing  s 
great  passing  load. 

"  It  follows  also  as  a  consequence,  that  if  the  rails 
and  chairs  must  not  be  permanently  fixed  to  each 
other  by  direct  means,  it  ought  not  to  he  attempted 
by  indirect  means,  viz.,  by  cotters,  keys,  or  wedges; 
for,  either  these  will  hold  the  rail  to  the  chair,  or 
they  will  not.  If  they  do  hold  fast,  they  produce 
all  the  mischief  which  permanent  fixing  would  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  they  draw,  then  they  do  no  good,  al- 
though they  may  still  do  mischief.  Whence  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  the  rails  should  have  no  greater 
attachment  to  the  chairs  than  is  sufficient  for  pre- 
serving them  steady  while  the  load  is  passing. 

"My  next  experiments  were  directed  to  finding 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  malleable  iron, 
for  without  this  datum,  the  strength  of  rails,  of 
diffi>rently  formed  transverse  sections,  cannot  be 
computed  and  compared  with  each  other,  at  least 
without  the  expensive  mode  of  having  them  first 
made,  and  tlien  their  strengths  found  by  experi- 
ment. In  this  inquiry,  as  in  the  preceding,  I  have 
succeeded  to  my  entire  satisfaction ;   and,  by  the 
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results  obtained,  have  formed  rules  of  very  simple 
character,  which  will  enable  any  person  to  compute 
with  great  precision  the  bearing  strength  of  a  bar 
of  any  proposed  section  within  the  limits  of  its 
elastic  or  restoring  power,  and  also  the  amount  of 
the  deflection  it  will  sustain  under  this  or  any  lesser 
load.  I  have  demonstrated  by  these  means,  that 
we  may  6nd  certain  practicable  forms  of  parallel 
raib,  which  shall  be,  weight  for  weight,  equally  as 
strong  as  the  fish-bellied  rail,  when  loaded  at  their 
middle  point,  and  of  course  stronger  in  every  other 
part.  For  which  reasons,  and  for  others  I  have 
explained  in  page  362,  I  feel  fully  convinced  that 
the  parallel  rail,  formed  according  to  the  requisite 
proportions,  is  decidedly  the  best. 

"  Such  are  the  results  of  my  experimental  re- 
searches on  this  subject ;  and  Iiere,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  close  my  Report,  leaving  it  to  practical  men  to 
work  out  the  conditions  I  have  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  some 
su^estions  on  a  few  practical  points, —  a  task  for 
which  I  feel  myself  the  better  qualified,  by  being  a 
week  associated  with  Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Wood, 
in  examining  the  models  sent  in  for  the  prize,  and 
thus  benefiting  by  their  practical  skill  and  remarks. 
To  which  I  may  also  add,  the  advantage  I  derived 
from  examining  so  many  models,  several  of  them 
exceedingly  ingenious,  and  accompanied  with  de- 

>  scriptions,  containing  very  sensible  remarks  on  dif- 

I  ferent  modes  of  practice. 
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"  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated.  I  am 
decidedly  convinced  that  the  mil  should  be  parallel ; 
that  its  whole  depth  should  not  be  less  than  4^  or 
4:^  inches;  that  the  thickness  of  the  middle  rib 
should  not  exceed  that  —  which  is  essential  to  the 
perfect  manufacture  of  the  bar;  and  that  tlie  lower 
web  {without  any  reference  to  the  distant  contin- 
gencv  and  dangerous  proposition  of  turning  the 
rail)  should  be  made  of  the  best  form  for  present 
purposes,  viz.,  for  giving  to  it  a  steady  bearing  in 
its  seat. 

"  With  respect  to  the  joint  chair,  I  do  not  think 
any  better  form  can  l>e  devised,  than  the  whole  chair 
proposed  by  Mr.  Daglish,  viz.,  in  which  he  uses  no 
filling-up  piece,  but  with  a  different  wedge.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  by  well  gauging  both  the  ends  of 
the  rails  and  chairs,  and  then  leaving  the  former 
free,  we  should  beat  comply  with  the  conditions  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary." 

*'  For  the  intermediate  chairs,  1  think  a  slight 
modification  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  would  best  answer 
the  purpose  ;  that  is,  I  would  support  the  rail  in 
the  chair  simply  by  the  ends  of  two  plain-ended 
pins,  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite  steadiness  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible.  Of  course,  I  would  have 
these  pins  pointing  horizontally,  or  upwards,  instead 

"  I  have  omitted  here  s  paragraph  on  the  fixing  of  the  blocks 
and  chure,  which  is  only  apphcable  to  a  particular  model,  and 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
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of  downwards,  as  they  do  in  the  chair  in  question." 
I  do  not  conceive  such  pins  would  be  necessary  in 
the  joint  chair,  but  provision  might  be  made  for 
them,  and  they  could  be  applied,  if  necessaiy, 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  practical  men,  who  have  taken 
a  different  view  of  this  subject,  and  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  6x  every  thing  as  fast  as  possible,  will 
see  objections  to  the  light  fixing  I  have  proposed,  but 
without  attempting  to  anticipate  and  answer  those 
objections,  I  can  only  say,  after  having,  I  believe, 
heard  every  thing  that  can  be  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  my  opinion  is  such  as  I  have  stated, 

"I  have,  above,  alluded  to  the  gauging  the  ends 
of  the  rails  and  the  openings  in  tlie  joint  chair,  and  I 
have  also  spoken  in  the  description  of  my  experi- 
ments, of  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  blocks  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  parallel.  On  all  these  points  it  is 
probable  I  shall  be  considered  by  many  as  entering 
into  refinements  neither  called  fur  nor  practicable,  in 
the  case  of  railways ;  but  I  would  ask,  why  is  it 
found  that  so  mucli  breakage  takes  place,  and  that 
so  many  repairs  are  rendered  necessary  ?  There  is 
no  theoretical  reason  why  a  heavy  load,  passing  with 
great  velocity,  should  cause  more  damage  than  the 
same  load  passing  slowly,  if  the  road  were  perfect ; 

"  It  may  be  worth  consideration,  whether,  if  this  mode  of 
fixing  were  adopted,  it  would  uot  be  practicahle  and  advan- 
tBgeouB  to  introduce  pieces  of  fch,  or  other  Bubstance,  within 
tbe  Beat  of  the  chair,  which  would  greatly  Bubdue  the  jam  that 
take  place  between  metal  and  melal. 
2  B 
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the  mischief,  therefore,  is  in  the  imperfect  practical 
execution,  and  the  disregarding  small  inequalities, 
as  we  would  disregard  them  in  common  cases.  It 
has  perhaps  never  occurred  to  such  persons,  that  a- 
difference  of  level  at  a  joint  chair  between  the  two 
abutting  rails  of  only  j^gth  of  an  inch  will,  when  the 
carriage  is  moving  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
level  at  its  greatest  speed,  cause  the  wlieel  to  pass- 
the  distance  of  a  foot  without  pressing  on  the  rail, 
and  consequently  throwing  the  whole  weight,  which 
ought  to  he  borne  equally  by  the  two  rails,  wholly 
upon  one;  yet  this  is  a  fact  resting  on  a  natural  law, 
and  cannot  he  otherwise.  To  fall  ^th  of  an  inch 
by  the  action  of  gravity  requires  4^4th  part  of  a 
second,  and  in  that  time  the  carriage  will  have  ad- 
vanced a  foot ;  consequently,  for  that  space  tlie 
whole  weight  has  been  borne  by  one  rail  only.  It 
may  be  said  there  are  springs  provided,  which  assist 
gravity  to  bring  down  the  wheel.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  after  allowing  for  their  inertia,  that  such 
aids  are  very  inefficient ;  at  all  events,  they  fumifth 
no  arguments  against  having  every  thing  as  ac- 
curate as  possible.  Again,  with  reference  to  the 
abutting  rails,  I  was  certainly  surprised  when  s 
gentleman  officially  attached  to  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  informed  me,  that  in  some  parts 
of  their  line  the  rails  were  half  an  inch  apart,  and 
that  it  was  not  thought  injurious.  But  why,  I 
would  ask,  whether  injurious  or  not,  have  them 
half  an  inch  apart,  when  they  never  need  be  open 
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above  j^^th  of  an  inch  ;  and  for  more  tlian  half  the 
year  not  above  a-oth  of  an  inch,  if  proper  care  be 
taken  in  laying  them  down  ?  Hitherto  an  idea  has 
prevailed,  that  in  laying  down  the  rail,  ^th  or  f\,th 
of  an  inch  must  be  left  for  expansion,  and  whether 
hot  weather  or  cold,  the  same  allowance  is  made ; 
consequently,  if  the  rail  is  laid  in  the  summer,  the 
Jth  of  an  inch  becomes  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  winter,  provided  the  contraction  takes 
place  in  the  same  direction  in  two  adjacent  rails ; 
but  if  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  becomes  half  an 
inch,  or  nearly  so,  as  my  informant  states  the  fact 
occasionally  to  be.  To  prevent  tliis,  I  would,  as 
stated,  have  each  rail  Bxed  to  one  chair,  and  to  one 
chair  only ;  and  I  would  have  three  steel  plates, 
the  thicknesses  of  the  proper  spaces,  to  be  left  be- 
tween the  rails,  according  to  the  temperature — one 
between  15°  and  35",  another  between  35°  and  65°, 
and  another  for  all  temperatures  above  65°,  whereby 
to  regulate  the  distances  of  the  rails.  This  again 
will,  I  have  little  doubt,  be  considered  an  unneces- 
sarj-  refinement;  but  to  such  objections  I  reply, 
that  this  accuracy  costs  nothing  additional  in  the 
execution,  and  may  therefore,  at  all  events,  be  as 
well  attended  to  as  not. 

"  It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  absolute  requisite  strength  of 
the  bars,  and  the  tests  of  strength  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  submitted,  before  they  are  reported, 
and  received  as  efficient. 
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"  First. — With  respect  to  their  absolute  strength, 
the  amouDt  of  this  will  depend  upon  the  weight  of 
the  locomotive  intended  to  be  employed,  which  I 
shall  here  assume  at  12  tons  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
six  wheels  may  be  used,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
being  on  the  safe  side,  consider  only  four,  or  that 
each  wheel  bears  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight, 
or  three  tons.  I  will  also  suppose  that,  whether 
my  suggestions  are  acted  on  or  not,  cases  may  oc- 
casionally occur,  when  the  weight,  which  ought  to 
be  borne  equably  on  two  rails,  is,  from  irregularities 
in  the  road,  thrown  all  on  one.  This  gives  the 
greatest  bearing  load  6  tons,  and  I  would  then 
have  a  surplus  strength  of  50  per  cent.,  making 
9  tons ;  that  is,  I  would  have  rails  whose  absolute 
elastic  or  restoring  power  should  be  9  tons,  and  I 
would  test  every  sample  of  rails  to  7^  or  8  tons. 
Such  a  test  would  be  perfectly  harmless  on  bars 
of  good  iron ;  and,  unless  it  is  carried  thus  high, 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  bars  made  of  an  inferior 
quality,  which  show  more  stiffness  in  the  com- 
mencement than  the  best  iron :  but  their  elastic 
power  at  length  yields  suddenly,  and  the  bar  be- 
comes useless.  Such  iron  should,  of  course,  be  ex- 
cluded, unless  indeed  it  be  contracted  for,  and  the 
rails  proportioned  accordingly.  This  testing  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  line  of  works  by  a  proper  per- 
son, and  the  manufacturer  left  free  to  use  his  own 
plans  without  superintendence  ;  as  practised  by  the 
Admiralty  in  tlie  receipt  of  their  iron  cables.    There 
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can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  cables  were  sent  to  sea 
without  proof,  and  every  failure  of  a  link  attributed 
to  a  want  of  sufficient  dimensions,  before  this  time 
we  should  have  had  cables  for  the  several  rates  of 
vessels  of  much  larger  bolts  than  at  present,  thereby 
adding,  at  a  great  expense,  much  unnecessary  and 
even  injurious  weight,  as  appears  to  be  the  tendency 
of  the  present  practice  in  railway  bars. 

"The  proof  I  would  recommend  is  as  follows: — 
On  the  line,  near  the  place  where  the  work  is 
going  on,  all  the  intermediate  chairs  in  one  lengtli 
of  rail  should  be  removed,  and  over  this  space  tlie 
bar  for  trial  should  be  placwl.  A  carriage,  then, 
rightly  adjusted  for  weight,  and  with  wheels  at  a 
proper  distance  to  bring  the  requisite  strain  on  the 
metal,  should  be  passed  over  twice;  when,  if  no 
permanent  deflection  be  observed,  the  bar  is  to  be 
considered  sound,  and  removed,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  another,  to  undergo  the  same  test.'^ 

"  For  the  gauging,  I  would  recommend  an  over 
and  under  gauge,  according  to  the  plan  followed  by 
the  Ordnance  Board,  in  the  receipt  of  shot  and 
sbeU. 

"  I  think  it  is  possible,  by  a  slight  modification 
of  the  form  of  rail  I  have  comprised  in  my  fourth 
example,  p.  347,  to  give  to  it  a  strength  of  9  tons, 
witliout  any  increase  of  weight.     I    have  allowed 

'^  A  pftragraph  ia  here  omitted  which  had  referenpe  to  the 
teating  every  iodiviilual  bar ;  one  or  two,  however,  of  each  5ainj>!e 
ilelivered  might  be  sufficieDt. 
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rather  more  metal  for  the  head,  I  believe,  than  is 
generally  employed,  which,  if  transferred  to  the 
lower  web,  would  give  all  the  additional  strength 
required  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  centre  rib  might  bear  a 
slight  reduction.  At  all  events,  leaving  every  thing 
as  it  is,  except  adding  2  lbs,  per  yard  to  the  bottom 
web,  the  rail  would  come  up  to  the  whole  strength 
of  9  tons,  as  required.  And  here,  I  would  observe, 
is  the  great  advantage  of  working  by  rule  rather 
than  by  opinion,  for  if  we  had  only  tlie  latter  to 
guide  us,  wc  should  be  hard  to  believe  that  an  in- 
crease of  a^th  in  the  weight  could  be  made  to  add 
about  ^th  to  the  strength  and  stitfness  of  the  bar; 
yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  case. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that 
through  the  libci-al  permission  of  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  I  have  had  every  con- 
venience I  could  desire  for  conducting  the  experi- 
ments; that  the  London  Committee  have  caused  to 
be  supplied  every  instrument  and  material  I  had 
occasion  for;  and  that  I  have  been  much  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Kingston  for  their  cheerful 
assistance,  and  ingenious  suggestions  on  various 
occasions.  On  my  own  part,  I  will  only  say,  that 
I  entered  upon  the  inquiry  without  prejudice ;  that 
I  have  made  the  best  use  in  my  power  of  the  means 
placed  at  my  disposal ;  have  faithfully  recorded 
every  result  as  it  was  noted  down  at  the  moment  of 
observation ;  and  that  I  am  in  hopes  the  laws  and 
rules  I  have  deduced  are  legitimate,  and  may  be 
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found  usefiil,  by  enabling  practical  men  to  compute 

• 

results  which  they  have  hitherto  been  only  able  to 
conjecture." 

Experiments  en   ike  actual  Strength  of  Railway 
Bars  of  various  form  and  dimensions. 

181.  Having  in  the  preceding  pages  investigated 
every  circumstance  which  has  a  theoretical  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  strength  of  malleable  iron 
generally,  and  as  applied  to  railway  bars  in  particu- 
lar, the  following  trials  on  the  bars  themselves  will 
be  useful  as  offering  the  best  means  of  comparing 
the  rules  with  actual  experimental  results. 
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Experimeni$  on  the  Resistance  and  Deflection  of  Bmiwaiif 

Bars,  without  a  Lower  Web. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  Rsh-bellied  Bail,  50  lbs.  per  janL 
GrettesC  depth  5  inches,  kss  depth  3f  inches,  thidmess  of  centre  rib  -fg  indL 
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bj  index. 


for  each  too. 


Baa  No.  4. 
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No.  4.     . 

.     ^0090 
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TABLE  —  (continued)  . 


Bar  No.  5,  Fith-hflltfsd. 
Great  depth,  5  inches. 
Leas    ditto,  3). 
Thickness  of  rib,  -^ 
Head  estimated,  2  %  1. 
Weight,  50  fiks. 

Bar  No.  6,  Fish-bellied. 
Great  depth,  3^  inches. 
Less    ditto,  2i. 
Thickness  of  rib,  -^ 
Head  estimated,  2  by  ). 

Bar  No.  7,  Flsh-belUed. 
Great  depth,  3  inches. 
Less    ditto,  2. 
Thickness  of  rib,  -fif. 
Head  estimated,  2  by  |. 

Wdght  I>efl(!rtioD 
intoos.  ,bjiiidex. 

Deflection 

for 
endkton. 

Weigkt 
in  tons. 

Deflection 
bj  index. 

Deflection 
for  each 
half  ton. 

Weight   Deflection 
in  tons,  j  bj  index. 

Deflection 
for  each 
half  ton. 

1 

•030 

0^5 

•120 

0-5 

•033 

• 

2 

•260 

10 

•140 

•020 

10 

•060 

•027 

3 

•270 

•010 

15 

•170 

•030 

1-5 

re-a4}usted 
•062 

4 

•290 

•020 

20 

•180 

•010 

20 

•090 

•028 

5 

•300 

•010 

2-5 

•200 

•020 

2-5 

•120 

•030 

6 

•320 

•020 

30 

•230 

•030 

30 

•155     v»    035 

7 

•335 

•015 

3-5 

•280 

•050 

3-5 

•240 

8 

•410 

•060 

4^0 

•420 

•140 

40 

Mean  defleetioa  I 
per  ton  to  7  r     "O** 

1 
Metn  deflection  1        .  _  . 
per  4  ton  to  3   '     '022 
tone                  J 

1 
Mean  deflection  1 
per  4  ton  to  a   '     *030 
tons                 '' 

Do.,  with  7i  tons  107 

Do.,  with  3  tons  ^066 

Do.,  with  2  tons  -060 

Comparison  of  the  above  Results  vnth  the  FonnulcB^^^ 

p.  342. — viz. 

Rib     .     .     .     .     \h8  ,  ns  .  pq  .  t 

Head .     .     .     .     \hx  .iTx?  ^J^rzAlt 

ns 


Bars  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

w-^o  f  A*  =  5,  «*  =  4-5,  pq  =  -9.  /  =  10 

were   .  .  .    -j^^^..  j    ,,^_   -5,  nn  -  pq  =  11 

Hence    .  .       J  x  5  x  45  x  9  =  675 

^^  The  same  formulae  of  conrae  apply  to  the  fish-bellied  as  to 
the  parallel  rail,  but  for  the  deflection  we  must  multiply  the 
reault  by  f.     See  p.  362. 
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^       n 

67-7  X  4 


32 


=  8^tOII8 


1^  X  -  X  -066  deflection. 
4-5      3 


Ba&  No.  6. 


ttcrc  ....  |^^_    •75,«*  =  -375,««-/>g  =  l- 
Hence  ...     i  X  325  x  288  X  7  =  2184 

13 


i  X    -75  X  •375*  X  ^ 


88 


=       -15 


21-99  =  # 

48 

33  =  21toiui 

-22        4 
gTgg  X  3  =  '092  deflection. 

Bar  No.  7. 


r  A,  =  3,  lit  =  2-75, />y  =  -6, 1  =  10 
nere  .  .  .  .  ^^j,_  .^  ,,j,«.     25,nu  - pq  =  1'4 

Hence  ...      i  x  3  x  275  X  6  =  16*50 

14 

i  X  -5  X    ^S*  X  gy^  =  05 


16-55  =  * 

4« 

«g  =  206  tons 

X  1=   106  deflection. 


2-75       3 


The  following  experiments  have  been  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  publication  of  my  Report  to  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Directors. 
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■llSiaAV 

-""'■"""-"2  =  2 

■umqjTOJOj 
.uoipaflaa 

iiliiiiiiilli 

-l»pm  .tq 

mmmm  ji 

■IMSPM, 

— '—    H 
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Computed   Strength   and  Deflection   by   the  rule^ 
p.  345.     See  also  Example^  p.  348. 

H»a....{(J,='i«)J12zl|} =<.» 

Middle  rib       i  x  4  X  4^  X    65  X  10 =  3900 

rZ\  X  (2-25  -  -65)  X  10  =    561 

Lower  web     ^  12  x  3p2  +  21 =  168  > 

1 168 -6 =  162  J 

168  :  162  :  :  5-6  :  54 =  5400 

93-33 

4  x  93*33 

— gnj '^  1 H  ^^^^»  computed  weight  or  strength ; 

•22 

-J-  =  '055  computed  deflection. 


Section  of  Equivalent  Straight-lined  Rail. 


Weight  60  lbs.  per  yard. 


nn 

=r 

2-25 

II  — 

P9 

= 

1-6 

ns 

= 

4 

nx 

r= 

•5 

hx 

r= 

1 

hs 

=r 

4-5 

(Sec 

fig.  i 

A.rt. 

168.) 

EXI'EUIMENTS   ON    llAILWAY    BARl 


183.  Report  of  Experimente  madewith  the  Proving  Engine 
in  the  Royal  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  to  ascertain  the 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Three  Specimens  of  Railway 
Bars  designed  for  the  Southampton  Railway. 


Fig.  of  Section  as  in  fullowing  p 


Present, — Col.  Hbndbrbon.  Acting  Director  :    Mb.  Gil 
Engineer;  and  Wm.  Rmbd,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


The  experiments  were  made  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  is  described  iu  my  Report  addressed  to  the 
Directors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  except  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  lower  flanch,  the  frame  I  had  hitherto 
used  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  Southampton 
rail.  Anotiier  frame  was  therefore  made  by  Messrs. 
Gordon  and  Company  for  the  purpose ;  like  tlie 
other  frame,  except  in  the  above  particular,  and  that 
the  opening  of  the  frame  to  form  the  points  of  bear- 
ing, was  by  mistake  made  34  inches  instead  of  33 
inches.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  there- 
fore reduced  the  observed  strength  to  33  inches' 
bearing;  and  also,  as  the  engineer  proposes,  to  have 
the  chairs  5  inches  long,  giving  only  a  bearing  of  31 
inches  clear.  I  have  also  reduced  the  strength  to 
this  bearing.  The  deflection  requires  no  correction, 
being  measured  by  the  same  instrument;  and  the 
observed  deflections  are  tliusc  which  take  place  be- 
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tween  the  feet  of  the  instrument,  independently  of 
the  points  of  bearing.  The  foUowing  are  the  detail 
of  the  experiments. 


Depth  of  rail,  3^  inches. 
Thickness,  centre  rib,  '8  inch. 
Breadth,  lower  flanch,  3^  inches. 
Depth  of  ditto,  "6  inch. 
Weight,  57  fts.  per  yard. 


Bar  No.  1. 

Bar  No. 

2. 

Bar  No. 

3. 

Index 
readings. 

DefleetioD 
per  ton. 

Index 
readings. 

«V-^ Jj 

Strmin. 

readinga. 

per  ton. 

Strain. 

Strain. 

i^eoeciMn 
per  ton. 

tons. 

terns. 

tons. 

2 

•076 

2 

•043 

2 

•030 

3 

•087 

•Oil 

3 

•052 

•009 

3 

•040 

•010 

4 

•097 

-010 

4 

•066 

•014 

4 

•052 

•012 

5 

•110 

•013 

5 

•077 

•Oil 

5 

•065 

•013 

6 

•122 

•012 

6 

•094 

•017 

6 

•076 

•Oil 

7 

•137 

•015 

7 

•109 

•015 

7 

•093 

•017 

8 

1 

Quite  destroyed. 

8 

•137 

•026 

8 
9 

•016 
•167 

•023 
•051 
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The  above  bars  were  in  7J  feet  lengths,  and  the 
experiments  were  all  made  on  their  middle  point. 
In  the  following,  the  experiment  was  first  made  on 
the  middle  of  the  length,  and  then  on  the  middle  of 
one  half-length. 


Middle,  Bar  No.  4, 

H»lf.!cngth.  B«r  No.  i. 

1      lnd« 

jHilon. 

atnin. 

DfflWioa  1 

8 

■011 
•053 
•063 
•07! 
■077 
■0B3 
■108 

■012 
■010 
■008 

■006 
■006 
-OIB 

bmi. 

8 
9 

•OH 
■024 
•030 
■041 
■054 
■070 
■094 
■166 

010 

006 

on 

013 
016 
024 
076 

From  the  above  results,  it  appears,  that  the  mean 
strength  of  the  bars  cannot  be  stated  at  more  than 
7  tons,  four  out  of  the  five  bars  showing  indications 
of  weakness  with  that  weight.  But  this  is  with 
34  inches'  bearing. 

Tom. 

/  This  reduced  to  33  inches,  ^ivea 7^ 

I  and  reduced  to  31  inchea  7| 

{Mean  deflection,  estimated  per  ton -Oil 
Deflection  with  3  tons -033 
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Computed   Strength. 

Here  the  equivalent  right-lined  section  may  be 
taken  as  follows : 

ni7i=2-7    nini=3-5    rs=G 


Hence  by  the  rule,  p.  342. 


ResUtance  of  rih  \hs  .  xa  . 

Head  i  A*  .  ^»  . 


ZP^t 


S-^i 


<.(Mm-/.9)^r=43'7 


Whence  ^r — ^8^  tons,  the  computed  strength 
for  34  inches.  Whereas  the  experiment  shows  a 
strength  of  only  7  tons. 

I  had  no  hesitation  on  this  ground  of  reporting 
the  iron  bad ;  and  tliat  I  was  justified  iu  so  doing, 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiments,  which  were 
other  specimens  from  a  different  maker.  Bars  1  and 
2,  of  good  medium  quality  ;  and  bar  No.  3,  a  higher 
priced  iron  of  superior  quality.  The  character  of 
the  section  the  same,  but  tlie  centre  rib  h  inch  more 
between  the  flanches. 


I. 
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lS-1.  Report  of  Experiments  made  with  the  Proving 
Machine  in  His  Majesty  s  Dockyard,  Woolwich, 
on  Three  Bars  of  Iron  sent  as  Specimens  for  the 
Railway  Bars  of  the  London  and  Southampton 
Railway.     Dec.  2G,  1835. 

THead  2;J  inch  by  I  inch  deep. 

_     .     ,     .         ...  Whole  depth  4  inches. 

Equivalent  recttliDear      J  '^ 

,.         .  ,  ,  .       \  Thickness,  middle  rib  J  inch. 

dimensioDB  of  the  section.  | 

I  ^"'^^"^  "*"  1  Breadth  3j  inches. 
Mean  weight  per  ycird  GOibs. 

The  experiments  were  performed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  my  former  Report,  in 
the  presence  of  Col.  Henderson,  R.E.,  P.  Giles,  Esq., 
Engineer,  and  W.  Reed,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

The  bearing  distance  in  the  frame  made  for  the 
London  and  Southampton  Railway  experimcnta 
being  34  inches,  and  the  frame  on  which  my  other 
experiments  were  made  being  only  33  inches,  I  have 
determined  the  strength  for  33  inches  by  computa- 
tion, that  these  strengths  may  be  more  readily  com- 
pared with  the  bars,  of  which  the  experimental  re- 
sults are  given  in  my  printed  Reports.  I  have  also 
found  the  strength  at  31  inches,  the  bearing  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Giles.  Tlie  deflections  require  no 
correction. 
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PoMdon  of  b«r  direct. 
Pirit  thai. 

Strtln  Icfl  on  2  houn ;  eiperi- 
ment  repeated  in  the  ume  pUce. 

1.  ™.      todi^. 

vim  emcll  tos. 

i^. 

f^Uft. 

Ddtertioiu 

3 
10 

■030 
■0325 
-034 
■037 
■043 
■0475 
■067 
■06S 
■0765 

■0025 
-0016 
■003 
■006 
■0045 
■0095 
■009 
■0115 

10 

■037 
■042 
■045 
•0515 
■056 
■063 
•070 
-075 
■083 
■092 
'132 

•005 
■003 
■0065 
-0045 
■007 
■007 
■005 
■008 
■009 
■040 

It  appears,  fi-om  these  experiments,  that  although 
the  bar  shows  great  stiShess  with  the  first  strains, 
it  yields  considerably  to  the  last  strains,  and  that  it 
had  taken  a  permanent  set  with  10  tons. 

The  tnean  deflection  per  ton  of  this  bar.  taken  between 

5  and  10  tons.  Ut  experiment -0079 

Ditto  ditto     2nd  e:iperiment '0063 


Mean  strength  10    torn  at  34  inches. 

lOi  tons  at  S3  inchei. 
II    tons  at  31  inches. 

To  try  the  effect  of  the  lower  web,  the  bar  was 
reversed  in  position,  and  another  part  submitted  to 
the  strain. 
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POSITION   RBVIRSBD. 

Deflections 

Strain  in  tons. 

Indes  readinga. 

with  each  ton. 

2 

•012 

3 

•016 

•004 

4 

•024 

•008 

5 

•027 

•003 

6 

•031 

•004 

7 

•036 

•005 

8 

•041 

•005 

9 

•051 

•010 

10 

•067 

•016 

11 

•082 

•015 

12 

•125 

•043 

Mean  between  5  tnd  10  tons 

.    .   •oos 

EXPERIMENTS   ON   BAR   No.  2. 


DIRSCT    AND    RBVBR8BD. 


Weight  of  9  feet     ....     181  lbs. 


FOSITION   DIBEOT. 

POSITION  mnvBrnsKD. 

Strain  in 

Index 

Deflections 

Strain  in 

Index 

ton*. 

leftdinga. 

with  each  ton. 

tons. 

readings. 

with  eaeh  ton. 

2 

•035 

2 

•041 

3 

•040 

•005      ' 

3 

•047 

•006 

4 

•045 

•005 

4 

•052 

•005 

5 

•049 

•004 

5 

•061 

•009 

6 

•055 

•006 

6 

•0655 

•0045 

7 

•062 

•007 

7 

•072 

•0065 

8 

•072 

•010 

8 

•077 

•005 

9 

•0795 

•0075 

9 

•0825 

•0035 

10 

•086 

•0065 

10 

•0905 

•008 

11 

•0905 

•0045 

11 

•099 

•0085 

12 

•105 

•0145 

12 

•113 

•014 

13 

•127 

•022 

13 

Mesii  between  5  tnd  10  tons  -0074 

Mean  between  5  and  10  tons  '0059 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  BAR  No.  3. 


BOTH    OIRBCT. 


Weight  of  9  feet     ....    1791bt. 


POSITION   DIRKCT. 

POSITION   DIRECT. 

Stndn  in 
tons. 

Index 
readinga. 

Deflections  with 
each  ton. 

Strain  in 
1      tons. 

Index 
readings. 

Deflections  with 
each  ton. 

2 
3 

4 
5 

•037 
•044 
•052 
•056 

•007 
•008 
•004 

2  1 

3  . 

4  J 
5 

These  readings  were  missed, 
the  strain  being  brought 
on  too  quickly. 
•031 

6 

•064 

•008 

6 

•040 

•009 

7 

•070 

•006 

7 

•046 

•006 

8 

•0765 

•0065 

8 

•052 

•006 

9 

•084 

•0075 

9 

•060 

•008 

10 

•089 

•005 

10 

•0685 

•008S 

11 

•096 

•007 

11 

•077 

•0085 

12 

•107 

•Oil 

12 

•084 

•007 

13 

•127 

•021 

13 

•105 

•021 

Mean  between  6  an 
11  tons  .    .    . 

^\  -0064 

Mean  between  6  and  1    ,f^m . 
11  tons  .    .    .    .;    ^^* 

OBNSRAL    MBAN    RS8ULT8. 


Mean  strength 

at 

34 

in.  bearing. 

33  inches. 

31  inches. 

Mean  deflection. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per  ton. 

No.  1. 

10 

lOi 

11 

•0071 

No.  2. 

11 

Hi 

12 

•0074 

No.  3. 

12 

12i 

m 

•0069 

To  the  Directort 

of  the  London  and  Southampton 

Railway  Company. 
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Computed  Strength. 
Here  the  equivalent  right-lined  figure  gives 

h8=^4  n$—  3*5  pq  =  -75  nn  =  2*25 

Ax  =1  Jill  —pq  =  1'5  nn  =  3*2  mm  =  3*5  rs  =  '6 

Hence  by  the  rule,  page  342, 

tons. 

Resistance  oi  rAi  \  hs  ,  ns  .  pq  .  t    .     .     .     .    =  35*0 
Do.        head  i.  A*  .  «a?«  .  !!!L~£?  ,  -.    o-7 


n8 


nm  +  -hcii=d" 

12  Jim 

nm  ,  rs  ,  (mm  —pq)  -^  t      .     .     .    =  52*8 

88-5 
88*5  X  4 

And  then  — ot —  =  10^  computed  strength,  which 

agrees  with  the  mean  of  the  two  medium  bars  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

The  third  bar,  as  has  been  stated,  was  of  a  supe- 
rior description  of  iron. 
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185.  Report  of  E.rperiments  made  on  Three  Bars,  for  the 
Southampton   Railway    Company,  from   the  same   Iron 
IVorks  as  the  first  set;  March  \2th,  1835. 
Present,  W.  Reed.  Eftq.,  Secretary. 


r  DcpLli 3i         Breaillh  of  ceiiirc  rili 

\  Diplh  oi  lower  Hancb  '6  Breadth  of  1a<cer  flanch 

Weight  57  Iha.  per  yard- 


Si 


In 

atrua 

Uriel 

nwtiBti. 

.  .  1 

f««ch 

->-l 

■0575 
■0680 
■0J9O 
•0900 
■0970 
■106 
■120 
■12B 
■U9 

-0105 
■Olio 
■Olio 
■0070 
■0090 
0140 
■0080 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

■0050 
-oiao 
■oaso 

■0360 
■0450 
■0&40 
0660 
■0880 
■109 

0100 
0100 
Olio 

0090 
0090 
OIZO 

om 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
S 
9 

■0340 
-0420 
■0160 
■0510 

■0600 
■0700 
■0860 

■no 

■190 

0080 
0040 
OOM 
0090  1 

01  oo  1 

■0160 
■0240 

By  comparing  the  above  results  with  those  ob- 
tained on  the  bars  first  tested,  the  strength  and 
stiffness  will  appear  to  be  very  nearly  the  same, 
except  bar  No.  1,  which  retained  its  elasticity  with 
8  tons.  Bars  No.  2  and  No.  3,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  borne  more  than  7  tons  at  34  inches'  bearing ; 
but  reduced  to  a  bearing  of  31  inches,  the  strengths 
will  be  as  follow: 


Bar  No.  1.   Strength  at  31  inches'  bearing 

8} 

No.  2.             do.                 do. 

n 

No.  3.             do.                 do. 

n 

Bar  No.  1.  Deflection  3  tons      .... 

■024 

No.  2.         do.         do 

■023 

No.  3.         do.         do 

020 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  No.  1  is  the  strongest 
bar,  and  No.  3  the  stiffest.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
bars  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  first  sent ;  as  will 
be  observed  in  referring  to  my  Report  on  them. 

I  believe  that  some  improvement  was  attempted 
to  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  these  bars,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  metal  itself  is  defective.  And 
nothing,  perhaps,  could  have  better  proved  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  rules  I  have  given,  nor  the  propriety 
of  testing  the  bars  when  delivered  from  the  maker, 
as  recommended  in  my  first  Report  to  the  Directors 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  than  the 
preceding  experiments. 

186.  The  following  are  experiments  made  on  two 
specimens  of  iron  in  bars  of  75  to  77  lbs.  per  yard, 
intended  for  5  feet  bearings. 
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Report  of  Experiments  made  on  the  Testing  Ma- 
chine in  His  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  oji 
two  Specimens  oj"  Hallway  Sars,  viz. : 


Fint 
specimeD. 


Tvo  bars,  maker  not  Laown. 

Two  bars  from  Messrs.  SoUy,  best  patented. 

Section,  double  flanch  with  centre  rib,  similar  to  fig. 

Art.  182. 
Greatest  breadth  of  flanch  2-6  inches. 
Mean  depth  IJ  inch.     Whole  depth  of  rail  5  inches. 
Mean  breadth  of  flanch  2' 125  inches. 
Thiclfiiess  of  centre  rib  -85  inch. 
Weight  not  stated,  but  atmut  75  lbs.  per  yard. 

(The  same  dimensions,  rather  more  full. 
Thickness  of  centre  rib  '9  inch, 
Weight  of  one  of  these  bars  3  cwt.  I  qr.  20  lbs.,  or 
77  ftis.  per  yard  ;  of  the  other.  3  cwt.  1  qr.  12  fts., 
or  75i  fca.  per  yard. 

The  experiments  were  performed  as  before,  except, 
that  in  consequence  of  these  bars  being  intended  for 
5  feet  bearings,  the  iron  frame  was  obliged  to  be 
altered;  and  that  it  might  answer  both  for  those  bars 
designed  for  4  feet  bearings  as  well  as  5  feet,  it  was 
lengthened  to  4  feet  6  inches,  and  proportionally 
strengthened,  which,  as  I  understand  the  experi- 
ments to  be  only  comparative,  seemed  to  answer 
bolli  cases  without  having  a  new  frame  made. 

The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  speci- 
men?, it  will  be  seen,  is  very  considerable,  although 
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the  stiffness  at  first  is  nearly  the  same:  the  first 
specimen  is,  however,  rather  the  stiffest,  but  the 
other  much  the  strongest ;  the  elasticity  or  restoring 
power  being  preserved  up  to  a  strain  of  10  tons  in 
the  latter,  and  only  to  8^  tons  in  the  former,  at  a 
bearing  of  4  feet  6  inches.  Or  reducing  both  to 
5  feet  bearing,  we  have  for  the  greatest  load  that 
can  be  safely  borne, 

Tons. 

First  specimen 7*65 

Best  patented 9*00 

But  the  deflection  per  ton  with 

Inches. 

First  specimen '0165 

Best  patented *0175 

In  the  computation  I  made  in  my  last  Report,  it 
was  intended  the  bars  should  bear  8  tons,  at  5  feet 
bearings.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  strength  of 
the  former  is  rather  less  than  ought  to  be  expected 
of  good  medium  iron,  and  that  the  other  is  in  excess 
of  strength  1  ton. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  from  which 
these  deductions  have  been  made : 
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Stnin 
in  tons. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Index 
readings. 

•050 
•067 
•075 
•092 
•107 
•122 
•142 
•165 

r  ElMtidty 

.    <  ,  quite, 
(^  destroyed. 


FIRST  SPECIMEN. 

Bar  No.  1. 

Deflection 
per  ton. 


017 
008 
017 
015 
015 
020 
023  Injured  very  little. 


•016  Mean  deflection  per  ton. 


Bar  No.  2. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 


032 
045 
062 
085 
102 
121 
136 

171 
255 


013 
017 
023 
017 
019 
015  Mean  per  ton  •OH. 

035 
084 
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BEST   PATENTED. 

Bar  No.  1. 
Weight,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  20  fta. 


Strain 

in  tons. 

1 

Index 
reading*. 

Deflections 
per  ton. 

2     .. 

•036 

3     .. 

. .     -045     .. 

•009 

4     .. 

. .     -066     . . 

. .      021 

6     .. 

..     -086     .. 

•020 

6     .. 

. .      096     . . 

•010 

7     .. 

..     -110     .. 

..      014 

8     .. 

..     -128     .. 

..     -018 

9     .. 

..     -149     .. 

..     -021 

10     .. 

..     -168     .. 

•019 

11     .. 

•188     .. 

. .     -020  Mean  per  ton  017. 

12     .. 

..     -210     .. 

•023 

Bar  No.  2. 

Weigh 

1 

it,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  12ft8. 

2     .. 

. .      054 

3     .. 

. .      064     . . 

•010 

4     .. 
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•020 

5     .. 
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6     .. 

•120     ... 

.      015 

7     .. 
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. .     -020 

8     .. 

. .     -161     .. 

. .     -021 

9     .. 

..     -180     .. 

•019  Mean  per  ton  018 

10     .. 

. .     ^207     . . 

•027 

11     .. 

•244     . . 

. .     -037 

12     .. 

•315     .. 

•071 
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Woolvicb,  Oct.  Slit  1836. 

18".  Report  of  ExperimeTiU  on  Two  Railway  Barn  receked 

October  2'Jth ;  manu/acturer'a  name  not  stated,  nor  the 

weight,  but  by  the  section  about  65  lbs.  per  yard.     Double 

JIanch,  whole  depth  A\  inches,  intended  for  i  feet  hearings. 


l1  4^  (eel  bearings,  the  ssm 
27tli  ir 


a  thone  Icslcil  on  llie  26lh  ai 


Bar  No.  L 

Bar  No.  3. 

Slrain  1     Indei     '  Dcfleclion 

Strain 

Indei 

in  Ions,  reailing*.      per  Mm. 

reading*. 

Deflection  per  lon- 

1 

.... 

1 

-064 

072 

■024 

■082 

■018 

091 

■019 

-105 

■023 

110 

■019 

-125 

■020 

131 

■021 

■115 

-020 

163 

■022 

-165 

-020 

177 

•02* 

■186 

■021 

199 

■022 

■211 

■025 

222 

■023 

11 

{SSS. 

10 

■275 

^{^'^ 

Bar  No.  I, -02210011. 

BarNo.  2.  ^021  inch. 

Mean  strength  of  the  t\ 


The  Directors  cannot  but  observe  the  striking  fact 
elicited  by  these  and  the  preceding  experiments  on 
the  bars  Nos.  I  and  2 :  viz. 

That  65  lbs.  per  yard  is  1  ton  stronger  at  the 
same  bearing  distance  ivith  these  bars  than  ^Ith  the 
other  at  75  tts.  per  yard;  that  is,  with  13^  per 
cent,  less  weight  there  is  12  per  cent,  very  nearly 
more  strength.  Now  whether  this  proceeds  from 
a  difference  of  the  ore,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
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manufacture,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  manufac- 
turing such  large  bars,  I  cannot  tell;  but  it  is  a 
question  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

Taking  into  account  the  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  two  specimens,  the  proportional  stiffness  is 
very  nearly  the  same. 

These  experiments,  again,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding,  show  the  strong  necessity  of  some  mode 
of  testing ;  as  a  Company  may  otherwise  be  liable 
to  purchase  bars  at  a  great  expense  actually  weaker 
than  others  of  less  cost,  not  only  in  the  gross,  but 
per  ton ;  for  I  have  since  learned  that  these  latter 
bars  were  bought  at  less  per  ton  than  the  former. 


188.  As  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  following 
experiments,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  resolution  of 
the  general  meeting  which  gave  rise  to  their  being 
undertaken. 


EXTRACT. 


"  Resolved  unanimously— That  Professor  Bar- 
low be  requested  to  visit  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  to  view  that  line,  and  advise  this 
Board  as  to  the  weight  of  rails,  the  description  of 
chairs  and  fastenings,  the  distance  of  the  supports, 
and  the  size  of  the  blocks  that  he  would  advise  the 
Directors  to  adopt ;  and  to  accompany  such  advice 
with  any  observations  generally  on  the  subject." 

It  was  accordingly  arranged,  conformably  with 
this  resolution,  that  I  siiould  visit  Liverpool  with  the 
Chairman,  Isaac  Solly,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Tooke, 
Esq..  one  of  the  London  Directore,  and  there  meet 
T.  W.  Rathborn,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Cropper,  Esq., 
two  of  the  Liverpool  Directors  ;  that  they  should 
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accompany  me  in  ray  inspectiun,  aiid  while  making 
such  experiments  as  that  inspection  might  render  de- 
sirable;— the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Directors, 
on  their  part,  most  handsomely  ottering  every  assist- 
ance and  facility  in  their  power,  by  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  deputation  the  Swiftsvre  locomotive 
engine,  with  such  carriages  as  might  be  required  for 
our  purpose,  and  every  otlier  accommodation  we 
might  desire. 

We  met,  as  appointed,  at  the  Liverpool  station  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  and  employed 
the  6rst  day  in  examining  the  state  of  the  rails, 
chairs,  and  blocks,  modes  of  fixing,  and  other  parti- 
culars. In  the  course  of  this  examination,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  on  the  spot,  the  opinion  of 
the  resident  engineers,  contractors  for  repairs,  work- 
men, and  others,  relative  to  these  several  points ;  but 
I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  those  opinions,  in 
most  instances,  discordant,  and  in  many  directly  con- 
tradictory ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
one  would  have  thought  that  five  years'  incessant 
practice  would  Iiave  been  sufficient  to  eradicate  many 
early  erroneous  ideas. 

I  am  not  myself  a  practical  man,  but  from  my 
situation  and  pursuits  I  have  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  two  of  the 
largest  and  most  varied  mechanical  establishments  in 
the  kingdom,  and  have,  during  that  time,  witnessed 
or  superintended  a  vast  number  of  experiments  and 
trials  on  various  mechanical  subjects,  many  of  which 
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I  have  afterwards  been  enabled  to  examine  in  the 
works  at  large  :  I  am,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
acquainted  with  what  theory  gives,  and  what  prac- 
tice require.s  and  the  limits  it  prescribes ;  as  I  am 
also  with  the  views  and  arguments  of  practical  men, 
who,  I  know,  sometimes,  like  other  persons,  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  one  evil,  lose  sight  of  otiier  collateral 
evils,  which  their  remedy  increases  or  creates;  but 
I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  this  so  strongly  marked 
as  on  the  present  occetsion,  nor  such  a  diversity  of 
conflicting  opinions  on  what  appears  so  simple  and 
plain  a  case.  Tliis  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted,  not  only  as  regards  the  doubts  which  it 
naturally  throws  upon  the  minds  of  proprietors,  em- 
barking large  amounts  of  capital  in  the  undertaking, 
but  also  in  respect  to  practical  men  themselves,  whose 
judgment  must  suffer  depreciation  by  such  discord- 
ance. Opinions  derived  from  long  experience  are 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  outweigh  all  others,  while 
they  are  consistent  with  facts  and  with  each  other; 
but  they  are  worse  than  useless  when  they  lead,  as 
in  this  instance,  to  directly  opposite  conclusions. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  be  understood 
as  intending  no  disrespect  to  the  ojiinions  of  practical 
men  generally,  but  simply  to  show  that  it  was  im- 
possible, in  this  case,  for  me  to  be  guided  by  them  ; 
and  thereby  to  justify  the  plan  I  soon  determined 
to  adopt,  viz.,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  argument 
founded  on  mere  hypothesis,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
latter,  facts  drawn  from  actual  experiments,  which 
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should  be  made  publicly,  registered  generally,  and 
witnessed  by  any  one  interested  in  the  decision ; 
and  moreover,  as  1  intended  to  rest  my  Report  en- 
tirely on  these  data,  I  resolved  to  offer  no  opinion, 
till  I  had  time  to  analyze  and  compare  my  results. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

189.  The  first  and  most  important  point  which 
required  to  be  decided  was,  the  strength  of  iron 
necessary  to  insure  the  most  ample  safety,  at  any 
practicable  speed,  with  any  given  load  and  given 
length  of  bearing.  The  strain  which  any  quiescent 
load  impresses  on  a  bar,  is,  I  think,  now  well  known; 
but  what  is  the  effect  of  velocity  ?  This  was  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  I  found  opinions  greatly 
divided  ;  and  it  was  a  question,  perhaps,  considered 
merely  hypothetically,  in  which  there  was  great 
room  for  doubt.  My  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
reduce  it  to  a  matter  of  experimental  fact ;  this  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  construct  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
King,  of  the  Liverpool  Gas  Works,  for  the  ready 
attention  he  paid  to  my  suggestions,  and  for  the 
ingenuity  he  exercised  in  giving  it  its  first  form,  the 
whole  of  which  was  left  to  his  own  invention,  after 
being  simply  informed  of  its  object,  and  tlie  general 
mode  of  its  intended  operation. 

This  instrument,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  a 
2d 
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deflecioynetcr,  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation  ia 
the  annexed  diagram.  A  B  is  a  plain  board  about 
27  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad,  with  two  pillars 
or  standards,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  the  elevation ; 
and  between  thera  is  suspended  the  lever  D  E  by 
screw  points,  divided  in  C,  in  the  proportion  of  10 
to  1 ;  G  H  is  a  slightly  inclined  stout  wire,  on  which 
slide  the  two  indexes  i,  i,  but  with  sufficient  f 
to  remain  in  their  places. 


t  frictioQ     J 

*1 


>^ 
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The  manner  of  using  the  instrument  is  by  level- 
ling the  ground  under  the  centre  of  the  rai],  and 
placing  the  point  E  under  its  lower  edge ;  the  pre- 
ponderance then  being  on  the  side  of  the  long  arm, 
the  point  E  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  lower  edge 
of  the  bar,  and  the  lower  index  i  is  moved  up  to  the 
metal  plate  k ;  the  upper  one  is  then,  in  like  manner, 
brought  down  and  placed  in  contact  also.  It  is  ob- 
vious, now,  that  whatever  deflection  the  rail  may 
sustain  duriug  the  passage  of  an  engine,  or  a  train  of 
waggons,  the  index  i  will  be  lifted  ten  times  the 
quemtity  the  bar  is  deflected,  and  remaining  in  its 
place,  the  greatest  deflection  the  bar  has  sustained 
will  be  truly  and  distinctly  indicated. 

The  first  instrument  having  been  constructed,  (the 
men  working  all  night  to  finish  it,)  and  my  intention 
being  known  of  using  it  in  the  morning,  I  was 
much  gratified  to  meet  on  the  ground,  on  that  and 
the  following  day,  several  directors  and  proprietors, 
engineers,  and  practical  men  interested  in  the  in- 
quiry. Of  the  former  I  may  name  Isaac  Solly,  Esq., 
Chairman ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Tooke,  Henry  Rowles, 
Theodore  W.  Rathbom,  Edward  Cropper,  Robert 
Garnet,  Edward  Wilson,  Hardman  Earle,  David 
Hodson,  Directors,  or  very  extensive  Proprietors; 
and  of  the  latter,  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson,  J.  Locke, 
C.  Vignoles,  Civil  Engineers;  Mr.  Dixon,  Resident 
Engineer;  Captain  Moorsom,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  London   and    Birmingham   Company ;  and 
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Mr.  Booth,  the  experienced  and  intelligent  Secretary 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line. 

Our  first  experiments  were  only  tentative,  with  a 
view  to  try  the  instrument,  but  even  in  these,  much 
was  very  distinctly  shown :  when,  for  example,  a 
train  passed  over,  we  could  see  clearly  the  operation 
of  each  wheel  upon  the  rail,  which,  where  these 
were  well  laid,  and  the  joints  and  blocks  secure, 
■were  only  of  a  certain  amount,  but  when  the  rails 
were  unievel,  or  other  irregularities  occurred,  some 
lurch  would  take  place,  towards  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  train,  which  would  strike  the  rail  with  sufii- 
cient  force  to  throw  up  the  index  to  nearly  double  its 
previous  amount,  indicating,  of  course,  that  it  had, 
in  the  case  in  question,  sustained  a  deflection  nearly 
double  what  it  would  have  done  with  the  same 
weight  in  a  quiescent  state. 

An  improved  form  of  this  instrument  is  represented 
in  the  following  page,  but  the  principle  of  its  action 
is  the  same.  We  found  in  the  first  instrument  an 
inconvenience  from  the  index  being  so  near  the 
ground,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  Mr.  W.  Gilbert, 
148,  Leadenhall  Street,  gave  it  the  form  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  register  here  is  by  a  sliding  vernier 
on  an  arc ;  the  latter  also  being  raised,  tlie  result  may 
be  read  with  great  ease  and  convenience.  The  up- 
right stand  carrying  the  arc  is  a  brass  tube  which 
fits  tightly  over  a  brass  pin  on  the  base  board.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  easily  removed,  and  the  whole 
packed  very  close  for  convenience  of  carriage. 


ff 
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190.  Experimeni$  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
Strain  which  a  Load  in  rapid  Motion  produce$ 
upon  the  Sail  over  which  it  passes,  in  order  to 
compare  the  same  with  the  known  Strain  produced 
hy  an  equal  quiescent  Load. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company 
having  resolved  that  their  rails  should  not  weigh  less 
than  60  lbs.  per  yard,  and  their  engineer,  Mr.  J. 
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Ixwke,  finding  that  with  this  weight  of  iron,  or  rather 
with  bars  of  62tbs.  per  yard,  and  with  3  feet  bear- 
ing, there  would  be  much  more  strength  than  the 
present  or  any  contemplated  future  practice  would 
require,  very  properly  took  advantage  of  the  super- 
abundant strength  which  the  bar  possessed  to  in- 
crease the  distance,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  bearing  blocks ;  but  he  would  not,  aa 
a  practical  man,  whose  character  might  suffer  by  a 
failure,  undertake  to  recommend,  with  the  rail  in 
question,  a  longer  bearing  than  3  feet  9  inches,  which 
of  course  saved  one-fifth  of  the  usual  number  of 
blocks.  But  an  experiment  which  it  was  unad- 
visable  for  an  engineer  to  undertake,  might  be  made 
without  scruple  by  a  private  gentleman  (no  immediate 
mischief  being  to  be  apprehended)  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Hardman  Earle,  Esq.,  another 
block  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  bearings  extended 
to  5  feet:  several  yards  of  this  rail  are  thus  laid  in 
the  main  line  near  the  Liverpool  end,  and  the  same 
with  3  feet  9  inches  hearing,  as  also  other  experi- 
mental rails  of  different  forms  and  weights.  The 
rails  at  3  feet  9  inches,  and  at  5  feet  bearing,  have 
been  laid  down  since  May  last,'  without  having  sus- 
tained any  observable  injury ;  but  it  was  desirable 
to  examine  their  strength  and  stiffness,  and  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  before  such  bearings 

'  The  experimeDta  were   made  ilie  Inller  end  nf  the  August 
fallowing,  i.  e.  in  1B3S. 
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could  be  safely  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
All  the  other  rails  throughout  the  line  are  laid  on  3 
feet  bearings,  and  vary  in  weight  from  35  lbs.  to 
60  fts.  per  yard. 

The  little  instrument  of  Mr.  King's  waa  admirably 
suited  to  this  inquiry,  for  by  this  the  greatest  deflec- 
tion the  bar  sustains,  from  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeded, was  accurately  registered,  and  by  comparing 
this  deflection  with  the  experiments  made  on  the 
same  bar  with  quiescent  loads,  the  effects  due  to 
velocity,  and  those  proceeding  from  irregularities  in 
the  joints,  Sec,  became  known,  at  least  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  this  aggregate  is  of  course  the  strain  against 
which  it  ia  necessary  to  provide. 


Experiments  on  the  central  Deflection  of  Railway 
Bars  during  the  passage  of  a  heavy  Load  at  dif- 
ferent Degrees  of  Speed ;  and  on  different  Lengths 
of  Bearings. 

191.  Our  observations  were  commenced  in  and 
near  the  cutting  at  Wavertree  Hill,  in  rock  cutting, 
the  ground  being  as  sound,  and  the  bearings  as  Arm, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  line. 

The  first  trials  were  made  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Rail  laid  down  in  May,  on  3  feet  9  Inches'  bear- 
ings. The  weight  of  rail  62  lbs.  per  yard.  A  de- 
flectometer  was  accurately  placed  under  each  of  four 
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bearing  lengths — one  having  been  selected  next  the 
bearing  end,  the  other  three  were  middle  lengths. 
The  following  were  our  recorded  observations : 


FIRST   EXPERIMENT. 


With  the  passage  of  the  Speedwell  engine  and 
train,  at  a  medium  velocity,  or  about  20  miles  per 
hour :  this  showed — 


lection 

of  joint  length       ,      . 

.  -0625  inch. 

Ditto 

middle  length 

.  -0425" 

Ditto 

ditto 

.    (MOO  '  mea 

■0408 

Ktto 

ditto 

.  -0400. 

SECOND  EXPERIMENT. 
With  the  Swiftsure  engine,  furnished  for  the  ex- 
periments: weight  on  driving  wheels,  5  tons  16cwt.; 
velocity  about  20  miles  per  hour. 

Deflectioa  of  joint  length      .     .     .  -0800  inch. 
Ditto  middle  length      .     .  -OSaO] 

Ditto  ditto  .     .    0400  [  mean  0380 

Ditto  ditto  .     .  ■042oJ 


THIRD   EXPERIMENT. 

The  same  engine,  very  slow  : 
Deflection  of  joint  length  .  .     .  '040  inch. 

Ditto  middle  length  .     .     .  -O'24'l 

Ditto  ditto  .     .     .  -095  >  mean 

Ditto  ditto  .     .     .  -OSaJ 


FOURTH  EXPERIMENT. 
One  trial,  quite  at  rest  ....  040 
The  mean  of  the  above  three  means  is    .     . 
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To  compare  this  with  the  mean  deflection  of  such 
a  bar,  with  a  quiescent  load,  I  may  refer  to  the  ex- 
periments on  the  same  bars  at  Woolwich,  fond-arded 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion hne,  (Art.  182,)  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
mean  deflection  per  ton,  at  33  inches  clear  bearing, 
was  '0050;  consequently,  for  three  tons,  '0150;  and 
reducing  this  to  the  clear  bearing  of  45—3=42 
inches,  we  have  as  33' :  42^  :  :  -OloO  :  '0314,  the  de- 
flection with  three  tons  at  rest ;  and  llie  mean  of  the 
preceding  deflections  in  motion  is  -0353,  a  close  agree- 
ment, which  shows,  that  when  everj-  thing  is  well 
fixed  and  secure,  the  deflection,  and  consequently  the 
strain,  is  nearly  the  same,  whetlicr  the  load  be  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  and  that  each  rail  is  only  pressed 
with  half  the  weight  of  one  pair  of  wheels. 


Experiments  on  the  same  Bars  at  Five  Feet  Bearing. 


FIFTH  EXPERIMENT. 


BWIFTSUKl  BNOIMS. VBLOCITT  ABOUT  TWBNTr-TWO 

HtLBI. 

v.- 22.        T.-22. 

».-22. 

Deflection  middle  lengdL  .     . 

.     .  -093         -077 

■060 

Ditto 

joint  length       .     . 

.     .    083          080 

■12S 

Ditto 

ditto             .     . 

.     .  -108         -143 

■130 

Ditto 

middle  length  .     . 

.     .    082         -070 

■077 

WITH  flRBATIR  VBL0C1TIB8. 

Speedwell. 

r.s- 

Defiectio 

[1  middle  length  .     . 

,      .   -112            122 

■083 

Ditto 

joint  length      .     . 

.     .    080          105 

•085 

Ditto 

ditto             .     . 

.     .  -250          120 

■095 

Ditto 

middle  length  .     . 

.     .    091         -115 

■085 
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inga  mean  from  these  results,  the  deflec- 
I  the  jomt  lengths  are,  as  in  the  precniiDg 
I,  being  obTionsly  in  excess.    The  mean 
,  that  is,  of  the  central  length,  is  '089. 
F  experiments  at  Woolwich,  the  deflection 
t  33  inches'  bearing  being  OOoO,  or,  for  3 
I,  we  have,  deducting  3  inches  from  60, 
I  the  dear  bearing — 

S8»  :  57*  :  :  "OloO  :    079, 

t  mean  determined  by  the  deflectometer,  as 
■  seen,  is  -089. 
tog  can  be  expected  much  more  satisfactory ; 
boBfTOYeifindependently  of  any  opinion,  that 
he  blocks  and  fixings  are  secure,  the  strain 
daamsg  load  is  but  little  in  excess  of  that  from 
cent  load :  whereas  the  effect  on  the  joint 
-  mounts,  from  a  mean  of  the  preceding,  to 
leing  in  excess  nearly  40  per  cent.  This, 
;r,  is  not  all  strain,  part  being  due  to  the 
31  of  die  chur  or  block. 

'Hmtiauatvm  of  the  Experiments  on  the  Defiec- 
'  of  different  Rails  and  Blocks  on  the  Liver- 
l  and  Manchester  Railway. 

UBLIN  AND  KINGSTOWN  PARALLEL  RAIL. 

e^ht  45  lbs.  per  yard ;  with  a  lower  web ; 
ng  distanoe  3  feet;  fixed  by  vertical  keys; 
h3i- 
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}.„. 


Deflections  in  parti  at  inchea. 
Joint  length  .     .  -120      120      105     -167*  -177*  -105 

Ditto         .     .    120      084     -098      090      080     "058 
Middle  length    .  -125      110     -130     "130     -ise*  'IM* 

Ditto  •  -no      103     -108     -112     -120     -108 


The  deflections  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  re- 
markable instances  of  the  effect  of  the  lurching  of 
the  engine  and  carriages,  spoken  of  in  the  Report 
as  amounting  to  nearly  double  the  smaller  and  more 
natural  deflections. 

In  the  above  experimenta  the  blocks  were  sounded, 
and  found  firm ;  the  fixings  also  appeared  to  be 
secure  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiment ;  but 
generally  the  vertical  keys  used  with  this  rail,  re- 
quire, according  to  the  report  of  the  workmen,  in- 
cessant attention. 

MR.  STEPHENSON'S  FISH-BELLIED  RAIL. 

Weight  43^  lbs.  per  yard ;  bearings  3  feet,  fi.xed 
by  iron  keys  on  the  side ;  great  depth,  4^,  less 
ditto,  3i. 


Deflectioni. 

1  Joint  length 

.    032     -040 

■038      027 

■045 

2       Ditto 

.  -070     -170 

068     -130 

■077 

3  Middle  length 

.    125      130 

■130      170 

•093 

4  Joint  length . 

.    030      025 

■030     ^028 

■05  S 

The  block 

of  Noa,  2  and  3 

were  loose. 
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The  mean  of  the  other  deflections  is  ■034,  but  we 
have  no  experiments  to  compare  with. 

The  same  Experiments  repeated  on  four  other  Rails : 
velocities  not  recorded. 


Middle  length 

.  -105 

•135 

■100 

■150 

Ditto  .     . 

.  -035 

•050 

•047 

■053-1 

Ktto  .     . 

.  -073 

■075 

•070 

■085 

f-Mean   062 

Ditto  .     . 

.  -065 

■060 

■070 

■060  J 

The  great  discrepance  between  the  means  in  these 
two  sets  of  experiments  is  very  remarkable ;  I  am 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  cause  from  any  fact  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

THE  RAILS  ON  THE  ST.  HELEN'S  LINE. 

Parallel,  with  lower  bead ;  weight,  43  lbs.  per 
yard ;  bearings,  3  feet. 


BWIFTSUEB    BNOINK. 

Joint  length 

■110 

■092         -US 

Middle  ditto 

■060 

•075         -100 

Joint  ditto  . 

■070 

■080         -148 

Middle  ditto 

■082 

■045         -063 

Mean  deflection  of  joint  length,  ■105  ;  of  middle  lengths,  'OGT. 


MR.  BOOTH'S  NEW  RAIL. 
Parallel,  with  equal   upper  and    lower   flanch; 
weight,  60 lbs,  per  yard;  depth,  4  inches;  bearing 
dietance,  3  feet. 
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•  WIFTSUftB 

BtJQ:N«. 

Middle  length     . 

.    066 

■062 

■066 

Joint  ditto     .     . 

.    038 

■084 

■050 

Ditto  ditto     .     . 

.  -100 

■042 

■144  lurch 

Middle  ditto       . 

.  -040 

■052 

■044 

The  deflectometere  were  removed  from  the  above 
two  joint  leugtlis ;  the  other  two  remained  the  same. 


Middle  length     .     -    052 

■064 

064 

New  joint  ditto  .     .  -048 

•064 

042 

Ditto     ditto  .     .     .    074 

■082 

050 

Middle  ditto  .     .     .  -056 

■060 

054 

Mean  of  the  four  middl 

lengths. 

056 

Parallel  Plain  T  Rail. — Huston  Plane. 

Weight,  50  lbs.  per  yard ;  bearing,  3  feet ;  laid 
dowD  ten  months ;  depth  3^  inches. 


In  Middle  length     . 

.  ■088 

■070~| 

2nd 

ditto 

.    072 

■066 

Me.„ 

3rd 

ditto 

.    052 

■044 

■■067 

4Ih 

ditto 

..,™ 

.    068 

JM    BNOINI 

V,Mt,  11. 

•080  J 

V.  IS. 

iBt    . 

■064 

■084 

■082-1 

iind 

■0G5 

•080 

■082 

Mean 

3rd 

■048 

■060 

■060 

''■072 

4lh 

■072 

■080 

■086- 

General  n 

can,  -0695 
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On  Chat  Moss. 

MB.  R,  STEPHENSON'S  FISH-BELLIED  ILML 
CHAIR. 

Weight,  44  lbs.  per  yard,  3  feet  bearing  on  wooden 
sleepers.  The  four  deflcctometers  were  here  ap- 
plied to  two  blocks  and  two  rails,  but  not  adjacent, 
and  the  disturbance  on  the  blocks  and  rails  observed 
together  as  below : 


I  Block    .     . 

,  -058 

■060 

■060 

2  Middle  rail 

.    176 

■178 

■200 

3  Block     .     . 

.    030 

■028 

040 

4  Joint  block 

.     152 

•ItiO 

■160 

Experiments  repeated. 

The  rails  and  blocks  being  now  selected,  so  as  to 
have  one  rail  between  the  two  blocks,  and  the  other 
adjacent,  the  results  were  — 


1  Block    .     . 

■018 

-018 

■018 

■022 

■0-23 

2  Rail  between  . 

■178 

■195 

■190 

■194 

■196 

3  Block  .     .     . 

■050 

■056 

■060 

■056 

■060 

4  Rail  adjacent . 

■186 

■124 

■154 

■130 

■124 

These  last  results,  as  in  the  other  fish-bellied  rails, 
are  very  anomalous.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
may  suppose  a  great  deal  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
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peculiar  situation,  as  the  whole  road  trembled  under 
our  feet  as  the  engine  passed;  but  still  the  great 
excess  of  deflection  of  the  rail,  beyond  that  of  the 
disturbance  shown  by  the  block,  is  very  unaccount- 
able, although  some  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  segmental  piece  in  this  particular  chair. 
Still,  however,  after  every  allowance,  I  must  think 
there  are  obvious  indications  of  the  rails  being  much 
more  strained  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  than  on  a 
good  bottom ;  and  should  tliis  be  verified  by  further 
observations,  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  in 
future,  in  such  cases  to  strengthen  the  rails,  either 
by  enlarging  them  beyond  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  other  part  of  the  line,  or,  which  would  amount 
to  the  same,  preserving  the  dimensions,  and  reducing 
the  bearing  distance. 

The  speeds,  in  the  last  two  sets  of  experiments, 
varied  from  15  to  about  21  miles  per  hour. 


193.  Experiments  on  the  lateral  Deflection  of  Rail- 
way  Bars. 

Having  ascertained  the  deflection  of  the  bars  in  a 
vertical  direction,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  determine  also  to  what  extent  the 
rails  were  deflected  laterally  on  the  outer  sweeps  of 
curves,  in  order  that  I  might,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  increase  the  thickness  in  the  longer  bearing 
rails,  beyond  what  mere  strength  required,  in  oj-der 
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to  counteract  this  necessarily  greater  strain.  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  T.  W.  Ratlibone,  Esq.,  to  beg  that  he 
would  have  the  goodness  to  get  these  experiments 
made,  giving  him  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  method 
]  proposed  to  have  employed ;  and  I  find  myself 
again  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  King  for  working  otit 
my  idea  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  described  hereafter;  as  I  am 
also  to  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  for  the  detail  of  the 
series  of  experiments  which  follow. 

The  whole  of  these  experiments  have  a  tendency 
to  show,  that  the  stress  which  the  bars  have  to  sus- 
tain in  this  direction  is  not  such  as  to  require  to  be 
more  amply  provided  for  than  the  increased  thickness 
the  bar  must  have,  to  meet  the  greater  vertical  strain 
due  to  the  longer  bearing.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ditional strength  given  to  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  vertical  strain,  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  and  resist  the  lateral  strain.  It  will  there- 
fore not  be  necessafT,',  in  proportioning  the  weights 
and  sections  of  bars  for  diilerent  lengtlis  of  bearing, 
to  attend  to  more  than  the  vertical  strength. 

The  following  description  of  tlie  instrument,  and 
one  set  of  experiments,  will  be  sufficient  for  illus- 
tration. 

Description  of  the  Instrument. — In  the  annexed 
figure,  L  is  a  bent  lever,  turning  on  a  centre  c ;  V  a 
vernier,  sliding  in  the  groove  3  ;  S  a  steel  spring,  to 
keep  the  short  end  of  the  lever  in  contact  with  the 
fltud  /?,  to  a  wire  sliding  in  the  standards  m,  m, 
2  E 
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having  an  adjusting  screw  at  />,  to  set  the  index  to 
zero.  The  end  R  being  now  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rail,  the  stud  />,  on  the  passage  of  the  en- 
gine, will  press  .upon  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  to 
the  extent  of  its  deflection,  the  amount  of  which, 
ten  times  multiplied,  will  be  read  on  the  scale  or 
vernier  at  V, 
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"  The  experiments  were  made  on  the  Wigan 
Railway,  with  the  engine  *  Experiment  :*  the  rail 
parallel  weighing  42 1b&.  per  yard ;  the  bearing  dis- 
tances, 3  feet. 

*^The  instrument  being  adjusted,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 


Exp.  I. 

Deflection. 
....     047  . .  . . 

Velocity. 
8  miles 

per 

hour. 

Diractioii  of 
the  enfpne. 

Back. 

2. 

....     *vr40    ... 

.    10 

Forward 

3. 

038  . .  . 

.    11 

B. 

4. 

-036  . .  . 

.    12 

F. 

5. 

«...         V^tU     . .   .  < 

.    10 

B. 

6. 

....     035  . . . 

.    12 

F. 

*'  The  same  experiment  repeated,  after  the  middle 
chair  between  two  others  was  removed;  the  clear 
bearing  now  being  5  feet  1 0^  inches : 


Deflection. 

Exp.  1 070  ., 

2 078  . . 

3 093  . . 

4 -097  . . 


Velocity. 

,    4  miles  per  hour. 

6 

7 

8 


*» 


$» 


»* 


Direction  of 
the  engine. 

Back. 
Forward. 
B. 
F. 


Continuation  of  the  Experiments  on  Lateral  Deflec-^ 
tiony  made  on  the  Wigan  Railroad^  lOth  September^ 
1835.     By  Mr.  Edward  Woods. 


"  The  rails  are  of  the  parallel  form,  weight  42  Jbs. 
per  yard  ;  bearings,  3  feet. 
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"  1st  Series. — On  the  curve  near  the  junction  to 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 

Carre  =  2  feet  4  inches  per  chain. 
=5  to  a  radios  of  622  yards. 

"  The  outer  rail  of  the  curve  If  inch  higher  than 
the  inner  rail,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  trains. 

"  Deflection  (lateral)  of  an  outside  rail,  1  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  bearing.     Engine,  Experiment. 

Defl.  in  inches. 


No.  1.     . 

. . .      -040     . . 

10  miles  per  hour. 

2.     , 

, . . .      -024     . . 

8 

ditto. 

3. 

....      -026     .. 

8 

ditto. 

4.     . 

. . . .      -022     . . 

14 

ditto. 

5.     . 

.  . .      -007     . . 

10 

ditto. 

"  2nd  Series. — Another  rail  on  the  outside  of  the 
curve,  same  engine,  &c.  as  before. 


Defl.  in  inches. 

B^es  per  hour. 

No.  1. 

....        000       . . , 

13       .... 

F. 

2. 

....       018 

10       .... 

B. 

3. 

....       000 

9       .... 

F. 

4. 

....       023 

..        9       .... 

B. 

5. 

....      -017 

11        .... 

F. 

6. 

....       060 

8       .... 

B. 

7. 

....       031       . .  . 

.      10       .... 

F. 

8. 

....       055 

9       .... 

B. 

9. 

....      -042 

..      12       .... 

F. 

10. 

....       086       . . . 

.      11       .... 

B. 

*'  N.B. — The  letters  F.  and  B.  denote  whether  the  engine  was 
working  forwards  or  backwards. 

"  3rd  Series. — ^With  a  rail  exactly  opposite  that  of 
the  second  series,  viz.,  on  the  inner  rail  of  the  curve. 
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"  In  this  and  in  all  other  experiments,  the  deflec- 
tion was  measured  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
road. 

"  In  this  instance  the  deflection  seemed  to  arise 
solely  from  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  conical  tire 
on  the  wheels,  as  some  paint  which  had  been  smeared 
for  a  few  yards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rail  had  not 
been  wiped  ofi*;  showing  that  the  flanch  had  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  rail.  Engine,  the  JSjt- 
periment. 


DcflKt,  inrhei. 

■030       . 

■030       . 

■040 

■040       . 

■030       . 

■000 

■037 

■002 

■033 

■001 

■006 

"  Atk  and  5M  Series  are  given  in  the  Report. 

"  6th  Series. — With  a  rail  on  the  straight  road. 
Engine,  the  Experiment. 

Deflect,  inches.       Mfle*  per  hoar. 
No.  1 010        ....  8        B, 
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"  Ilk  Series. — Another  rail  near  the  same  place. 
Engine,  the  Experiment ;  weight  of  working  wheels, 
5  tons  15  cwt.  1  qr. 

Deflect,  inchei.       Milei  per  hour. 


No.  1. 


■032 

■032  .  . 

■020  .  . 

■010  .  . 

■008  .  . 
■010 
■046 

■020  .  . 
(Signed) 


As  the  Telocities  are  not  the  same  in  these  experi- 
ments, except  the  first  of  the  first  series  and  the  last 
of  the  second,  we  can  only  make  this  one  comparison, 
and  by  this  the  deflection  appears  to  be  about  double, 
which  is  certainly  less  than  calculation  would  lead 
ns  to  expect ;  but  the  amount  is  so  far  within  the 
elastic  power  of  the  iron,  and  the  strength  of  the  rail 
experimented  on  so  inferior  to  what  will  probably 
he  adopted,  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  no  additional 
strength  will  be  required  to  meet  this  strain. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Woods  and  Mr.  King,  in  the  presence  of  T.  W.  Rath- 
bone,  Esq.,  Dr.  S.  Trail,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Esq.,  of  Swansea. 
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DEDUCTIONS. 

194.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  through  a  compa- 
rieon  of  all  the  experiments  noted  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section ;  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  re- 
ferring to  tlic  vertical  deflections,  that  the  obvious 
deduction  from  tliem  is,  that  with  firm  blocks,  chairs 
well  fixed,  and  with  joints  well  made,  the  road  it- 
self being  firm,  the  rail  is  only  deflectod  at  the 
greatest  velocity  a  little  more  than  is  due  to  a 
quiescent  load  equal  to  half  the  weight  on  the  two 
wheels;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  these  parts,  a  strain  is  occasionally  thrown 
on  the  rail  which  produces  a  deflection  about  double 
that  which  belongs  to  the  load  in  question.  This 
eflfect  was  frequently  and  obviously  exhibited  in  the 
experiments  with  the  trains.  In  many  cases,  the 
deflectometer  showed  only  the  common  amount  of 
deflection  when  the  engine  (by  far  the  heaviest 
load)  passed  over;  whereas,  perhaps  in  the  middle, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  train,  a  waggon  would  lurch 
over  from  some  irregularities,  and  throw  up  the  in- 
dex to  double  its  former  amount.  This  effect  was 
Very  particularly  noticed  by  the  Deputation,  Direc- 
tors, Proprietors,  and  other  parties  present.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  till  greater  perfection  can  be 
obtained  in  railways,  a  strength  of  bar  more  tlian 
double  that  due  to  the  mean  strain  must  be  pro- 
vided.    In  my  original  Report,  I  have  allowed  50 


fc 
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per  cent,  beyond  the  double,  as  a  surplus ;  but  from 
these  experiments,  it  appears  this  allowance  is  in 
excess,  and  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  beyond  the 
double  will  be  sufficient;  that  is,  for  a  12  ton  en- 
gine, as  the  weight  is  at  present  distributed,  a 
strength  of  7  tons  would  be  an  ample  provision,  and 
with  greater  accuracy  of  construction,  such  as  tiie 
carp  now  taken  may  be  expected  to  insure,  a  less 
strength  would  be  sufficient ;  or  rather,  allowing  the 
same  strength,  an  engine  of  14  or  16  tons  might  be 
j)assod  over  with  the  greatest  confidence, 

By  referring  to  the  preceding  results,  it  will  Ijc 
seen,  that  one  rail  is  sometimes  depressed  by  one 
■wheel  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  while  the  other  wheel  is 
perhaps  on  a  block  ;  and  immediately  after  the  high 
wheel  is  depressed,  and  the  lower  wheel  raised, 
giving  thus  a  rocking  motion  to  the  carriages,  the 
effect  of  wliich  was  rendered  remarkably  obvious  by 
the  little  instrument  employed.  No  doubt  much 
of  this  is  due  to  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  bearing 
blocks ;  and  therefore,  as  one  step  towards  correc- 
tion, I  would  recommend  it  to  be  made  a  special 
instruction,  that  the  blocks  shall  in  every  case  be 
placed  immediately  opposite  to  each  other,  which  in 
pai"al!el  rails  may  always  be  effected  without  ex- 
pense or  inconvenience.  Other  corrections,  Iiow- 
ever,  are  necessary,  wliich  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  I  shall  therefore,  pursuing  the  pre- 
sent subject,  proceed    to  draw  such  results  as  the 
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foregoing  experiments  seem  to  justify ;  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  tbese  is,  (being  given  not  as 
an  opinion  or  supposition,  but  as  an  experimental 
fact,)  that  with  engines  of  12  tons'  weight,  and  with 
velocities  not  exceeding  32  or  35  miles  per  hour,  it 
is  not  necessarj%  even  as  railways  have  been  hitherto 
constructed,  to  provide  for  a  strain  of  more  than 
7  tons,  which  is  allowing  a  surplus  strength  of- 16 
per  cent,  beyond  the  double  of  the  mean  strain. 


195.  On  the  proportional  increased  Section  with  in- 
creased Distance  of  Bearings. 


The  above  fact  being  established,  it  is  clear  tbat 
we  may  provide  this  strength  for  any  length  of  bear- 
ing, by  increasing  the  section  of  the  bar  propor- 
tionally as  the  distance  of  the  props  increase ;  but  it 
may  still  be  a  question,  which  is  the  best  length  to 
adopt?  or  whether  different  lengths  may  not  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances ?  For  example,  in  some  places  the  stone 
blocks  cost  more  than  the  iron  rails  they  support, 
while  in  othei-s,  the  blocks  may  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  therefore  in  the  former  case,  if  present 
coat  only  were  considered,  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  blocks,  and  increase 
the  weight  of  iron,  and  in  the  latter,  to  use  less  iron, 
and  increase  the  number  of  Ix^ring  blocks. 
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Still,  however,  there  are  limits  which  cannot  be 
conveoiently  exceeded :  if  the  blocks  are  too  close, 
the  requisite  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bar  may  be  so 
small  as  to  give  a  very  unsatisfactory  section  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lengths  be  too  much  ex- 
tended, the  weight  of  the  bar  must  be  made  incon- 
veniently great  Thus  restricted,  therefore,  it  will 
be  useless  to  examine  any  distance  of  bearing  less 
than  three  feet,  or  more  than  six  ;  and  in  apportion- 
ing the  quantity  of  metal  for  each  length,  regard 
must  of  course  be  had  to  the  limits  prescribed  by 
practice,  that  is,  we  must  only  employ  such  sections 
as  may  be  subject  to  no  substantial  practical  objec- 
tions ;  but  with  tliis  condition,  the  form  of  section  is 
unlimited. 

The  first  limitation  which  practice  enforces  is, 
that  whatever  be  the  bearing  length  and  weight  of 
rails,  the  head  ought  to  have  the  same  certain 
weight. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  along  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line  to  see  that  the  lieads  of  the 
original  35  fts.  elliptical  rails  are  far  too  small  for 
the  present  weight  of  the  engines,  the  outside  flanch 
of  the  upper  table  being,  in  numerous  instances, 
nearly  separated  from  the  central  rib.  The  Dublin 
45  lbs.  parallel  rail,  which  has  a  broader  and  some- 
what larger  head,  does  not  show  the  same  defects: 
still,  however,  it  is  generally,  I  find,  considered  too 
small.     The  50  lbs.  parallel  plain  T  rait,  and  the 
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Grand  Junction  rail,  are  perliaps  the  best  propor- 
tioned heads  in  the  Hne ;  their  area  of  section  to  an 
inch  deep,  occupying  about  2;^  square  inches.  In 
the  following  calculations,  therefore,  I  shall  lay  it 
down  as  a  practical  limit,  that  the  head  ought  not 
to  occupy  less  than  2"25  inches'  area,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same,  not  weigh  less  than  23"5  H»s.  per 
yard. 

Another  practical  limit,  in  which  I  believe  most 
engineers  agree,  is,  that  the  depth  of  the  rail  ought 
in  no  case  to  be  more  than  5  inches. 

Abiding,  therefore,  by  these  conditions,  I  propose 
to  compute  the  weight  of  iron  per  mile,  on  four  lines 
of  rails,  preserving  in  all  cases  a  constant  strength 
of  7  tons  at  the  several  bearing  lengths  of  3  feet, 
3  feet  9  inches,  4  feet,  5  feet,  and  6  feet,  and  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  per  mile  required  in 
each  case ;  distributing  the  iron  in  each  bar  most 
economically  for  strength. 

The  lightest  rail  in  the  line,  which  appears  to  ap- 
proach towards  the  required  degree  of  strength,  is 
the  Dublin  parallel  rail,  of  45  lbs.  per  yard;  but  as 
the  head  is  lighter  than  the  present  practice  seems 
to  point  out  as  the  best,  1  would  increase  this  by  Sj 
or  3  lbs.,  and  with  a  little  addition  to  the  rail  itself, 
make  the  whole  about  52  lbs.,  which  is,  perhaps, 
tlie  least  weight  that  ought  to  be  given  to  a  rail  on 
3  feet  bearings;  and  the  best  disposition  of  this 
weight,  according  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  on 
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the  principle  of  maxima  et  minima,  regard  being  had 
to  the  practical  limits  above  stated,  is  given  in  Art. 
174 ;  and  on  similar  principles,  although  not  strictly 
following  the  minutia  of  the  solution,  have  been 
arranged  the  proportions  for  the  other  bearings,  the 
section  at  half  size  and  the  several  particulars  being 
as  follow : 


Section  for  a  Three  Feet  Bearing. 


ON    A    BCALB    OF    HALF   THB    LATBRAL    DIMBN8ION8. 


Head  to  1  inch  depth,  22*5  fts. 

per  yard ;  whole  depth  4^ 

inches. 
Ditto  bottom  web,  1  inch. 
Breadth  ditto,  1*25  inch. 
Thickness  of  middle   rib,  '6 

inch. 
Whole  weight,  51*4  lbs.  per 

yard. 
Strength,  7  tons. 
Deflection  with  3  tons,  '024 

inch. 


L 
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Section  for  a  Three  Feet  Nine  Inch  Bearing, 


Head  to  1  inch  depth,  22*5  lbs. 

per  yard. 
Whole  depth,  4^  inches. 
Ditto  of  bottom  web,  1  inch. 
Breadth  ditto,  1^  inch. 
Thickness,    middle    rib,    *75 

inch. 
Whole  weight,  58'8  lbs.  per 

yard. 
Strength,  7  tons. 
Deflection  with  3  tons,  "037 

inch. 


r 


Section  for  a  Four  Feet  Bearing. 


Head  to  1  inch  depth,  22-5  fts. 

per  yard. 
Whole  depth,  4f  inches. 
Ditto  of  bottom  web,  1  inch. 
Breadth  of  ditto,  l^  inch. 
Thickness   of  middle  rib,   '8 

inch. 
Whole  weight,  61*2  fts.  per 

yard. 
Strength,  7  tons. 
Deflection  with  3  tons,    041 

inch. 
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Section  for  a  Five  Feet  Bearing. 


Head  to  1  inch  depth,  22*5  fts. 

per  yard. 
Whole  depth,  5  inches. 
Ditto  of  bottom  web,  1^  inch. 
Breadth  of  ditto,  1*66  inch. 
Thickness  of  middle^  rib,  '85 

inch. 
Whole  weight,  67*4  lbs.  per 

yard. 
Strength,  7  tons. 
Deflection  with  3  tons,  •064 

inch. 


y 


Section  for  a  Six  Feet  Bearing, 


Head  to  1  inch  depth,  22'5  fts. 

per  yard. 
Whole  depth,  5/5  inches. 
Ditto  of  bottom  web,  \i^  inch. 
Breadth  of  ditto,  1*66  inch. 
Thickness  of  the  middle  rib, 

\\  inch. 
Whole    weight,    79  fts.    per 

ton. 
Strength,  7  tons. 
Deflection  with  3  tons,  -082 

inch. 


y 


\ 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  the  above  statement,  that  al- 
though I  have  preserved  the  same  strength  or  re- 
sistance in  each  of  the  rails,  the  longer  bearings  are 
less  stiff  thaD  the  shorter;  indeed,  unless  this  ta- 
creased  deflection  be  allowed,  all  thoughts  of  greatly 
increasing  the  distance  of  the  bearings  must  be 
given  up ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proportional 
deflection,  either  the  breadth  of  the  rail  must  be  so 
increased  as  to  require  a  weight  of  iron  altogether 
inadmissible,  or  the  depth  must  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as 'the  length  of  bearing,  which 
is  impracticable.  The  deflections,  however,  of  the 
longer  bearings,  although  greater  than  the  shorter, 
do  not  amount  to  a  large  quantity;  the  deflection  of 
several  of  the  rails  at  present  on  the  line  being 
much  greater,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
several  experiments  on  this  subject. 

196.  Assuming  these  dimensions,  I  have  in  the 
following  Table  computed  the  number  of  tons  of  bar 
iron  per  mile,  requisite  for  four  lines  of  rail  at  different 
bearing  distances,  also  the  weight  of  the  requisite 
number  of  chairs,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  in  order  thereby  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of 
the  expense,  or  first  outlay,  under  these  several  cir- 
cumstances; but  the  price  of  stone  being  very 
variable,  according  to  its  quality  and  locality,  the 
pecuniary  amount  is  not  attempted. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  weights  I  have 
taken   for  the    chairs    is   somewhat   arbitrary ;   on 
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weighing  Mr.  Stephenson's  chairs,  I  find  the  joint 
chairs  and  pins  to  weigh  1  qr.  or  28  tbs.,  and  the  in- 
termediate chairs  and  pins  24  lbs. ;  and  as  the  depth 
in  his  rait,  including  his  segmental  piece,  is  the  same 
as  that  I  propose  for  tlie  3  feet  bearing,  I  take  this 
as  my  guide,  and  I  have  slightly  increased  the 
weight  of  both  chairs  as  the  rail  becomes  deeper. 
That  is,  I  make  for  the 

3  feet  bearing-jo int  chairs  28  tbe.  Intermediate  do.  24ftB. 

3  feet  9  inches  do.     do,     30  Do.  25 

4  feet  do,     do.     30  Do,  25 

5  feel  do.     do,     33  Do.  27 

6  feet  do.     do.     33  Do.  27 

I  was  pretty  generally  informed,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  chairs  that  are  broken,  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  wedging ;  and  as  no  wedging  is  here 
intended,  it  is  expected  the  above  weights  are  suffi- 
cient. 

In  computing  the  quantity  of  stone,  I  have  as- 
sumed the  present  sized  blocks,  of  4  cubic  feet,  suffi- 
cient at  each  distance,  except  the  joint  blocks,  which, 
as  they  ought  certainly  to  be  larger  than  the  others, 
I  have  taken  at  5  feet. 

While  the  blocks  preserve  a  perfect  level,  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  joint  block,  when  the  joint  itself 
is  perfect,  has  more  to  sustain  than  any  other ;  but 
if  one  of  them  sink  a  little,  the  continuous  rail  over 
an  intermediate  block  has  a  much  greater  sustaining 
power  aa  the  load  passes,  than  the  discontinued  rails 
at  the  joints.  Moreover,  as  these  have  been  hitherto 
2  F 
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made,  a  much  greater  shock  is  communicated  to  the 
support  at  the  joints  than  to  the  other  blocks ;  for 
both  which  reasons  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
joint  blocks  should  be  greater,  but  to  what  extent  it 
is  difficult  to  say;  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think 
1  foot  additional  a  sufficient  allowance. 
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In  the  preceding  Table  I  have  only  attempted  to 
preserve  the  same  strengths  at  all  the  different  bear- 
ings ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  to  preserve  the  same 
proportional  deflection  would  require,  if  greatly  ex- 
tended, an  inadmissible  weight  of  iron  in  the  rails. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  state  that  amount, 
which  is  as  below  :  viz. 


p«jw4- 

Weight  Df«il, 

Weight  ptr  milt. 

51-4  lbs. 

257  lbs. 

161  tons 

67-5 

837i 

2ia 

720 

384 

226 

If  (as  was  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Locke)  we  take  the  present  501b.  fish-bellied 
rail  as  the  criterion  for  strength  and  proportional 
deflectioD,  we  must  provide  at  least  a  strength  of  8 
tons,  and  uot  allow  a  greater  slope  than  :-ff  •  To 
insure  these  conditions  the  following  weights  and 
diinen«ons  must  be  adopted  :  viz. 


Wnghl  per  Tud. 

Weighlofwil. 

A'tight  per  mile. 

55-5  fts. 

2775  lbs. 

174}  toDS 

64 

320 

201 

66-7 

356 

209^ 

75'8 

379 

238 
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197.  Remarks  relative  to  the  Mechanical  Effect  of 
different  Bearing  Lengths. 

The  above  is,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  weight  of  iron,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  stone,  requisite  to  assure  tlie  same  strength 
and  security  for  tlie  different  bearing  distances;  and 
as  far  as  mere  present  outlay  is  concerned,  it  may 
always  be  determined  which  is  the  most  economical 
(or  rather,  which  will  cost  the  least  money)  when 
the  price  of  tlie  stone,  the  expense  of  the  labour  la 
laying,  and  the  price  of  iron,  are  given  ;  but  looking 
to  future  expenses,  I  must  certainly  prefer  the  lai^er 
bars,  and  longer  bearings,  having  due  regard  to 
the  soundness  of  the  bar  when  made.  Whatever 
deterioration  is  going  on  upon  the  iron,  it  is  on  its 
surface,  and  consequently  will  proceed  no  faster, 
or  very  little  faster,  in  the  larger  bars  than  in  the 
smaller ;  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  assume, 
that  the  larger  bars  will  last  serviceable  longer  than 
the  smaller,  although  their  strengths  at  the  beginning 
are  equal. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  advantage  that  was  claimed 
by  some  parties  for  the  longer  bearings.  It  was  con- 
tended, that  aa  it  was  the  practice,  generally,  on 
railway  lines,  to  allow  the  blocks,  while  they  were 
in  a  state  of  subsidence,  to  settle  only  a  certain 
quantity  before  packing  them,  tliat  this  quantity 
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heitig  the  same  at  long  and  short  bearings,  a  central 
block  siukiiig  (say  a  quarter  of  an  inch)  would  cause 
a  less  slope  in  long  bearings  than  in  the  shorter ;  and 
thus,  the  slope  being  less,  the  action  of  the  engine 
and  carriages  on  the  blocks  would  be  less  also,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  consideration  of 
economy,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
road ;  that  is,  not  only  were  the  three  blocks,  for 
instance,  in  the  five  feet  bearings,  to  perform  tlieir 
duty  as  well  as  the  five  blocks  in  the  three  feet 
bearings,  each  block  being  of  the  same  size,  but  they 
■were  to  perform  it  better,  in  consequence  of  the 
lesser  slope  produced  by  a  central  sinking  block. 
Every  one,  during  our  experiments,  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  but  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such 
questions,  without  convincing  or  being  convinced. 
It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  submit  it  to  the  test 
of  observations,  which  our  little  instrument  enabled 
us  to  do.  It  appears,  from  the  previous  experimeuta, 
on  3  feet  9  inch,  and  5  feet  rails,  that  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  former  was  "035,  and  of  the  latter,  '089  ; 
the  slopes,  therefore,  were  as  ^4f  to  '^^.  or  nearly 
as  1  to  2:  consequently,  according  to  the  principle 
maintained  in  the  argument,  the  blocks  of  the  five 
feet  bearings  ought  to  have  been  more  rocked  than 
the  3  feet  in  that  proportion  ;  whereas,  on  trial,  they 
were  found  to  be,  of  the  two,  rather  less  affected, 
but  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  error,  as  f 
must  consider  it  to  be,  unquestionably  arose  from 
a-isuming  that  the  pressure  of  a  body  on  an  inclined 
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plane  was  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  plane, 
or  to  the  sine  of  the  angle ;  whereas,  it  is  as  the 
cosine,  and  as  tlie  cosines  of  small  angles  are  nearly 
constant,  so  also  are  the  pressures  of  tiie  weight 
upon  the  plane.' 


198.  Experiments  made  with  a  view  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  Carriages  on  the  Blocks  at  different 
Bearing  Distances. 

The  manner  in  which  these  experiments  were 
Conducted  was  as  follows : — A  hlock  being  selected, 
a  hole  was  drilled  in  it,  and  into  this  a  strong 
cranked  piece  of  iron  was  driven,  and  the  tail  of  the 
deflectometer  brought  into  contact  with  its  lower 
edge.  The  effects  of  the  passage  of  the  engines 
Trere  then  read  and  registered,  as  in  the  case  ^ready 
described. 

'  Anotiier  idcK  maj  have  led  to  this  bise  conception,  i.  t.  that 
the  motion  of  the  caniage  "  ie  natuTBlIy  horizoQtal,"  whereby  it 
may  have  been  BUppo^d,  that  it  pressed  harder  on  the  plaoe, 
and  of  course  on  the  prop,  as  the  slope  was  greater;  but  thia 
is  not  the  case :  the  force  which  urges  the  body  is  tangential 
to  the  rail,  and  the  pressure  ought  actually  to  be  less  m  the 
slope  is  greuler,  as  we  found  it  to  he.  In  my  original  Report, 
I  used  an  expression  with  respect  to  the  elliptical  rails  which 
teems  to  imply  something  Uke  this ;  but  what  is  meant  there, 
is,  that  the  change  of  direction  of  the  tangent  is  more  rapid 
in  that  part,  and  that  thii  sudden  change  of  direction  wa*  what 
produced  the  injnrioiu  effect  spoken  of. 
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The  first  trials  were  made  on  four  of  the  blocks 
of  the  3  feet  9  inch  bearings;  one  was  what  is 
called  a  hanging  block,  viz.,  one  under  which  the 
ground  has  so  much  subsided  as  to  leave  the  block 
just  suspended  by  the  rail ;  two  of  the  blocks  were 
sounded,  and  considered  quite  firm  and  solid,  and 
another  suspected  not  quite  firm. 


Experiments  with  fhe'Swifisnre;'  3ft.  9  m.  bearings. 


Velocity 
10  milo. 

T.=  16. 

*.=20. 

1.^30. 

Hanging  block  diatnrbance 

■oco 

■090 

■080 

■085 

Firm  block              ditto 

•010 

■020 

■022 

■032 

Ditto                   ditto 

■000 

■012 

■017 

■032 

Suppo«dnotl       ^ 
quite  firm    / 

■018 

■028 

-028 

■032 

Taking  the  mean  of  all  but  the  hanging  block, 
we  obtain  for  the  general  disturbance  '021. 

Experiments  with  the  ^Swiftsure,'  and  two  Trains,  on 
the  Blocks  of  the  5  feet  Bearings;  blocks  allJiTm. 


Vel»c)tr>l&.  T.-IS. 

T.-?             *.-? 

Middle  block.  No. 

■014 

■004 

■004       -005 

imM     ditto,  No. 

2        dino 

■024 

■017 

■012        016 

Middle  ditto,  No. 

3        ditto 

■017 

■006 

■004        012 

Middle  ditto.  No. 

4        ditto 

■030 

■020 

■018       ^026 

Fur?  train. 

Orion  tnin. 

Block  No.  1 

disturbance 

012 

■018 

No.  8 

ditto 

046 

■028 

No.  3 

ditto 

004 

■013 

No.  4 

ditto 

040 

■032 
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No.  1 

disturbttnce 

■016 

■008 

No.  2 

ditlo 

■036 

■020 

No.  3 

ditto 

■018 

■010 

No.  4 

ditto 

■023 

■025 

The  mean  of  all  these  gives  a  disturbance :=-0]9, 
which  differs  very  little  from  the  former;  hut  the 
greater  slope,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  greater,  shows 
a  less  disturbance  than  the  smaller  elope:  we  may, 
however,  consider  them  as  equal,  the  diflerence  being 
BO  extremely  small,  as  not  to  be  of  any  very  definitive 
amount  in  experiments  of  this  kind. 


Experiments  on  the  Disturbance  of  the  Blocks,  with 
Mr.  Booth's  new  Rail,  with  3  feet  Bearings. 

iBt  Block,  firm  018  '028  -018  -023 

2nd  Ditto,  not  firm  036  "040  '036  032 

3rd  Ditto,  firm  022  013  -014  Oil 

4th  Ditto,  do.  024  ■OaO  -027  023 

Mean  of  the  fir^  and  last  two,  which  appear  to 
have  been  firm,  gives  the  disturbance  "020.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  following  results: 

Grand  Junction.  3  feet  9  inches  bearing,  disturbance      -021 

Ditlo  5  feet  bearing 019 

Mr.  Booth's  rail.  3  feet     do 020 

These  show  tliat  the  disturbance  of  the  block  is  but 
little  dependent  on  the  length  of  bearing  on  a  weii 
consolidated  base,  aud  consequently,  that  the  saving 
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supposed  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
elope  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experiments.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  observe,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  some 
experiments  were  made  with  the  same  view  as  the 
above,  on  which  the  disturbance  was  measured,  by 
driving  in  a  broad  chiseled  edge  piece  of  iron  be- 
tween the  chair  and  block,  projecting  beyond  the 
latter  to  meet  the  deflectometer,  which  rather  fa- 
voured the  hypothesis  in  question ;  but  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  present,  that  they  probably  involved 
the  motion  of  the  chairs  with  that  of  the  block,  and 
were  therefore  by  general  consent  rejecteil  before 
any  comparison  was  made  ;  those  above  detailed, 
which  were  made  the  following  morning,  having 
been  substituted  for  them. 

Having,  I  hope,  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
side  of  the  question,  by  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  the  three  blocks  would  not  sink 
more  than  the  five,  let  us  now  examine  how  far  this 
admission  is  justifiable. 

It  is  asserted  in  one  Report,  that  whatever  the 
number  of  blocks  may  be,  each  block  is  pressed  with, 
or  has  to  sustain,  only  the  same  weight  during  the 
passage  of  the  train  over  it,  and,  therefore,  whether 
on  3  feet  bearings,  or  5  feet,  the  sinking  of  the  blocks 
will  go  on  at  the  same  rate;  while  others  contend 
that,  with  the  present  distance  of  the  wheels,  the 
whole  weight  of  an  engine  may  fall  on  three  blocks 
only  in  the  5  feet  bearings,  which  would  be  distri- 
buted over  five  blocks  in  the  3  feet  bearings;  and, 
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tbereforc,  although  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of 
a  wheel  over  a  block,  that  block  is  no  more  pressed 
in  the  oae  case  thuD  the  other,  it  has,  upon  the  whole, 
more  pressure,  or  the  effect  of  a  greater  number  of 
blows  to  sustain  in  a  given  time  when  there  are 
fewer,  than  when  tliere  are  more,  supports. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  deny  this  position, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  if  rails  upon  a  new 
ground  or  embaukments  were  partly  laid  on  3  feet 
bearings,  and  partly  on  5  feet  bearings,  the  blocks 
being  of  the  same  size,  that  it  would  be  found  thaE 
the  blocks  in  the  latter  case  would  sink  faster  than  in 
the  former,  till  the  consolidations  were  fully  effected; 
after  which,  I  have  little  doubt  the  5  feet  bearing- 
blocks  would  be  as  efficient  as  the  3  feet,  and  that 
they  would  very  soon  become  so  in  cuttings  where 
the  substrata  are  already  well  compressed.  Another 
argument  I  have  heard  advanced,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  by  assimilating  the  blocks  of  a  rail  to  the 
piers  of  a  bridge,  which  require  to  be  broader  as 
the  number  of  piers  are  less,  but  tliis  does  not,  I 
think,  apply  well  to  this  question.  In  a  bridge, 
the  weight  of  structure  is  nearly  every  thing,  the 
passing  load  being  inconsiderable;  whereas  in  a 
railway  the  load  constitutes  the  principal  weight  to 
be  resisted. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought,  as  to  the 
relative  expense  of  maintenance  per  block  in  5  feet 
and  3  feet  bearings,  or,  more  generally,  in  long  and 
short  bearings,  after  well  weighing  all  these  points. 
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is,  first,  that  in  embankments,  and  wliere  there  is  a 
soft  sub-soii,  the  expense  would  be  greater  at  first 
with  the  long  bearings  tliau  with  the  short,  but 
that  it  would  ultimately  become  the  same,  although 
certainly  never  less;  and,  secondly,  that  on  roclcy, 
or  very  solid  bottoms,  the  expense  would  be  very 
nearly  the  same  for  the  same  number  of  blocks  from 
first  to  last. 

Such  is  my  unbiassed  opinion  ;  it  is,  however,  hot 
an  opinion  ;  and  I  do  think  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble to  submit  the  question,  if  possible,  to  experiment 
on  an  embankment.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  lay  down  on  the  embankment  at  Kensal 
Green,  a  certain  length  of  the  Grand  Junction  rails, 
at  3  and  5  feet  bearings,  and  to  observe  minutely  the 
effect  on  each  ?  The  locomotion  and  train,  I  think, 
pase  here  seventy  times  a  day,  which  would,  in  a 
very  short  time,  decide  the  question,  as  far  as  em- 
bankments are  concemeti ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  do  not 
tliiuk  there  is  any  reasonable  cause  for  doubt. 


On  the  Best  Form  of  Rail. 

199.  In  the  sections  given  in  a  preceding  page  for 
rails  at  different  lengths  of  bearings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  confined  the  breadth  of  the  lower  web 
to  H,  or,  at  most,  to  1§  inches;  and  this  has  been 
done,  although  I  am  well  aware  that,  to  extend  the 
hreadth  of  the  lower  web,  and  to  reduce  its  depth, 
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would  theoretically  give  the  strongest  rail ;  in  feet, 
that  the  double  T  is,  on  paper,  a  stronger  rail  than 
the  deep  and  less  broad  llanched  rail,  hut  I  am  quite 
convinced  it  is  not  so  in  practice.  The  lower  web 
comes  no  other  way  into  use  than  as  it  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  tension  by  the  action  of  the  centre 
rib ;  and  although  the  fibres  of  the  lower  web  lying 
immediately  below  the  centre  rib  are  brought  into 
action  by  it,  and  that  these  fibres  excite  a  similar 
action  laterally  in  those  immediately  contiguous  to 
them,  and  these  again  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  yet  in 
a  ductile  metal  like  malleable  iron  this  lateral  effect 
is  soon  lost ;  so  that  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  ex- 
tended lower  flanch  become  ineflicient. 

The  fact  is,  this  particular  form  of  rail  was  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  a  certain  advantage  it  was 
supposed  to  possess,  viz.,  that  it  might  be  turned 
when  the  upper  table  had  been  worn  down,  but 
this  has  been  shown  in  my  former  Report  to  be  im- 
practicable; and  not  fulfilling  this  condition,  while 
in  other  respects  it  is  disadvantageous,  it  should  be 
at  once  rejected :  I  know  it  is  said  it  may  still  be 
turned  and  used  in  side  rails;  but  I  reply,  wherever 
it  is  used,  it  will  be  strongest  if  not  turned.  Again, 
it  is  stated,  that  both  sides  being  alike,  the  rail-layers 
may  select  the  side  that  fits  best ;  but  it  would  surely 
be  better  to  have  the  rails  made  so  uniform  that  no 
such  choice  was  requisite.  Again,  it  gives  a  broad 
bearing,  in  wliich,  however,  I  see  no  advantage 
when  carried  to  excess.     And,  lastly,  it  admits  of 
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the  rail  being  fixed  by  a  wooden  key  or  wedge ; 
but  is  it  not  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  wedge 
altogether  ?  In  fact,  I  can  see  no  advantage  this 
form  of  rail  possesses,  to  compensate  for  its  actual 
and  obvious  defects. 

The  proportions  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding 
diagrams,  which  resemble  nearly  the  foi-ra  of  rail  to 
which  the  prize  was  awarded,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  strongest  and  best ;  it  being  of  course  under- 
stood that  these  diagrams  give  only  angular  outlines, 
the  salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  which  may  be 
softened  down  or  fortified  according  to  the  taste  or 
other  considerations  of  the  engineer. 

To  convince  Mr.  Locke,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, of  the  defect  of  the  double  T  form,  1  had  one 
of  the  rails  taken  up,  and  ^  an  inch  cut  away  on 
each  side  from  the  lower  flanch,  reducing  its  breadth 
at  the  point  of  greatest  strain,  that  is,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bar,  to  H  instead  of  2^  inches.  It  was  then 
put  into  the  press,  and  the  strains  brought  on  as 
usual,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Woods  and  Mr.  John  Gray;  Mr.  Locke  himself 
being  obliged  to  leave  just  at  the  time  the  experi- 
ment was  in  progress, 

Mr.  Rathborn,  Mr.  Edward  Cropper,  and  myself, 
were  also  present,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  bar 
thus  mutilated  showed  greater  strength  than  the 
mean  strength  which  Mr,  Locke  found  to  belong 
to  it  when  whole.  Now,  although  I  am  ready  to 
grant  that  the  bar  was  actually  weakened,  and  that 
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this  apparent  anomaly  is  attributable  to  the  imper- 
fection of  tbe  press  already  pointed  out,  yet,  on  the 
other  band,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  conld,  with 
such  a  result,  have  lost  but  little  of  its  strength,  and 
that  the  iron  thus  abstracted,  viz.,  nearly  ^  of  the 
whole  section,  if  judiciously  introduced  elsewhere, 
would  undoubtedly  give  a  much  stronger  rail*. 


On  the  Form  of  Chairs,  and  the  means  of  securing 
the  Rail  to  the  Chair. 

200.  This  is  a  delicate  subject  to  approach,  after 
80  much  has  been  done  and  written  respecting  it ; 
and  I  know  of  only  one  qualification  1  possess,  be- 
yond that  of  common  observation,  to  enable  me  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  it;  which  is,  that  I  have  no 
proposition  of  my  own  to  recommend.  I  examined 
with  every  necessary  attention  all  the  different 
chairs,  keys,  filling-up  pieces,  &c.,  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line,  and  must  say  that  no  one,  in 
my  estimation,  is  so  simple  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
preserve  the  bar  steady,  as  that  made  to  receive  tbe 
plain  T  rail.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  any  other 
have  ever  been  thought  of,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

^  It  is  aiDce  this  was  written  that  the  experimeDts  have  been 

made  qd  the  Southampton  rails,  which  are  still  more  objectionable 
from  their  extended  lower  web ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these,  where  the  iroa  was  good,  did  not  indicate  the  weakneM 
anticipated  from  their  extension? . 
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introduction  of  the  lower  web.  The  question  there- 
fore is,  how  are  we  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
lower  web,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  lodge- 
ment due  to  the  plain  T  rail  ?  Now,  a  method  of 
effecting  this  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  his  re- 
cent Report,  which  consists  in  having  a  recess  cut  in 
the  rolls,  so  that  at  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  at  every 
point  of  bearing,  the  rail  shall  form  a  plain  rib  equal 
in  thickness  to  the  breadth  of  the  lower  flanch, 
that  is, 

ng.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


J 


fig.  1  being  the  general  section  of  the  rail;  about 
3  inches  at  each  bearing  point  would  assume  the 
plain  T  form  shown  in  fig.  2,  or,  if  more  simple, 
to  roll,  the  form  fig.  3. 

On  inquiring  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  I  find 
it  admitted  that  tliis  proposition  is  practicable. 
I  do  therefore  think,  that  we  have  in  such  a  rail 
and  chair  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  he  desired. 
1st.  We  have  all  the  simplicity  and  steadiness  of 
lodgement  due  to  the  plain  T  rail.  2d,  We  retain 
all  the  advantages  of  the  lower  web.  3d.  We  have 
all  the  breadth  of  bearing  that  can  be  serviceable ; 
and  4th,  In  case  a  central  block  sinks,  we  have  a 
•2  G 
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much  Btiffer  double  bearing  length  than  could  be 
otherwise  obtained. 

This  last,  I  conceive  to  be  a  decided  advantage, 
although  amongst  other  doctrines  I  have  heard  on 
this  subject,  one  has  been,  that  the  small  neck  of  the 
fish-bellied  rail  gives  it  less  strength,  and  thereby 
enables  the  rail  to  bend  and  follow  the  block  in  its 
downward  progress  into  the  ground ;  and  this  was 
considered  an  advantage  ;  but,  I  must  say,  if  it  be 
one,  I  am  unable  to  see  in  what  it  consists. 

I  have  only  at  present  spoken  of  the  lateral  sup- 
port of  the  rail  in  the  chair ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  rail  rising  in  the  chair,  or  rather,  it  b 
necessary  to  prevent  the  rail  quitting  the  bottom  of 
the  chair  when  the  latter  sinks ;  and  I  do  not  think 
this  can  be  more  simply,  nor  more  efficiently  per- 
formed than  with  the  present  chair  and  pin  proposed 
by  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  omitting,  however,  his  seg- 
mental piece. 

In  my  former  Report,  having  no  idea  it  was 
possible  to  efl'ect  what  Mr.  Sinclair  now  proposes, 
I  considered  that  the  whole  chair  for  the  joint  ends 
■would  have  been  useful ;  but  Mr.  Sinclair's  present 
proposition  offers,  in  my  mind,  such  decided  advan- 
tages, that  1  consider  the  whole  chair  to  be  rendered 
quite  unnecessary,  or  rather,  that  each  chair  thus 
becomes  a  whole  one. 

It  is  proper  here  that  I  should  notice  also  a  pro- 
vision which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  in  the  bed  of  his 
chair,  to  prevent  the  rising  up  of  the  end  of  the  rail. 
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while  the  rail  itself  is  submitted  to  deflection  by  the 
passage  of  a  load;  which  I  consider  very  useful. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  bed  of  the  chair  be  left, 
as  it  commonly  is,  quite  square,  when  the  rail  is 
deflected  by  a  load  in  the  middle,  the  whole  bearing 
is  brought  upon  the  inside  edge  of  the  chair,  and  the 
short  remaining  part  of  the  joint  end  is  thrown  up 
with  such  great  force  (although  tlie  motion  is  not 
much)  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  restrain  it.  But 
what  cannot  be  restrained  by  force  is  here  judiciously 
prevented  from  occurring  by  giving  a  very  slightly 
curved  figure  to  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  whereby 
the  inside  contact  falls  as  the  deflection  proceeds, 
instead  of  allowing  the  end  to  rise ;  and  certainly 
such  form  of  chair-bed  I  should  strongly  recommend, 
whatever  chair  may  be  adopted.  The  curvature 
required  is,  of  course,  very  small,  being  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  it  avoids  a  great  strain 
upon  the  chair  itself.  And  the  other  great  and  irre- 
sistible strain  from  contraction  and  extension,  which 
is  brought  on  when  every  thing  is  keyed  tight,  is 
also  easily  provided  against,  or  will  soon  provide  for 
itself,  by  the  mode  of  fixing  recommended  ;  that  is, 
the  small  hole  made  by  the  pin  in  the  rail  may  be  a 
little  enlarged, or  it  will  soon  enlarge  itself  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  contraction  and  expansion  to  proceed 
without  injury,  and  without  reducing  its  holding 
power  on  the  rail  itself;  and  that  this  action  does 
take  place  in  the  rails  thus  laid  down  may  be  seen 
by  examination,  the  ends  of  the  pins  and  the  holes  on 
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the  rails  being  both  slightly  polished,  and  the  latter 
a  little  elongated.  One  of  the  pins  in  each  rail  ako 
being  rather  harder  driven  than  the  rest,  will  answer 
the  other  object  pointed  out  in  my  former  Report; 
viz.,  to  furnish  a  fixed  point  towards  which  the  con- 
traction may  take  place  from  each  end  of  the  bar. 
This  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  which 
I  omitted  to  notice  in  my  former  paper. 

In  some  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  chairs  the  pins  are 
chisel-endud,  instt^ad  of  pointed.  Of  course,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  used  that  is  found  to 
answer  best. 


On  the  Formation  of  the  Joints. 

201.  OncarefuUy  examining  the  joints  of  the  rails 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  I  am  disposed 
to  estimate  that  about  one  in  six  of  the  plain  butt 
joints  are  as  perfect  as  can  well  be  desired,  and  that 
another  one  in  six  are  as  bad  as  bad  workmanship  and 
negligence  can  make  them ;  the  remaining  two- thirds 
varying  in  character  between  these  two  extremes. 
These  circumstances  naturally  lead  to  the  question — 

On  what  does  the  goodness  of  the  joints  consist  ? 
and  the  answer  is  plain. 

Ist.  On  the  uniformity  of  size  and  figure  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  rail. 

2d.  On  the  straightness  and  evenness  of  the  bar 
longitudinally. 
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3rd.  On  the  squareness  of  the  ends  of  the  rail  to 
the  line  of  its  length.     And, 

4tli.  On  the  uniformity  of  size  and  figure  in  ttie 
opening  of  tlie  chair. 

There  caji  be  no  question,  if  tliese  points  could  be 
perfectly  attained,  the  joints  would  be  perfect  also ; 
and  though  perfection  is  not  to  be  had,  still  a  great 
approach  towards  it  may  be  made  with  proper  care, 
and  would  be  made,  if  enforced  in  the  condition  of 
the  contract,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  charge.  The 
practical  genius  and  talent  our  iron-masters  have  at 
their  command,  stimulated  by  the  large  amount  of 
the  sum  to  be  expended,  would,  if  conditions  were 
enforced,  lead  to  the  contrivance  of  simple  means  of 
effecting  these  objects  within  very  close  limits  ;  and, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  nothing  like  perfection 
in  railways  will  be  obtained  till  such  conditions  are 
made  and  complied  with.  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  means  of  producing  the  requisite 
degree  of  accuracy  will  rest  with  the  iron-master, 
but  the  methods  of  gauging,  or  otherwise  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  contract  has  been  complied  with, 
and  the  allowable  amount  of  deviation,  will  be  the 
business  of  the  company. 

I  will  not  here  undertake  to  prescribe  either  the 
limits  of  deviation,  or  the  means  of  testing  or  gauging, 
which  will  both  be  best  settled  by  the  company's 
engineer,  after  duly  weighing  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  but  will  merely  add,  that  in  Government 
contracts  for  shot,  shells,  &c.,  very  little  deviation  is 
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allowed,  and  yet  it  is  seldom  found  necessary  to  re- 
ject any  of  the  articles  sent  in. 

In  the  smaller  shells,  which  are  still  considerably 
larger  than  the  opening  in  a  railway  chair,  and  un- 
questionably much  more  difficult  to  cast,  not  more 
than  a  deviation  of  ^th  of  an  inch  is  allowed,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  railway  chairs,  and  the 
end  of  the  rails,  should  not  be  submitted  to  at  least 
as  close  a  gauge.  To  enforce  this  accuracy  may, 
perhaps,  incur  some  present  charge,  but  do  not  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  and  engines  incur  a  much 
larger  constant  expense  of  maintenance  ?  I  am  sure 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  this  point  upon  those 
proprietors  who  witnessed,  during  the  experiments, 
the  concussion  on  the  rail  exhibited  by  the  defiecto- 
meter,  wliich,  of  course,  produced  a  like  concussion 
on  the  engine  and  carriages.  The  whole  of  these 
were,  doubtless,  due  to  irregularities,  of  which  the 
want  of  parallelism  of  the  blocks  and  bad  joints 
were  the  principal.  Some  persons  present  attributed 
them  in  part  to  flat  places  in  the  wheel ;  but  if  there 
are  flat  places  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  to 
what  are  these  attributable  but  to  bad  joints?  To 
be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  blow  on  a  wheel  supporting 
a  load  of  3  tons,  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of 
30  or  32  miles  per  hour,  when  such  a  body  meets 
the  end  of  a  rail  rising  ^th,  or,  perhaps,  nearly 
Jth  of  an  inch  above  another;  or  when  the  joints 
are  so  open  as  to  allow  the  wheel  to  fall  from  one 
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upon  the  other,  with  all  the  impetus  due  to  such 
velocity. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  this  effect, 
a  bad  or  open  joint  was  selected,  the  defiectometer 
applied  to  the  block,  and  the  shock,  measured  by  the 
instrument.  The  rail  was  then  taken  up  and  relaid, 
80  as  to  make  the  joint  as  close  as  usual,  leaving  the 
opening  at  the  other  end,  and  the  effect  was  again 
taken,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bad  joint  increased 
the  force  of  concussion  full  50  per  cent.;  that  is,  the 
engine  had  to  sustain  a  shock  from  this  circumstance 
one-half  at  least  greater  than  was  due  to  a  very 
common  joint,  and  probably  double  what  it  would 
have  had  to  sustain  at  a  good  one. 

The  experiment  above  alluded  to  was  our  last, 
and  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Cropper  and  myself, 
with  the  Swiftsure  engine.  The  following  are  the 
results : 


Disturbance  . 
Ditto  .  .  . 
Ditto  .  .  . 
Ditto  -     .     . 


Mean  disturbances . 


043  -033  great  speed. 

■030  016 

■022 

■015 


Seeing,  then,  the  obvious  injury  produced  by  bad 
joints,  and  the  impossibility  of  having  good  ones, 
without  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  opening  of  the 
chair  and  in  the  size  of  the  end,  and  bearing  part  of 
the  rail,  as  well  as  in  the  perfect  straigbtness  of  the 
bar,  and  the  stjuareness  of  its  end ;  seeing,  further. 
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that  all  these  conditions  may  be  insured  at  an  in- 
considerable charge  for  examination,  when  the  arti- 
cleB  are  received,  it  will  remain  for  the  Directors  to 
decide  how  far  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  these 
suggestions. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  half-lapped  joint,  because 
I  think  if  the  butt  joints  were  well  made,  the  half- 
lap  would  be  unnecessary;  for,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  tliere  are  perhaps  about  one-sixth  of  the 
present  butt  joints  on  the  rail  as  good  as  any  lapped 
joints  could  be  made,  and  even  much  better  than  they 
would  probably  be  made,  unless  cut  by  machinerj', 
which,  in  the  large  bars  the  Directors  will  most 
probably  adopt,  would  be  attended  with  a  great  ex- 
pense, without  yielding  an  adequate  advantage. 


On  the  Piling  the  Chair  to  t?ie  Block, 

202.  This  question  ought  to  be  considered  under 
two  points  of  view;  that  is  to  say,  simplicity  of 
fixing  and  removing  a  chair,  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  hold  which  it  gives.  In 
my  former  Report  I  recommended,  for  security  of 
holding,  a  method  which  had  been  proposed  for 
drilling  a  hole  quite  through  the  stone,  and  using  a 
large-headed  bolt,  except  that  for  reasons  assigned  in 
the  Report,  I  proposed  to  countersink  the  stone  below. 
I  find,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  prevailing  opinion 
amongst  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  this  method 
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has  been  tried  some  years  back,  and  found  to  be  in- 
efficient, and  that  it  was  ultimately  rejected  by  its 
original  inventor.  I  find  also  that,  in  general,  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  considerable  practice  is, 
that  the  method  now  most  commonly  employed 
with  a  wooden  plug  and  iron  pin  is,  upon  the 
whole,  efficient  and  satisfactory ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  recommend 
the  latter. 


203.  I  have  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages 
replied  to  every  point  which,  by  the  resolution  al- 
ready referred  to,  I  was  requested  to  examine  and 
to  report  upon.  In  so  doing  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  explain  the  several  principles  and  experiments 
from  which  I  have  drawn  my  conclusions;  and 
these  being  thus  disconnected,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  them  here  collectively  and  isolated  from  other 
matter.     In  this  form  they  will  stand  thus; 

1st.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  amount  of  the  first  outlay,  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  weight  or  section  of  the  rails,  and 
to  decrease  proportionally  the  number  of  bearing 
blocks. 

2nd.  That  in  cuttings  and  other  places  furnishing 
a  good  firm  bearing,  the  present  size  of  blocks  is 
sufficient;  viz.,  allowing  for  the  intermediate  blocks 
4  feet,  and  for  joint  blocks  5  feet,  while  the  bearing 
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length  does  not  exceed  5  feet ;  but  that  on  embank- 
ments they  will  probably  require  to  be  proportionally 
increased  iu  size.  But  I  recommeud  this  to  be  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 

3rd.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will,  in  the  former  case,  after  a  short  time,  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduced  number  of  blocks,  but  certainly 
not  less. 

4th.  I  consider  the  double  and  equal  flaoched  rail 
to  be  inferior,  in  strength  and  convenience  of  fixing, 
to  that  which  is  described  and  modified  to  suit  dif- 
ferent distances,  iu  a  preceding  page. 

5th.  I  consider  Mr.  Sinclair's  proposition  for  ren- 
dering the  rail  plain  at  its  points  of  bearing,  to  be 
in  every  respect  recommendable. 

6th.  I  am  of  opinion  the  form  of  chair,  and 
method  of  fixing  the  rail  in  the  chair,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  is  as  simple  and  efficient 
(adopting  the  plan  of  rolling  of  Mr.  Sinclair)  as 
can  be  desired. 

7th.  Yielding,  as  I  am  always  ready  to  do,  to 
practical  opinions,  when  they  are  found  pretty  ge- 
nerally to  agree,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  present 
mode  of  fixing  the  chairs  to  the  blocks,  with  a 
wooden  plug  and  iron  pin,  is,  from  its  simplicity 
and  convenience,  the  most  recommendable. 

Lastly.  1  am  strongly  convinced  that  no  change 
or  modification  of  form  will  produce  any  essential 
improvement,  till  greater  uniformity  be  enforced  in 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  rails  and  chairs. 
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and  greater  attention  paid  to  the  parallelism  of  the 
blocks,  and  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  distances 
of  the  ends  of  the  rails  from  each  other,  to  allow  for 
expansion  and  contraction. 

In  now  concluding  this  Report,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  state,  that  should  it  he  found  to  contain  any 
valuable  facts  or  information,  it  is  indebted  for  them 
to  the  facilities  and  conveniences  with  which  the 
deputation  were  supplied  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  to  whom  also  I  feel 
great  obligation  for  many  personal  accommodations 
and  attention.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  am  only  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  my  coadjutors, 
Isaac  Solly,  and  Thomas  Tooke,  Esqrs.,  who  formed 
the  London  Deputation,  in  expressing  our  warm 
acknowledgments  to  Theodore  W.  Rathborn,  Esq., 
for  the  hearty  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he 
entertained  us  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
we  were  engaged  in  the  experiments  and  investi- 
gations, which  I  have  great  reason  to  hope  will  be 
found  to  have  led  to  some  useful  results,  and  to 
which  we  shall  never  recur  without  the  most  gra- 
tifying recollections  of  the 
hospitality  of  Alerton  Priory, 


c  bounteous  and  cheerful  J 

)ry,  I 

J 


APPENDIX: 


COMTAIMIMO 


THEORETICAL   INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  DB- 
FLECTION  OF  RAILS,  INCLINED  PLANES,  GRADIENTS,  &c. 


To  determine  the  Influence  of  the  Deflection  of  an  Elastic  Bar  to  the 
Motion  of  a  Body  pageing  over  it,  the  Bar  being  supported  at  its 
two  extremities, 

1.  LxT  ACB  represent  an  ekstic  bar,  sapported  at  ita  middle 
point,  and  loaded  at  ita  extremities  with  two  equal  weights,  w,  w. 
Then  the  deflection  of  the  two  ends  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  same  bar  sapported  at  its  ends  and  loaded  with  a  weight 
2  w  at  its  middle  point. 


Kg.  2. 


— Snw 
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2.  Let  ACB,  fig.  2,  be  the  aatne  bar  Bupported  at  any  point  C, 
dividing  ihe  beam  into  two  lengths  m,  n,  and  loaded  &t  B  by  a 
weight  ■  —.and  at  A  by  a  weight (/being  the  whole  length), 

so  that  the  betun  may  be  still  in  equilibrio  on  the  support  C,  and 
the  aum  of  the  two  weights  equal  to  2  w,  as  before.  Then  C  b  will 
be  the  deflection  of  the  point  A,  sad  C  n  of  the  point  B,  C  f  being 
a  mean  dcficclion.  as  referred  to  the  oblique  line  AB,  and  this 
deflection  C«  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  beam  was  supported  at  A 
and  B  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  loaded  at  C  with  a  weight  2id,  the 
deSections  being  considered  as  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 

Id  fig.  1 .  let  the  element  of  deflection  at  C  be  &,  then  the  whole 
deflection,  being  ae  the  element  of  deflection  into  the  square  of  the 
length,  we  may  represent  C  o=fl  by  J  I'  A.  But  the  element  of 
deflection  in  the  same  beam  is  as  the  strain :  and  the  strain  at  C 
in  fig.  2,  ie  to  that  in  fig.  I.  aa  mn:} I'.     Therefore,  in  fig.  2, 

4mn 
the  dement  of  deflection  &'=-^^i 

and  the  deflection  Co^— j^ — A=d', 

the  deflection  CA=  — — -A=8", 


Consequently,  the  sine  of  the  inclination,  or  of  the  angle  A  B  a 
_4mn(m'-n-) 
I 
And  this  is  precisely  the  inclination  the  tangent  C I  would  have,  if 
the  beam  were  turned  about  C  till  A  B  became  horizontal,  and 
therefore  the  same  as  the  tangent  C  (  would  have,  if  the  beam  w 
supported  at  its  ends,  and  loaded  at  C  with  a  weight  2 to;  and  it 
is  this  inclination  which  forms  the  impediment  to  the  motion  of  the 
body  along  the  plain  face  of  the  bar, 

3.  To  find  the  point  where  this  inclination  is  the  greatest,  we 
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or,         M  (l-m)  (_2lm=l^)=a  max. 
or.  -2ini»+3/'m»-/»ra=ama3[. 

'When  m  and  n  liave  these  values,  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  is 
the  greatest,  and  consequently  at  that  point  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  is  the  greatest.  It  ia  Bbown  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  is  expresaed  generally  by 

l» 

Calling /=I.  this  is  I X  v'i=-384. 

Now  the  inclination  of  a  plane  of  half  the  length  of  the  bar.  viz, 
■J  J.  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  central  deflection,  viz.  }  /^A — 
(with  which  this  case  is  frequently  but  erroneously  confounded) 

would  when  /  ^  1  be  proportional  to  i— -  =i  '6.      That   ia,   the 

greatest  resistance  a  heavy  load  experiences  in  consequence  of  the 
deflection  of  the  bar  over  which  it  passes,  is  to  the  constant  re- 
Bistance  it  would  experience  in  ascending  an  inclined  plane,  whose 
height  is  equal  to  the  central  deflection,  as  -384  to  ■50,  or  nearly 
as  3  to  4,  The  former,  moreover,  acts  only  for  an  instant,  and 
begins  and  terminates  in  zero,  while  the  other  remwns  conetant 
throughout. 

To  compare  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  in  the  two  cases,  let 
ue  consider  still /^l,  then  the  general  expression  fur  the  resistance 
mt  any  point,  viz. 

4««  (».'-«') 

7J— 

becomes  4  (— 2m3  +  3m'— m). 
and  this  multiplied  by  the  differential  of  in, 

gives  4  (— 2ni'+3»t^-ni)  dm, 
the  integral  of  which  between  the  values 

m=\  and)n=I,  is  J; 
while  the  sum  of  all  the  constant  resistances  -5  for  the  half-length 
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That  is.  the  sum  of  all  the  variable  resiatances  to  a  load  by  the 
deflection  of  the  bar  over  wbicb  it  passes,  is  exactly  half  the  re- 
sistance the  load  woald  experience  in  ascending  a  ]ilanc  of  the  same 
half-length,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  central  deflection  of 
the  same  bar. 

Now  the  resistance  on  such  a  plane,  the  central  deflection  being 
9,  which  ia  to  be  considered  the  height  of  the  plane,  its  length 
being  ^  /,  is  — ,  consequently  the  resistance  of  a  bar  only  deflected 
to  the  same  extent  will  be  - . 


4,  It  will  be  anderstood  that  this  is  the  resistance  to  the  ascent 
of  the  body  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  up  to  the  prop  ;  and  if,  as 
has  been  asiumed  by  ^ome  persona,  as  much  power  was  gained  in 
the  descent  as  was  lost  in  the  ascent,  the  odds  would  be  made  all 
even,  and  the  deflection  of  the  bar  would  be  no  impediment ;  but 
that  assumption  is  altogether  erroneous,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  the  gain  from  descent  is  so  exceedingly  small  in 
soch  short  planes  as  we  are  here  considering,  that  it  may  be  wholly 
rejected  ;  so  that  in  a  plane  supposed  perfectly  horizontal,  the  re- 
tardation, or  additional  resistance  to  the  carriages,  caused  by  the 
deflection  of  the  bar,  will  be  equivalent  to  the  carriage  being  car- 
ried up  a  plane  of  half  the  whole  length  on  a  slope  equal  to  _,  the 
other  half  being  horizontal,  or,  which  is  the  same,  on  one  entire 
g  plane,  whose  slope  is  —  where  /  is  the  distance  between 

the  props,  and  B  the  central  deflection.  Having,  thus,  the  re- 
o  deflection  cstimHted  on  a  continually  rising  plane, 
the  resistance  per  ton  becomes  known,  and  consequently  the  exact 
numerical  increase  of  engine  power  which  is  necessary  to  overcome 
that  resistance.  Computing  in  this  way,  it  appears  that  the  effect 
of  deflection  on  the  several  bars  whose  sections  are  given  in  p.  429, 
et  seq.,  produce  resistances  equivalent  to  planes  of  the  following 
slopes ;  viz. 


1 


Mtioni. 

Equiv&lcnl 
planes. 

In(T«ue  power 

per  tun. 

024 

1  in  30OO 

■75 

037 

1  in  2432 

■92 

041 

1  in  2341 

■95 

064 

1  in  1873 

1-2 

082 

1  b  1756 

1-3 

5.  These  being  important  conaderatiooa  in  Ihe  economy  of 
railw&yH.  aoil  feeling-  that  what  ia  perfectly  eatisfactory  to  a.  mathe- 
matician, cannot  be  eqiuJly  so  to  persona  not  in  the  babit  of  follow- 
ing such  trains  of  reasoning,  I  had  a  little  model  made,  representing 
one  length  of  rail,  the  distance  of  the  supports  being  30  inches  : 
the  bars  are  drawn  steel,  ^  inch  by  \ :  the  load  with  the  carnage 
weighs  134  ounces,  and  the  deflection  with  that  weight  ia  nearly 
J-  an  inch.  The  model  ia  represented  in  the  following  page,  with 
the  scale,  in  which  weights  are  placed  for  illustrating  the  points  in 
question.  From  A  to  B  was  laid  a  well-planed  piece  of  wood,  on 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  railway  bars  were  secured  at  their 
proper  parallel  distance.  The  end  of  the  model  A  being  now 
raised,  this  plane  was  made  to  be  truly  horizontal ;  weights  were 
then  gradually  put  into  the  scale  till  that  weight  was  found  which 
just  balanced  the  friction,  and  which  was  found  to  be  exactly 
6  ounces,  including  the  scale. 

The  model  was  then  placed  in  its  natural  position,  the  base  C  D 
ikccurately  levelled,  and  the  carriage  placed  on  the  unsupported 
bars,  the  weight  being  thrown  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  front 
wheels  only  ;  5  ounces  due  to  friction  were  introduced,  and 
weights  gradually  added  :  as  each  ounce  waa  introduced  the  car- 
riage advanced,  and  with  16  ounces  it  rose  over  the  point  E,  where 
the  resistance  was  the  greatest,  and  was  then  accelerated  to  the 
end.  E,  according  to  the  preceding  investigation,  was  a  little 
beyond  the  half  of  the  half-lengtb,  and  the  same  was  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  experiment.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve 
the  resistance  was  the  same  as  on  the  horizontal  plane,  as  it  wu 
also  at  the  end  B,  which  are  both  likewise  consistent  with  the 
investigation. 
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The  bare  were  dow  removed,  and  the  ]j1ane  already  mentioned 
placed  from  A  to  B,  inclioing  bo  that  the  bars  passed  exactly 
through  the  point  F,  when  it  was  found  that  the  weight  necea- 
Bory  to  balance  the  carriage  and  friction  was  I9J  ounces.  The 
greatest  resistance,  iherefore,  on  the  deflected  bars  was  to  tlkC 
resistance  on  this  plane  &a 

(16—5)  to  (19i-5).  or  as  11  to  Uj. 
which  is  also  very  closely  approximative  to  what  is  given  by  the 
theory.  The  only  doubt,  therefore,  which  can  remain,  is  how 
far  I  ought  to  reject  as  inconsiderable  any  increase  of  power  on 
the  descending  side.  This  point  cannot  be  met  experimentally, 
and  I  um  therefore  obliged  here  to  depend  only  on  demonstra- 
tion. The  case  certaioly  involves  no  great  difficully  of  concep- 
tion as  a  mere  <|ueslion  of  theoretical  mechanics ;  having,  however, 
been  treated  on  different  princijiles  by  persons  of  considerable 
Bcientific  eminence.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  exhibited  the 
effect  experimentally  ;  but  as  the  whole  turns  upon  velocity,  thia 
is  impossible.  The  demonstration  alluded  to  is  involved  in  the 
principles  explained  in  the  following  section. 

On  the  Laws  which  govern  the  action  of  Locomotive  Engines  on 
RaUvmt/s. 

6.  At  this  time,  when  a  novel  application  of  a  powerful  mechani- 
cal agent  is  being  made  over  so  niFuiy  miles  of  this  country,  and 
different  public  companies  are  competing  with  each  other  to 
effect  the  same  object  by  different  lines,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
certain  rules  should  be  eslablished  of  estimating  the  effects  of  the 
same  engine  on  different  loads  and  of  the  several  ascending  and 
descending  planes  which  necessarily  occur  in  all,  in  order  thereby 
to  form  a  just  comparison  of  their  respective  mechanical  merita. 
These  questions  have  been  examined  by  different  writers,  but 
unfortunately  without  coming  to  any  ffxed  conclusion ;  in  &ct, 
both  the  theory  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  mechanics  involre 
points  of  consideration  which  are  liable  to  lead  to  some  dis- 
crepancies, according  to  the  views  which  may  be  taken  of  them. 

One  of  the  prevuihng  defects  in  many  of  these  solutions  is, 
that  of  assuming  ibat  the  engine  power  reqoired  for  different 
loads  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  proportional  to  the  power  of  trac- 
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tian  reqniftite  to  produce  the  motioo ;  whereas  the  expense  of 
engine  power  has  no  definite  ratio  to  the  force  of  tisction,  in 
consequence  of  the  different  forces  which  must  be  overcome 
before  any  motion  can  be  in) pressed  on  the  load. 

Tbas,  for  example,  before  any  motion  can  be  produced  on  the 
load,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  the  following  resistances  must 
be  overcome :  vii. 

1st.  The  friction  of  the  engine  g«ar. 

2nd.  The  friction  of  the  wheels  and  axles  of  the  engine  and 
tender. 

3rd.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pistons. 

The  power  or  quantity  of  steam  thus  expended  every  stroke 
of  the  engine,  before  any  effect  can  be  transmitted  to  the  load, 
is  very  considerable,  in  many  cases  quite  as  much  as  is  employed 
for  actaal  traction.' 

7.  Another  source  of  error  has  been,  according  to  my  view  of 
the  subject,  by  confounding  what  may  be  called  the  statical  and 
dynamical  effeits  of  friction.  Thus,  supposing  the  inclination  of 
a  descending  plane  to  be  such  as  just  to  balance  the  friction  when 
the  body  is  at  rest,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
continue  to  balance  it  at  all  velocities,  without  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  force  by  which  the  body  is  affected,  which  is  such  that 
eqnal  quantities  of  steam  are  producible  in  equal  times,  and  con- 
sequently such  that  the  pressure  at  any  time  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  velocity.'  whereas  the  force  of  gravity  is  constant 
kt  all  velocities ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  whole  retardation  from 
friction  down  a  given  plane  is  the  same  at  all  velocities,  whereas 
the  e&ct  of  gravity  depends  only  on  the  time  of  descent. 

'  Our  enginfera  are  in  the  hnhii  of  >pe«ting  of  the  power  of  high-pres- 
luie  enginei  by  the  ^rcuure  of  llie  Etesni  ru  exhibited  or  timited  by  tlia 
nfctj  valve,  ihat  U,  by  Ibe  [ireasure  above  ibe  atoiostihere,  HDd  this  ia  quite 
cmrect  wliile  comparing  tlie  effective  power  of  difFereal  enginea;  btil  in 
ntiroatiiig  the  cipeuilituru  of  ■icam  lo  produce  ihii  dinpouble  power,  the 
whole  elattictly  of  (be  Bleam  malt  be  cootidL-rfd. 

'  This  U  admiitecl  m  »  general  law  in  the  produciion  of  steam  in  ilBtianarj 
•npae*;  but  it  hai  been  doubted  whether  it  holdt  good  in  loeomotivet, 
because  the  drsft  being  iacreucd  by  Ibe  ejeciian  uf  liie  ateim  bvm  the 
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AmoDgst  the  writers  who  have  contributed  most  to  elucid&te 
the  laws  of  action  in  locomotive  engines,  we  oaght  to  distinguish 
M.  Pambour,  a  French  engineer,  who,  after  many  judiciously 
conducted  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  on 
the  Darlington  lines  of  railway,  hae  arrived  at  numerical  results, 
which  appear  in  every  respect  to  be  entitled  to  entire  contidence  ; 
(iccording  to  Iheae  — 

Isl.  The  friction  of  the  engine  gear  alone,  that  is,  without  a 
loud,  amounts  on  an  average  of  several  engines,  to  6  ftis.  per  Ion 
of  the  weight  of  the  engine,  as  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the 

Slid.  That  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  axles,  &c.  of  the  en^ne 
uid  tender  is  9  lbs.  per  ton, 

3rd,  Tliat  the  friction  of  the  waggons,  withoat  the  engine  and 
lender,  is  8  lbs.  per  ton,  including  the  weight  of  the  waggons 
and  load. 

4th.  That  the  fi-iction  on  the  engine  gear  is,  at  a  medium,  1  9>, 
additional  per  ton,  for  every  ton  weight  of  the  load  and  waggons. 

5th.  M.  Pambour,  who,  as  &r  as  1  know,  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  distinctly  introduced  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  pistons,  estimates  that  pressure  at  14'7  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

6th.  Lastly,  it  is  assumed,  that  equal  quantities  of  steam  are 
producible  in  equal  times :  and  consequentlv,  that  the  pressure 
on  the  piston,  at  any  time,  is  inversely  as  the  velocity. 


8.  Let  now 

W  denote  the  tons'  weight  of  the  engine. 

K>    the  tons'  weight  of  tender. 

L    the  tons'  weight  of  the  waggons  and  loud. 

L'   the  gross  load,  including  the  engine,  tender,  &c. 
Then  the  force  necessary  to  be  applied  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  to  balance  these  resistances  alone,  will  be 
6  W  +  9(W+w)4-9L=6  W  +  9L'. 


cylinder  (o  the  diimnef,  it  ii  aupposed  b^  aome  engineFn  thai  the  more 
rapid  the  velocity  the  more  will  be  the  combustion :  on  the  other  huid  it  ia 
contended,  Ihit  although  the  ejection  ii  more  ni|iid,  Ihc  steam  is  more 
rvefied,  and  that  the  elTeci  it  therefore  Ihe  sanic,  at  lestt  it  ill  pnctieable 

velocities. 
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To  this  ifl  to  b«  Kdded  the  pressure  of  the  atmospliere.  or  its 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  pistons,  viz. 

2<f  ffxU7, 
d^n-  being  the  area  of  one  piston  in  inches,  and  14'7  the  nuinlier 
of  flta.  pressure  per  inch. 

But  this  last  resistance  being  ouly  overcome  vrith  the  velocity  of 
the  pielOD,  must  be  transferred  to  the  circumference  of  tlie  wheel, 
vhere  the  other  reEistancea  are  estimated.  Taking  therefore  D  to 
denote  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  I  for  the  length  of  stroke, 
we  have 

4D^:2/t:2rfVx  147.111^. 
D 

which  a  the  force  that  must  be  applied  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  to  balance  the  pressure  on  the  piston. 

Let  this  be  denoted  by  A,  then  the  whole  force  requisite  to 
balance  the  resistance  on  a  faorizontul  plane,  is 

A  +  6  W  +  9  L'. 
And  as  the  sum  of  the  first  two  term 

A  +  6  W=C, 
then  the  whole  resistance  will  be  expressed  simply  by 

C  +  9L-. 

And    suppose,   that   the    observed   horizontal   velocity    with   this 

load  is  V,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  velocity  the  same 

engine  would  impress  on  a  gross  load  L",  we  should  have 

(C+9L)..=u'(C  +  9L"). 

lit.  ,      C  +  9  L') 

™""    ''=0  +  917  "■ 


9.  In  an  observed  experiment,  let  the  weight  of  the  engine 
W=12  tons,  of  the  tender  u'=6  tons,  and  L= 
consequently  L'=100  tons,  and  the  velocity  u  =  25  mdes  per 
botir.  And  in  another  case,  let  the  load  be  one-half,  o 
Bod  therefore  the  gross  load  L"=5!)  tons;  and  let  the  dimen- 
Hone  of  the  engine  he  as  follows,  viz,,  diameter  of  piston  12 
inchea=ff,  the  length  of  stroke  /  =  H  foot,  and  diameter  of  draw- 
ing wheels  D=5  feet. 
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6  W  =    72 

Then  C  =  7U7 

And  in  the  first  case  9  L'  =900  fts.. 

in  the  second  9  L'  =  531  S)s. 

And  substituting  these  numbers  in  the  above  cxpresaion,  we  find 

i,  =  ^±|4;'«=32imtles. 

So  that,  diminishing'  the  luad  by  one-half,  only  increases  the  ve- 
locity about  7^  miles  per  hour. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  «=35  was  that  observed  on 
the  half  load,  we  should  have 

707  +  531  „-,      ,n,      .. 
V  =  .  —L — -  X  25=  194  miles. 

707  +  900  * 

That  is.  the  double  load  is  carried  by  the  same  engine,  and  with 
the  same  expenditure  of  power,  at  nearly  ^ths  the  speed  of  the 
■ingle  load, — results  which  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
practical  experience. 

On  the  Effect  of  Gradients. 

10.  As  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject,  pro- 
bably arising  more  from  imperfect  definition,  than  from  any  other 
cause,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  subject  rather  more  in  detail 
than  would  be  otherwise  requisite. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a  very  simple  theoretical  case,  by  Bap- 
posing  a  body  free  from  friction  and  resistance  to  be  moving 
along  a.  horizontal  plane,  with  a  certain  velocity,  which  we  mav 
assume  to  be  32  feet  per  second,  and  that  it  arrives  at  the  foot 
of  a  plane,  rising  1 6  feet :  then,  by  the  known  laws  of  mechanics, 
the  body  in  this  particular  case  will  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  plane, 
and  at  that  point  wiU  have  lost  all  its  velocity;  but  if  there  it 
meets  on  equal  descending  plane,  it  will  in  its  progress  down, 
acquire  at  the  bottom  the  same  velocity  it  had  at  first.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  to  have  lost  no  force,  because 
its  first  and  last  velocities  are  equal ;  but,  as  the  time  of  the  body 
Mcending  one  plane  and  descending  the  other,  will  be  double 
that  with  which  it  would  have  passed  over  the  same  horizontal 
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dwtiDce  whb  its  first  velocity,  it  irill  have  lo»l  lime ;  and  a  loss  o( 
mecbanicel  effect  it  ihue  uistained. 

1 1,  If  now,  instead  of  a  body  free  from  friction  and  resiatance. 
we  take  the  case  of  a  locomotive  engine,  moving  with  the  same 
velocity,  and  suppose  it  to  possess,  within  itself,  a  power  so  exerted 
aa  juat  to  balance  the  friction  at  all  velocities,  that  is.  as  acting 
opon  the  piston  thonghout  the  journey  with  a  uniform  preBsare, 
then  this  body  will  not  mechanically  differ  from  the  former :  that 
ia,  it  will  aacend  end  descend  the  plane  according  to  the  aaine 
laws,  and  there  would  still  l>e  no  losa  of  power,  but  a  lose  of  time 
only ;  for,  according  to  this  view  of  the  queation,  the  quantity  of 
•team  power  expended  would  be  the  aame  aa  if  the  body  had  paased 
along  the  base  of  the  two  planes  (rejecting  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  base  and  plane  itself  as  altogether  inconsiderable). 

It  win  be  observed,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  steam 
power  thus  assumed,  is  not  that  which  occurs  in  the  actual 
machine :  for,  as  the  steam  itself  can  only  be  generated  at  a 
oertain  rate,  it  follows,  that  its  pres«ure  will  vary  according  to 
the  rate  of  motion,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  applied,  as 
supposed  above,  only  to  overcome  the  friction,  it  will  act  on  the 
ascending  plane  to  aid  In  the  ascent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  descending  plane  tiie  natural  gravitating  power  will  assist 
in  overcoming  the  friction.  The  two  forces  thus  act  conjointly, 
and  being  subject  to  different  laws,  the  question  of  gain  or  loss 
of  power  becomes  rather  complicated.  If  we  examine  oor  fint 
two  BuppoaititiouB  cases,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  restoration 
of  the  original  velocity  depends  upon  the  time  of  ascent  and 
descent  being  equal,  BO  that  all  the  velocity  lout  by  the  ascent 
is  regtuned  in  the  descent ;  but  in  the  actual  case,  the  time 
of  ascent  exceeds  that  of  the  descent,  and  there  is  not  therefore 
time  for  gravity  to  restore  on  the  descending  side  all  the  velocity 
loet  on  the  ascending  side ;  and  a  loss  both  of  time  and  power 
(which  are  equivalent  in  a  locomotive  engine)  is  sustained  ac- 
cordingly. 

13.  It  is  clear,  that  when  a  locomotive  engine  and  train,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  given  horizontal  velocity,  arrive  at  the  foot  of  u 
ascending  plane,  its  motion  from  that  point  wilt  be  retarded  tilll 
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the  increased  pressure  of  the  steam  ii  sufficient  to  balance  ths 
iocreaaed  force  of  traction  and  friction,  after  which  the  motion 
will  continue  uniform.  And  when  the  engine  and  train,  proceed- 
ing  at  the  same  velocity,  arrive  at  the  top  of  a  descending  plane. 
the  motion  down  will  be  accelerated  till  the  rednced  preaeure  of 
the  steam  due  to  the  increased  velocity  is  just  such  as  to  balance 
the  difference  between  the  two  opposite  forces  of  friction  and 
gravity,  when  the  descending  velocity  will  become  uniform  alao. 

13.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  get  an  eipreaaion  for  the  ac- 
celerating forces  above  referred  to. 

We  have  seen,  that  with  a  gross  load  L'.  the  force  of  traction 
on  a  horizontal  plane  ia  expressed  in  ibs.  by  C  +  9  L';  and  let 

— —— —  =:— ,  be  taken  to  denote  the  force  as  a  fraction  of  the 
2240  L'     / 

load,  the  corresponding  velocity  being  v,  and  let  —  denote  the 

■lope  of  the  plane,  or  the  height  divided  by  the  length,  and  let 
v*  be  the  velocity  of  ascent  at  any  time,  then  the  steam  pressure 
being  inverBely  as  the  velocity,  and  being  equal  to  — .  with  a 
velocity  v  will,  at  the  velocity  v'.  be  expresBed  by  — —  . 


The  iDcreaMd  force  of  ti 


2240  V 


wiU  bring  on  an  increaMd  friction  on  the  engine  gear  of 

For  we  have  seen,  that  the  friction  on  the  engine  gear  amounts  to 
|th  of  the  whole  force  of  traction  ;  if,  therefore,  we  again  divide 
these  terms  by  2240  L',  as  before,  we  find  that  the  actual  forces 
in  operation,  are 


Retarding  force  .  — -,  tlie  original  retarding  force. 
Do.     do.  .     .  ^ ,  the  weight  of  body  on  the  plane. 
Do.     do.  .     .  — ,  increased  friction  of  engine  gear. 
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And  therefore  the  whole  variable  force 


14.  Precisely  the  eame  forces 


L  action  on  the  descending 
urging  force,  and  —  acts  as  a  reduction  of 


y-p*       9 


will  be  a  general  expression  for  the  variable  force  with  irhich  the 
engine  is  urged  along  any  plane  ascending  or  desceading :  and  by 
the  known  laws  of  variable  motions,  we  shall  have 


It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  here  to  reduce  and  integrate  this  ex- 
pression, because,  if  we  did,  it  would  lead  to  merely  a  theoretical 
result  not  applicable  to  the  real  case  ;  we  may  therefore  pass  it 
over  without  injury  to  the  inquiry,  the  real  object  of  which  is,  not 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result,  according  to  the  theory  of 
these  forces,  but  what  is  the  practical  result.  Theoretically,  we 
may  find,  on  a  descending  plane,  a  velocity  of  100  or  200  miles 
per  hour,  or  even  an  infinite  velocity  -,  but  practically,  if  these 
rvsnlls  were  attainable,  they  would  be  inadmissible  ;  leaving  there- 
fore this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  we  can  the  real  practical  effect. 

15.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  for 
want  of  having  obtained  the  integration  in  qaestion,  we  caauot 
estimate  the  immediate  effect  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation ; 
we  may  in  all  cases  determine  the  velocity  of  ascent  or  descent 
after  the  acceleration  ceases,  that  is,  after  the  motion  becomes 

r  in  this  case,  the   preceding  value  of  the  force  ^ 

I,  so  that 
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f^  -  8* 

v--V_  _-  ^ 
/v'   ~       8»' 
And  from  tliis  we  may  ascertain  the  uniform  velocity  due  to  any 
slope,  or  the  slope  which  will  give  any  proposed  velocity. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  required  to  find  the  inclination 
which  would  produce  a  final  uaiform  velocity  =  '2  v.  Substi- 
tuting 3t>  for  v',  we  find, 

-L=i-.      Ori=^_. 
2/      8  s  4       9/ 

Again,  to  find  the  elope  that  will  give  an  ultimate  uniform  velo- 
city fth  greater  than  the  uniform  velocity  f,  we  have  only  to 
substitute  v'=\  v,  and  we  obtain, 

_L=A.     Ori=J_. 
6/     8t  s       27/ 

And  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  increased  speed  that  can.  with  a 
due  regard  to  safety,  be  admitted  on  a  deaceoding  plane ;  and  it 
is  therefore  the  greatest  slope  that  can  be  safely  descended  with 
the  steam  admission  valve  fully  open, 

16.  It  will  be  observed,  that  after  the  motion  thus  becomes 
uniform,  the  loss  siid  gain  of  time  and  power  on  the  ascending 
and  descending  planes  cumpensate  each  other,  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  space  passed  over  is  the  same  with  the  same  power, 
as  if  the  path  had  been  horizontal ;  the  actual  loss  sustained 
being  only  during  the  period  of  acceleration  ;  but  there  is  this 
important  consideration,  that  the  time  of  acceleration  always 
etceeds  that  of  retardation,  and  we  must  not  therefore  conclude, 
that  because  there  is  no  loss  when  the  motions  are  uniform,  that 
there  is  therefore  no  loss  actually  sustained ;  or  that  that  loss  is 
inconsiderable. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 

/      S.  .9/ 
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Id  this  caee  we  find,  that  the  velocity  of  aaceat.  after  the  re- 
tardatioQ  ceaBes,  is  half  the  horizontal  velocity,  that  ia,  v'—^  v. 
and,  on  the  deaceoding  plane,  the  velocity  after  the  acceleratioD 
ceasea,  ia  iufinite,  or  v'^=  inBnity. 

The  former  velocity  i/=J  v  ie  very  Boon  attained,  but  the 
latter  can  never  be  practically  acquired  ;  therefore,  theoreticallv. 
the  gain  on  the  descending  side  of  any  given  plane  whatever. 
can  never  compensate  the  loes  on  the  ascending  side.  This, 
though  apparently  aa  extreme  case,  is  one  which  frequently 
occnrs  in  practice,  and  is  selected  here  to  put  the  question  in  a 
strong  light ;  but  a  similar  effect  takes  place  in  all  asceuding 
and  descending  planes,  that  is.  the  time  of  acceleration  will  always 
exceed  that  of  retardation,  and  a  loss  both  of  time  and  power 
must  be  sustained  accordingly. 

17.  The  actual  loss  thus  occasioned  cannot,  as  has  been  stated, 
be  ascertained  theoretically  without  the  integration  of  the  pre- 
ceding formula,  nor  ia  it  important  that  it  ahould  while  looking 
only  for  practical  results  ;  because  the  velocities  thus  computed 
could  not  be  admitted  into  practice  with  a  due  regard  to  safety : 
let  us,  therefore,  now  confiue  ourselves  wholly  to  the  question 
aa  limited  by  considerations  of  prudence,  that  is,  by  claiming 
no  more  advantage  for  the  descending  planes  than  is  consistent 
with  safety. 

These  limitations  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  perhaps  agreeably  to  the  usual  practice, 

1.  That  no  plane  on  which  the  train  would  be  accelerated 
with  the  steam  wholly  shut  off,  ought  to  be  descended  with 
more  than  the  uiiifonn  horizontal  velocities.  Such  are  all  planes 
having  a  slope  greater  _  ^  — -. ,   and  on   which    of  course  the 

brake  must  be  applied  to  prevent  acceleration. 

2.  That  all  those  planes  on  which  the  ultimate  velocity  would 
exceed  ^th  of  the  original  horizontal  velocity,  and  in  descending 
which,  therefore,  the  admission  of  steam  must  be  partly  shut  off, 
ought  not  to  he  descended  with  more  than  |th8  of  the  original 
velocity.     Such  are  all  planes  between 


L 


9/         . 


1        4 
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All  ptuies  of  leea  slope  than  thia  lost  will,  soon  after  tlie  descent 
of  tbe  body  commences,  tiike  up  their  uniform  velocity  without 
shutting  off  any  steam,  and  the  speed  down  them  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  formula 


«■/  8. 

without  any  sensible  error. 

And  in  all  cases  the  ascending  velocity,  which  a 
unifonn,  may  be  computed  by  the  formula 


the  former  of  which  gives 


Svs 
8vf 


18.  Henc 
■ceoding  pit 
are  equal  to  or  exceed 


estimating  the  tuechattical  advantage  of  ■  de- 
re  must  claim  nothing  for  those  whose  elopes 


For  all  planes  whose  slopes  fall  between 


9/        27/ 
we  may  claim  an  increased  velocity  of  J-th. 

For  planes  of  less  slope  than the  advantage  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  first  of  the  above  formulee. 

And  in  all  cases  the  reduced  velocity  on  the  ascending  plane 
by  the  latter  formula. 

19.  The  best  way  of  exhibiting  these  effects  will  be  by  com- 
puting the  lengths  of  equivalent  horizontal  planes,  that  if,  the 
lengths  of  horizontal  planes  which  would  be  passed  over  in  tbe 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  power  as  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending plnnes  in  question,  nnd  taking  these  lengths  as  the 
;  of  thrir  niet'hanicul  effects. 
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Thus,  planes  sloping  more  than  -—  (descending),  will  have 

for  their  equivalent  horizontal  plane  one  of  eqaal  length  to  the 
planes  themselves ;  descending  planes  having  slopes  between 

—  and 


9/        27/' 

will  have  their  equivalent  horizontal  planes  fths  of  their  own 

4 
lengths.     And  planes  of  less  slope  than will  have    their 

equivalent  planes L  times  their  own  length  {  and 

8  8 

Lastly,  all  ascending  planes  will  have  their  equivalent  planes 
1-  times  their  own  len^h. 

20.  Bv  way  of  illustration,  the  following  Table  has  been  com- 
puted, taking  the  dimensions  already  given  of  the  locomotive, 
page  469,  with  a  gross  load  of  100  tons. 

According  to  those  data, 

CH-9U_707-f900_   1   _1  . 
2240  L' —  224000  ""139"/' 

and  taking  the  several  planes,  each  1  mile,  the  length  of  the 
equivalent  planes  for  the  ascending  side  are  given  in  column  2, 
and  the  equivalent  descending  planes  in  column  3 ;  and  column  4 
shows  the  mean  of  two,  ascending  and  descending. 

Thus  the  time  and  power  required  to  ascend  a  plane  of  1  in 
90,  one  mile  in  length,  would  carry  the  train  2*74  miles  on  a 
horizontal  plane.  The  time  to  descend  it  would  be  the  same  as 
to  go  over  the  same  mile  horizontally,  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
1*87,  that  is,  a  mile  of  such  plane  would  require  the  same  time 
to  pass  and  repass  it  as  would  admit  the  train  to  pass  and  repass 
1*87  mile  on  a  level. 
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21.  Table  showing  the  equivalent  horizontal  lines  to  the  several 
ascending  and  descending  planes  as  given  below.  The  power 
and  dimensions  of  the  Engine  being  as  stated  m  p.  469.  The 
gross  load,  including  Engine,  Stc,  100  tons. 


Gradients  or 

EquiTalent  horizontal  lines. 

inclined  planes. 

Ascending. 

Descending. 

Mean  effect 

1  in      90 

2-74 

1^00 

1^87 

1          100 

2-57 

1-00 

1-78 

1          120 

2-31 

1*00 

1-65 

1          140 

212 

l^OO 

1-56 

1          160 

200 

•88 

1-41 

1          180 

1-87 

•83 

1-35 

1          200 

1-78 

•83 

1-30 

1          250 

1-63 

•83 

1-23 

1         300 

1-52 

•83 

M7 

1         350 

1*46 

•83 

114 

1         400 

1-39 

•83 

Ml 

1         500 

131 

•83 

107 

1          750 

1-21 

•83 

103 

1        1000 

116 

•85 

101 

1        1500 

110 

•90 

100 

It  win  have  been  observed  that  as  the  expression  C  +  9L' 
involves  a  constant  quantity   C,  the  value  of  the  fraction  — 

will  vary  with  the  load.  Thus,  supposing  the  gross  load  to 
be  50  tons  instead  of  100  tons,  we  should  have 

C-f  9U_  1  _1 
2240  L' ""97""/* 

The  length  of  the  equivalent  planes,  therefore,  change  with  the 
load,  and  the  following  Table  is  computed  for  the  same  engine, 
with  a  load  of  50  tons. 
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22.  Table  showing  the  equivalent  horizontal  lines  to  the  several  as- 
cending  and  descending  planes,  as  given  below.  The  power  and 
dimension  being  as  stated  in  p.  469.  The  gross  load,  including 
the  Engine,  8fC,,  50  tons. 


Equivalent  horizontal  lines. 

Gradients  or 

inclined  planes. 

Ascending. 

Descending. 

Mean  effect. 

lin    90 

2-21 

100 

1^61 

1       100 

209 

roo 

154 

1       120 

1-91 

100 

1^45 

1       140 

178 

•83 

1-39 

1       160 

1-68 

•83 

1-25 

1       180 

1-60 

•83 

1-21 

1       200 

1-54 

•83 

118 

1       250 

1-44 

•83 

113 

1       300 

1-36 

•83 

109 

1       350 

1-31 

•83 

107 

1       400 

1-27 

•83 

105 

I       500 

1-22 

•83 

103 

1       750 

1^15 

•85 

100 

1     1000 

Ml 

•89 

100 

1     1500 

107 

•93 

1^00 

23.  The  two  cases  above  computed,  of  gross  weights  uf  100  tons 
and  50  tons,  are  about  the  mean  of  the  luggage  and  passenger 
trains  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line.  And  in  estimating 
the  loss  occasioned  by  gradients  on  any  proposed  line,  we  may 
take  the  one  or  the  other  accordingly  as  the  traffic  may  be  ex- 
pected to  consist  mostly  of  luggage  or  passengers. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  computed  equivalent  length  of 
a  line  of  railway  from  Croydon  to  Dover ;  the  data  being  assumed 
at  stated  in  the  Table. 
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the  atveral  gradiealg  on  the  South  Eaitem  line,  belvx-m  Crot/don       | 

and  Dover.     Engine  as  be/ore ;  asaumed  grosi  teeighl,  1 00  tona.          M 

Equirtlnil 

Eqninlmt 

I 

UnufttFiii 

Unaftom 

■ 

IKnUnn, 

Oi^Uml.. 

MI. 

C^Tdon. 

d™. 

P^^plo^.                           I 

H.    Ch. 

M.    Ch. 

H     Ch 

1 

1      12 

i  in  ISO 

Lcii-1. 
Riie. 

0     22 
2     28 

0     22 

Weight  of  engine..  12t(H»         ■ 
Do.         tenV..     6    „           I 

1      12 

1      SB 

1        100 

Ditlo. 

4     34 

1     56 

U'aggoni  and  load!   82    „          ■ 

I      14 

1        ISO 

Ditto. 

2    22 

1     11 

Grouwright 100    „          ■ 

2     S6 

1       330 

Ditlo. 

3     79 

2    20  '  Frit^tloa  of  load  B  lt.i.  per  too         ■ 

1     6B 

1       360 

Fall. 

1      43 

2     53  <  Engine  4ad  lender  9  lbs.  do.          ■ 

1     50 

I        100 

Ditlo. 

1      50 

■ 

7      0 

1       330 '  Ditlo. 

5     67 

10     28  .Engine    gear  \     „                     | 

S      0 

I      528 ':  Ditto. 

4      14 

6     40 

n-ilhout  load  / 

1       0 

Level. 

1        0 

1       0 

Additional  at  1  tb.  per  Ion. 

Riie. 

I     61 

1      24 

2    40 

1      330 

F«JI. 

2       7 

3    56 

3       0 

1        B80 

Fill. 

2     49 

3    43 

Length  of  itroke 1  .. 

4        0 

1      1320 

Rise. 

4     3i 

3     53 

Diameter  of  piilon  1 2  inehei. 

1       0 

1     2640 

mi 

0    77 

1       4 

Ptesitire   of  almoipbere. 

3      0 

Level. 

3      0 

3      0 

14-7tl>i.  per  inch. 

9      0 

l'    "  609 

RiM. 

11     27 

7     40 

2     6S 

1     2950 

Fill. 

2    60 

2     79 

5     40 

1        330 
1        380 

Rise. 

Ditto. 

5     27 
7    60 

3  1 

4  47 

1      42 

1        100 

F»1L 

I     42 

3     73 

1      71 

1      330 

Ditto. 

1     46 

2     63 

G    &3 

Level. 

5    53 

5     53 

0    76 

I'SJB 

FalL 

0    63 

1      32 

Mean  79    23 

«    87 

79      9 

79    37 

Wienee  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  several  gradients  wiU 

cost  an  expenditure  of  time  and  power  which  would  have  carried 

the  train  10  miJeB  further  on  a  horizontal  plane;  being  a  loas  of 

power  of  about  10  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  preceding  Tables  the  whole  time 

of  ascent  ie  considered  as  if  it  were  made  with  the  uniform  velocity. 

^^^    quence  of  the  original  velocity ;  it  i»,  however,  aseumed  that  the 

^^^H   little  time  thue  gained  is  loet  after  the  train  reachei>  the  top  of  the 
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\iiane,  by  its  having  to  regain  its  original  horizontal  velocity.     A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  time  of  descent. 

To  obtain  a  practical  case,  in  order  to  compare  the  preceding 
roles  with  practice,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  and  was  fur- 
nished by  him  with  the  following : 


WHARNCLIFFB   BNOINB. 

ft.     in. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheeb 4       6 

Length  of  stroke 1       6 

Diameter  of  piston 0     12 

Mean  speed,  horizontal  plane,  with 

a  load  of  100  tons 20  miles. 

Mean  speed  up  the  Rainhill  plane 

of  — ,  with  a  load  of  50  tons      .12     ,. 
96 

Weight  of  engine,  12  tons ;  tender,  6  tons. 

Let  OS  now  assume  the  horizontal  velocity  of  20  miles,  as  given, 
and  compute  what  the  ascending  velocity  ought  to  be : 

First,  100+18=118  gross  load, 

ew        =     721 

14-7 /^s/"  >with  118  tons. 

A=tZJJJ.=:   705  I 

D  -^ 

118X9=1062  ^^^^  ^        ^ 

C+9U=1839,  and ^2401=140  =/• 


Agam, 


6  tr-     72 1  ^j^j^  gg  ^^^g_ 


A=   705  J 

68x9=  612  ,^^^ 

1389   _    1    _  1 

1389,  and  ^^^^  l'  -  1 10  ""/* 

And  as 

Miles.    Miles. 
1389  :   1839  :  :  20  :  27 

2i 
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the  rate  a  load  of  50  tons  would  be  carried  on  a  horizontal  plane 
by  the  same  engme,  we  have,  therefore,  by  the  formula 

v-t/_  9 
vf       8« 

8  8 

t/= ^=124-  miles. 

8*  +  9/     '^^  "*""*' 

the  velocity  of  ascent,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  prac- 
tical experience,  is  1 2  miles  per  hour ;  as  dose  an  approximation 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  a  case. 

The  foUowing  Table  contains  a  number  of  other  practical  ex- 
amples, which  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  comparison  of  the 
results  with  the  formula.    They  are  taken  from  the  experiments 

by  M.  Pambour,  on  levels  and  planes  of  —  and  — . 

89  9o 
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FROM  PAMBOUR. 

Load 

DeMcnt 

Speed, 

Press 

Speed, 

Piess 

V       V            «   te       ^ 

and  tender,     or  level. 

miles. 

of  steam.  Ascent. 

miles,   i 

of  steam 

July  17.-1  .^ 
1834.   /^"** 

27-45 

TB^ffT 

26-43 

r        54 

^ 

14 

56 

July  23.    Do. 

39-40 

not 

given 

^ 

6 

55 

July  31.    Do. 

4015 

level 

16 

27^ 

^ 

75 

51 

Aug.  4.      Do. 

44-26 

not 

given 

^ 

375 

61 

'11^'}^ 

5616 

level 

17-14 

[       55 

ih 

631 

665 

'«■}«"• 

48-8 

level 

17-50       55 

^ 

15 

67 

Aug.  4.      Do. 

37-97 

level 

2500       52-5 

^ 

13-33 

55 

1834.   J^*"* 

k       3315 

level 

29 

50 

^ 

14-11 

55 

Aug.  16,-1  jj 
1834.   /^®- 

37-45 

not 

given 

^ 

3-25 

58 

Do.            Do. 

3905 

not 

given 

^ 

3-0 

56-5 

^^^'•}^ 

3815 

level 

22-5 

46-5 

^ 

10 

48-5 

^^^Jj^M  Vulcan     3907 

not 

given 

^ 

11-42 

57-5 

July  22.    Do. 

41-32 

not 

given 

ih 

18^75 

57-5 

Inches. 

stroke. 

Diam 

W. 

Weight. 

AtlAs  .    .    Diam.  pUton  12 

16  in 

5  feet. 

11-40  tons. 

Fury  .     . 

•         ■         •         • 

.   11 

16 

5 

8-20 

Vesta .    . 

•         •         *         • 

.   Hi 

16 

5 

871 

Leedi 

>         •         •         • 

.  11 

16 

5 

707 

Vulcan    . 

•         •         •         • 

.  11 

16 

5 

8-34 

Atlas     .    . 

26-47     : 

14          01 

•      1 

•53-' 

Do.  .    .    . 

16 

7-5 

1      : 

-47 

Fury      .     . 

1714     : 

6-31 

1 

•37 

Do.  .    .     . 

17-50     : 

15 

1     : 

-85 

>•  Mean  1  :  -. 

b2 

Do.  .    .     . 

2500     : 

13-33 

1 

-53 

Vesta    .     . 

2900     : 

14-11 

1     . 

•48 

Leeds    .    . 

22-5 

10 

1      : 

•44J 

7)367 


•52 
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TABLE 


Showing  the  Specific  Gravity,  and  the  Weight  of  a  Cubic 
Foot  of  various  Building  Materials. 


The  spediic  gnvity  of  rain  witer  being  1000. 


Matxbials. 


Specific  grayities. 


Woods. 

Acada  (iiEdse)    .... 
tlu«e-thorned 

ABb(diy) 

Beech  (metn  sort)      .    . 

Bi.h!*r^:::::: 

Box  (Dutch)     .... 

(Turkey)    .... 
Cedar  (Indian)       .    .    .    , 
Cedar  rvarious  countries) 
(ofLibanus)      .    .    . 

Cherry  Tree 

Chestnut  TSweet^  .    .    .    . 
Chestnut  (Horse)  .    .    .    . 

Cowrie 

Cypress 

Elm  (green) 

(seasoned)      .    .     .    . 
FSr  ^Norway  Spruce)  .    .    . 

(American) 

Larch  (seasoned)  (red)    .    . 

(white) 

Mahogany  (Spanish)  .    .    . 

(Honduras)    .    . 

Oak  (green) 

(Irish  Bog)     .    .    .    . 

Adriatic) 

American)     .     .    .    . 

English)  (dry)    .     .     . 

(Dantzic) 

Pear  Tree  (dry)      .    .    .    . 
Pine  (American  Pitch)  (dry) 

(Scotch)  (dry)    .     .     . 

(Memcl  and  Riga)  .     . 

(American)    .    .     .     . 

Plane 

Poona      


Weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  in  lbs. 


From 
748 
Mean 
690 
696 
690 
720 
1030 
950 
1315 
453 
486 
672 
535 
483 
579 
644 
693 
553 
512 
465 
496 
364 
816 
560 
1063 
1046 
993 
752 
625 
755 
646 
741 
529 
466 
368 
538 
635 


To 
820 
676 
845 
854 


1328 
1024 

753 
603 
741 
685 
657 

655 
940 

588 


640 
852 
1216 


708 
936 
696 
553 

648 


From 
lbs. 
46-75 
Mean 
4312 
43*50 
43-12 
45-00 
64-37 
59-37 
82-18 
28-31 
30-37 
42-00 
33-45 
30-18 
36-20 
40-25 
44-41 
34-56 
8200 
29*06 
31-00 
22-75 
5100 
35-00 
66-43 
65-37 
6206 
47-00 
39-06 
47-24 
40-37 
46-31 
26-81 
29-12 
23-00 
33-62 
39-95 


To 
lbs. 
51-25 
42-25 
52-81 
53-37 


83-00 
6400 

47-06 
37-68 
46-31 
42-81 
4106 

40-93 
58-75 
36-75 


40-00 
53-30 
76-03 


44-25 
58-50 
43-50 
34-56 

40-50 
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TABLE — (continued). 


Materials. 


Woods. 


Poplar  .... 
Sycamore  .  .  . 
Teak  (dry)  .  .  . 
Walnut  Tree  (green) 

(dry) 
Willow  (green) 

(dry)     .     . 


Stokbs  and  Cements 


Basalt      .... 
Brick  (common)     . 

(stock)    .     . 

(Dutch  clinker) 

(Welsh  fire) 
Brick-work  .... 
Chalk       .... 

(Clunch)     .     . 

Flint , 

Granite  ..... 
Marble  ..... 
Mortar  (hair)  dry  .     , 

(Tarious)  dry 
Plaster,  cast 
Puzzolano 
Serpentine    . 
Slate  .    .     . 
Stone  (Bath) 

iBlne  lias  limestone) 
Bramley  fall)  . 
Stone,  (mean  of  various 
Stone-work  .... 

(Yorkshire  paving) 
Tile  (common)  .... 


kinds) 


Specific  gravities. 


From 

374 

590 

657 

920 

616 

619 

404 


2478 

1557 

1841 

1482 

2408 

Mean 

2315 

1869 

2580 

2624 

2580 

1384 

1414 

1286 

2570 

2561 

2512 


Earths,  etc 

Clay  (common)      .    . 

(with  gravel) 

Coke 

Coal 

Earth  (common)    .    . 

Gravel 

Lime  (quick)     .    .     . 

Marl 

Sand  (quartz)    .    .     . 

(common)     .    . 


1975 
2467 
2506 
2000 
Do. 
2356 
1815 


1919 
2560 

744 
1269 
1520 
1749 

843 
1600 
2750 
1454 

2T 


To 
529 
645 
832 

735 

568 


3000 
2000 
2168 


1520 
2657 
2657 
2630 
3000 
2840 

1393 

2S50 
2683 
2888 
2494 


2686 
Do. 
2507  ! 
1858 


1526 
2016 


2870 
1886 


Weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  in  tbs. 


From 
tbs. 
24-37 
36-87 
4106 
57-50 
38-50 
38*68 
25*25 


154*87 

97-31 

11506 

92-62 

150*50 

Mean 

144-68 

116*81 

161-25 

164*00 

161*25 

86*50 

88-37 

80-37 

160-62 

16006 

15700 

123*43 

45418 

156-62 

12500 

Do. 

147-25 

113-43 


119-93 

160-00 
46-50 
79-31 
9500 

109-80 
52*68 

100* 

171-87 
90-87 


To 

tbs. 

3306 

40*31 

5200 

45*93 

35*50 


187-50 
12500 
135*50 


9500 
16606 
16606 
164*37 
187-48 
177*50 

118-31 

17812 
167-68 
180-50 
155-87 


167-87 

Do. 
163-37 
116-15 


95-37 
126-00 


179*37 
117*87 
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TABLE — (continubd). 


Materials. 


Earths,  stc. 


Shingle    .     . 
Water  (Rain) 
(Sea) 


Metals. 

Brass  (cast) .    .    . 

(wire,  plate) 

Copper  (cast)     .     . 

(sheet)  .    . 

Iron  (bar)     .     .     . 

(cast)  .     .     . 

Lead 

Pewter     .... 
Platina     .    .    .    . 

Steel  

Tin 


Weight  of 

a  cubic 

Specific  gravities. 

foot  in 

tbs. 

■ 

Prom 

To 

Prom 

To 

tba. 

ths. 

1424 

■  • 

89*00    .. 

1000 

•  • 

. 

62'5a  .. 

1027 

•  • 

64-ia  .. 

8100 

• 

506-25    . . 

8441 

8544 

527-56    .. 

53400 

8607 

537-93    .. 

8785 

549-06    .. 

7600 

7800 

475-00    .. 

487-50 

7200 

7600 

450-Oa   .s 

475-00 

11352 

11407 

709-50    .. 

712-93 

7248 

•  % 

. 

453-00    .. 

21531 

1345-03    .. 

7780 

7840 

486-95    .. 

49000 

7291 

•  "• 

7299 

455^68-  «. 

45618 

THE    END. 


PRINTED    BY   W.   HUOUES, 

king's  head  court,  GOUOH  SUUARE. 
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